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Election Calendar 


For some months past, speculation about the date of the general 

election has dominated the political conversation of the nation. 
Political activity is quickening. Ministers and their opponents are 
embarking upon high-pitched oratory and low-pitched insinuation, 
the inevitable accompaniments of election time. Back benchers are 
trickling away from Westminster to raise the fiery cross in their con- 
Stituencies. Figures of the various opinion polls are discussed and 
disputed with vehemence, and straws in the wind—South Bradford, 
New Zealand, Australia—are being built into haystacks. The Right, 
though it discounted President Truman’s victory a year ago, now claims 
that the recent defeats of Labour in New Zealand and Australia are 
portents of things to come in Britain. The Left, having hailed the 
American election as a sign of the invincible march of Labour, now 
professes to ignore New Zealand and Australia. 

The Prime Minister, having decided against an election this year, 
has now to find the most advantageous date in the first six months of 
next year. But the magnitude of his mistake in not having already 
gone to the country has become very apparent. This he could have 
done with the whole of the Labour Party’s 1945 programme on 
the statute book, if the Government had been prepared—or alert 
enough—to make the same compromise in July with the House of 
Lords over the vesting date for steel nationalisation as they did, in 
fact, make in November. Parliament could then have been dissolved 
at the end of the summer session ; an election could have been held 
in October or November, and there would, by now, be a new govern- 
ment in office refreshed by a new mandate to tackle the tasks ahead. 

By postponing the election until next year, the Prime Minister has 
set himself and the nation a very difficult problem. The choice he 
must now make is between an election held in January or February 
or possibly March (difficult campaigning months even in a mild winter) 
and an election postponed until after the middle of May. This awkward 
choice arises from inescapable duties of government which far trans- 
cend the niceties of politics or calculations of party advantage. Expen- 
diture has to be approved and taxation provided for. And in April 
there are the local government elections. These two facts 
rule out the possibility of a general election in the fourth and half of 
the fifth months of next year. Mr Attlee is left with two extremes, one 
physically and politically unpleasant, the other nationally disastrous. 

His dilemma is apparent by turning over the political calendar for 
January to June. There is no bar to a general election during the 
months of January or February. Parliament, having been prorogued 
this week, could be recalled for dissolution immediately after Christ- 
mas and the election could be held any time. between the third week 
of January and the end of February.. From the Government’s point 
of view the main deterrent would be the. weather, which would 
certainly produce a low poll. On the other hand, a date in late 
February, say the 23rd, would enable the enthusiasm engendered by 
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1330 
the party’s jubilee rally on February 3rd to be effectively 
deployed. 


But late February is the last date on which a general 
election could be held without running into difficulties. 
It is conceivably possible to have an election in March 
since the. necessity to scrutinise the expenditure of the 
Crown for the coming financial year can be confined to 
voting part of the service estimates and passing a vote 
on account to cover expenditure until the Estimates are 
formally passed in the summer. But to dissolve Parlia- 
ment in the first week in March for an election in the 
fourth week means that the state visit of the President 
of the French Republic will occur at the height of the 
election fever. To have an election early in March with 
a view to reassembling Parliament in time to pass a vote 
on account before March 31st immediately 
anticipate the publication of the new electoral register. 


It is equally necessary for Parliament to be in session 
at some time in April ; with the start of the new taxation 
year Parliament must scrutinise the Budget. In theory, 
it would be possible to introduce the Budget on April 5th 
next year (two days before Good Friday), to pass a quick 
series of Ways and Means resolutions to give effect to 
the Budget changes until the Finance Act is passed and 
then to dissolve Parliament. But, in practice, this time- 
table would involve the political disadvantage of having 
the general election campaign side by side with the 
county council elections in mid-April, and the adminis- 
trative drawback of leaving any changes in taxation 
largely in the air for a month or more. 

A dissolution in the middle of April for an election an 
the beginning of May would be pointless since 
borough elections must be held about May 1oth. Mr 
Attlee seems, therefore, to be faced with the choice 
either of going to the country in January or February, 
or of following Mr Baldwin’s example in 1935 and dis- 
solving Parliament about May roth for an election 
at the beginning of June. 


* 


Confronted with this choice, and reckoning on the 
possibility that the sterling reserves will improve, that 
exports will continue to rise after the recent devaluation, 
—or governed merely by the inertia which tes politicians 
to the cares of office—some members of the Cabinet will 
doubtless urge on Mr Attlee the advantages of waiting 
until the summer. 


A moment’s reflection, however, shows how undesir- 
able this course would be. The Parliament which is due 
to reassemble in the third week of January would have 
no important legislation before it and would be bound to 
fritter away its time in wordy battles intended for the 
consumption of the electorate. With an election fever on 
the country, no politician could behave with detachment, 
and all would make fools of themselves at one time ur 
another. Leases yar ied mbar ys ace 
debated in an atmosphere of acrimony and v i 
ee ee ae eden a 
public in the leadership of Parliament and to blunt the 
edge of its interest in the issues of the election. The 
effect upon the sensitive points of the economy—indus- 
trial output, trade and the Government's credit—would 


een tkbarietimne ton ee 
promote it by no surer means to postpone 
the decision until June. 
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But the domestic setting of the election is not the 
only aspect»to berconsidered. Quite apart from the 
necessity for fiving some galvanic direction to home 
policy, the movement of events in the world at 
will not be arrested while the British have their g 
election. In the first six months of 1950, profound and 
far reaching adjustments in British policy may have to 
be made. The debates on Marshall Aid in Washington 
—which will last, perhaps, for the whole period from 
January to June—may well produce a scaling down of 
the third instalment which will call for swift and drastic 
action in Whitehall. The Colombo Conference jn 
January may involve important decisions about Britain’s 
commitments to the Commonwealth. Almost certainly, 
far reaching decisions will have to be made on Britain’s 
role in the defence of the west and its contribution to 
Europe’s economic liberation. Such decisions cannot 
be taken by a Cabinet and government which is idling in 
neutral gear. 


* 


The British constitution rightly gives the Prime Mini- 
ster in office the power to decide when, within the five 
year limit, he will lead his party in an election. No 
Prime Minister ever lacks advice from the party mana- 
gers about the balance of electoral advantage between 
one month and another. But, in the last resort, the deci- 
sion is his, and his alone. Mr Attlee must be well aware 
that public opinion forms gradually during the lifetime 
of a government but that, once formed, it stays formed 
and is not profoundly altered by the excitements of an 
election campaign. The majority of the British public 
are unlikely to revise their opinions, whether the 
sterling reserves, the meat ration or the gilt-edged 
market go up or down, or whether the election is held 
in June or January. Moreover, the spectacle of a govern- 
ment dawdling on from inertia or love of office does 
not please the British electorate. It was just such action 
on the part of A. J. Balfour in 1905 that contributed, in 
large part, to the Liberal landslide of 1906. The Prime 
Minister, if he waits till June, could well be accused 
of risking public confidence at home and British prestige 
abroad to alter only slightly the pattern of a die that is 
already cast. 

The decision rests entirely with the head of His 
Majesty’s Government. There is nowadays no separate 
element in the British constitution designed to safeguard 
the national interest as opposed to a political interest. 
The Prime Minister, the sole arbiter, must make the 
distinction within his own heart and mind however much 
he is convinced that the return of his own party is essen- 
tial to a salvation. Mr Attlee is eee whose 
record of quiet statesmanship suggests would go 
further than most Prime Ministers in bearing 
distinction in mind. 

Having committed the initial blunder of failing to 
dissolve this year, the national interest t 
demands that he faces the consequence and permits the 
nation to decide on a new government at the carliest 
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Mr Bevin’s Record 


wun the end of this session, Mr Bevin has com- 
pleted his last full year of office in the present 

jament. If—as is devoutly to be hoped—an early 
dissolution is decided upon in 1950, the record which 
the Foreign Secretary must place before the electorate 
is virtually complete. It is not an easy task to assess its 
electoral appeal or its intrinsic value. Mr Bevin is 
undoubicdly the most striking personality among Labour 
leaders. Few of them have anything of his force. But 
personalities are not policies. In the case of Mr Bevin 
it is not easy to say whether the achievement is to the 
measure of the man. 


It is true that the Foreign Secretary’s four years of 
office have covered a period of great difficulty and con- 
fusion. Foreign policy is relatively easy to pursue when 
relations between states are stable and the balance of 
world power is familiar and well recognised. Mr Bevin 
has had to deal with a world in which many of Britain’s 
traditional diplomatic concepts have become obsolete. 
The war completed the creation of a new international 
balance with the United States and Russia dominating 
the new scene. Between them, the old centres of power 
in Europe were shattered, while Britain itself was too 
gravely weakened to continue to fulfil its old role. It was 
—and is—a revolutionary situation in which new 
directions had to be set for British diplomacy. 


The foreign Secretary’s greatest claim on the 
country’s esteem is that in this critical period, when the 
seas were largely uncharted and the barometer pointing 
to storm, he set the helm on the only course capable ot 
bringing the country into calmer waters—full co-opera- 
tion with the United States and the other western 
democracies in building an international community 
proof against Communism. In 1945 and 1946, such a 
course was far from obvious. At that time, many 
would-be pilots in the Labour Party were pushing up 
to the bridge with courses set in very different direc- 
tions. Mr Bevin was practically the first to see that the 
chart labelled “ socialist solidarity with the great Soviet 
Union” would take the ship on to the rocks, but he 
had no easy task in persuading the lower decks of the 
Labour Party to accept his view. Even when the impli- 
cations of Soviet rule in eastern Europe had sickened 
all but the tiny group of fellow travellers, the traditional 
Socialist dislike of “capitalist America” gave a certain 
impetus to the search for a third force in the shape of 
a neutral socialist bloc in Europe lying between the so- 
called extremes of right and left. Again, it was above 
all Mr Bevin’s realisation that democracy in Europe could 

survive without the closest support of the 
democracies beyond the ocean—in the United States and 
in the Commonwealth—that relegated the third force 
to the pages of the pamphleteers and prepared the ground 
for the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact. 


_ It can thus be said that the Foreign Secretary, more 
than any other European leader, has been responsible for 
formulating the general policy of close co-operation 
Within the western world. During the first three years 
of the present administration, his ane ~ - 
Shape of the European Recovery Programme, the 

ea the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
ion, the Brussels Pact, and the negotiations leading up 
‘to the signature of the Atlantic Pact would seem to be 


sufficient to establish the record of any statesman. 
Indeed, if Mr Bevin had left office early in 1948, 
blemishes already apparent in his handling of affairs— 
for instance, in Germany or in Palestine—must have 
seemed minor compared with the achievement of 
western solidarity. But Mr Bevin has continued in office 
for eighteen months since the signing of the Brussels 
Pact, and for over two years since his quick reaction to 
General Marshall’s Harvard speech set the Marshall Plan 
in motion ; his latter period has unhappily done much to 
confuse the earlier picture of achievement and purpose. 


* 


The paradox of the Foreign Secretary’s record is that, 
having established the right general principle—close 
co-operation with the Commonwealth, America and 
western Europe in pursuit of a stable international order 
—he appears to have drawn none of the necessary con- 


Clusions. In the last two years, the chief need of British 


statesmanship has been to expand and fill out this general 
idea of co-operation by means of specific applications of 
policy to particular areas and problems, but when one 
endeavours to discover what the particular policies may 
be, the record is one of disconcerting obscurity. In 
Europe, for instance, who can say what precisely is 
Britain’s attitude to closer co-operation ? It is over a 
year since Mr Bevin declared that the time for Western 
Union was ripe, but it is still impossible to say what 
he meant by it then ur means by it now. It is not close 
economic integration. It cannot mean some mere 
regional arrangement—and even if it did, such notions 
as ““ Uniscan ” would still have to be dismissed as window 
dressing. It is not federation. It foresees no particular 
developments in the Council of Europe. Behind much of 
the discussion is the implication that Britain has special 
Commonwealth interests to safeguard. But they have 
yet to be specifically defined and reconciled with 
European needs. 

At the same time, there is evidence of uneasiness and 
questioning in the Commonwealth about Britain’s rela- 
tions both with its iniperial partners and with Europe. 
The conference at Colombo may clarify these doubts, 
but it is not far from the truth today to say that, while 
Europe cannot be sure of Britain because of its special 
place in the Commonwealth, the Commonwealth is per- 
turbed about the implications of Britain’s special links 
with Europe. Yet it should surely have been possible 
to dispel the uneasiness of at least one set of partners. 


The sense of uncertainty and fumbling in British 
foreign policy seems, however, most noticeable in 
Britain’s crucial relations with the United States. In 
the last year, it has become increasingly t that 
the future of western world order may well be deter- 
mined by the relations between the dollar and the ster- 
ling areas. It has become equally obvious that present 
policies—generous as they have been on the American 
side—are insufficient to close the dollar gap. By restor- 
ing prewar levels of production, the Marshall Plan has 
done four years’ work in two. The new problem—of 

ishing equilibrium in world trade—cannot be 
solved without new measures demanding a new phase 
in the Anglo-American partnership. Yet, in spite of the 
Washington Conference in September, it is doubtful if 
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understanding between the two peoples is as close as 
it was even a year ago. On the American side, various 
ballons d’essai, one of them at least more specific than 
General Marshall’s address at Harvard, have gone up— 
the President’s “‘ bold new programme ” for investment 
in backward areas, the State Department’s privately 
circulated project of Atlantic Union, the widespread 
unofficial canvassing for an American move to underwrite 
part of the sterling balances. It may be that the British 
response to some of these overtures has been as quick 
and as frank as Mr Bevin’s reaction to the Harvard 
speech. If so, public opinion on both sides of the 
Atlantic is unaware of the fact. 

x 


This, then, is the present position, in such marked 
contrast with the picture of, say, 1947. What is the 
explanation for Mr Bevin’s very uneven record ? There 
are, of course, extenuating circumstances. American 
policy has hardly pursued a constant course and, particu- 
larly in Palestine and in Germany, the zig-zags and 
reversals have made any British attempt to keep in step 
extremely arduous. It is also true that Mr Bevin has 
been called on to preside over a phase of policy which 
few nations have conducted with complete ease and 
dignity. Britain is no longer the dominant world Power. 
America has taken its place and it is not always easy for 
Britain to accept the new relationship with generosity 
and grace. Even so, there are undoubtedly particular 
reasons for the stagnation of British policy in the last 
eighteen months and for this Mr Bevin must bear at 
least part of the blame. Ideological prejudice, for 
instance, against “ capitalist America” has not been 
wholly banished from Britain’s relations with its chief 
colleague. Doubts seem to persist whether a socialist 
policy at home is really compatible with an American 
partnership. To a lesser extent a similar distrust of 
Continental conservatism has hampered the develop- 
ment of a consistent British policy towards Europe. 
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Another difficulty has arisen from divided authority at 
the highest level of government. In the last four years, 
economic problems have become the very stuff of dj 
macy. The result has been an uneasy overlapping of 
command between Treasury and Foreign Office, and Mr 
Bevin’s dislike of any incursions into “his” field has 
led on occasion to remarkable reversals and obscurities 
in British policy, particularly in Europe. 

The gravest charge, however, is that in the las 
eighteen months it has become more and more apparent 
that Mr Bevin has, in fact, no foreign policy worthy of 
the name. In all diplomacy, but particularly in diplo- 
macy dealing with a revolutionary world, two elements 
are needed. One is the caution, the assessment of 
national interests, the careful balancing of pros and cons 
—all functions of the permanent Foreign Office official. 
The other, the — hed the oe Is to provide the 
imaginative grasp of policy, the city of seeing foreign 
relations in the round, of pevtiding’ bash the iaigal 
and the vision which troubled times demand. At first 
Mr Bevin appeared to have—indeed had—that quality. 
But the drive has slackened, the grip on policy has 
relaxed. His interest has become spasmodic, his inter- 
ventions unpredictable. More and more he appears to 
be in the hands of his permanent officials whose very 
function is to assess difficulties, measure obstacles and 
counsel caution. The conduct of policy thus becomes a 
succession of defensive acts and the ship of state, instead 
of keeping to its course, tacks from expedient to 
expedient. 

That is the defect of Mr Bevin’s record. After a 
promising and worthy start, he has shown little capacity 
for following up an original policy with its detailed appli- 
cation. As a result, British diplomacy now bears a nega- 
tive stamp. It is, indeed, difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that, whether or not the Labour Party wins 
the next election, new leadership will be necessary at the 
Foreign Office. 


Stalin and His Heirs 
(By a Correspondent) 


URING the war Stalin once boasted to President 
Roosevelt that he had made all the arrangements 
necessary to ensure the smooth functioning of the Soviet 
leadership after his death. He had settled, he said, the 
problem of his succession and was confident that the 
settlement would work. The story, if true, would illus- 
man: he seems 
to believe that history will obey his commands even after 
his body has been embalmed and laid by the side of 
Lenin’s in the mausoleum. The story also throws a 





sidelight upon the democratic pretensions of Stalinism: 


the leadership is to be bequeathed by the leader, as if 
the Soviets had by their “ most democratic Constitu- 
tion in the world ” been transformed into an hereditary 


and absolute monarchy. 


The orgy of hero-worship indulged in by the faithful 


on the eve of Stalin’s seventieth birthda 


the crowds. The few visitors who have seen him since 
the war have as a rule been struck by the signs he has 
been showing of physical decay. The recent reshufflings 
in the Politbureau and the government may have been 
made in preparation for the day when Stalin is no more. 
Contrary to rumour, Molotov seems so far to hold first 
place in the line of succession. At the official gather- 
ings he takes the stand or the seat usually reserved for 
Stalin. But Molotov’s role is very much like that of an 
heir presumptive acceding to the throne very late m 
life ; his accession is bound soon to create a new problem 
of succession, That is why the much younger Malen- 
kov has, in recent months, moved so rapidly into the 
limelight. 

More important, however, than the identity of Stalin’s 
likely successors is the wider of the succession: 
talinist system go on without Stalin ? Stalin 
himself believes, or pretends to believe, that it can. He 
must, of course, insist on those inherent merits of 
method of which should enable the method 
to survive its inventor. For different reasons, this view 
has gained wide acceptance among Stalin’s enemies and 
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opponents. The same question, it is pointed out, arose 
when Lenin died ; and the Soviet regime withstood that 
shock pretty well. A totalitarian society, it is further 
is devoid of all spontaneous impulses for 
domestic change, and the continuity of totalitarian 
government can be insured in advance by the political 
ice. No totalitarian regime has ever collapsed or 
changed under pressure from inside ; the Nazi and 
Fascist tyrannies were destroyed only by foreign 
invading armies. 


* 


This question points back to another and much older 
one: what is the role of the individual in history ? Can 
a regime addicted to the cult of a single leader have 
enough stability and inertia to be altogether independent 
of the personality of that leader ? It seems that in a 
system in which the leader is extolled and exalted as 
much he is in Stalinism, his death should produce at 
least a crisis. A whole Russian generation has been 
brought up in the belief that it has owed its achieve- 
ments and victories to the wisdom, vigilance and 
genius of the “ Father of the Peoples.” What will hap- 
pen when that wisdom, that vigilance, that genius are no 
longer there to serve the people ? So much authority 
has been concentrated in one person that it would be 
surprising if the disappearance of that person were to 
result in no confusion of authority. 

One of the reasons why the crisis after Lenin’s death 
was overcome by Stalin—although not without bitter 
struggle and bloodshed—was that under Lenin the Bol- 
shevik Party had not yet become so hamstrung by the 
belief in the Fiihrerprinzip as it is to-day. It had still 
retained something of the outlook of a normal political 
party, with a collective mind and will of its own, to 
carry on after Lenin’s death. In contrast, the legend of 
the living Stalin has become so supremely important 
in the Stalinist system that it is not so easy to see how 
the one can exist without the other. 


It is not difficult to guess how Stalin himself and the 
Politbureau envisage a solution of this problem and on 
what Stalin bases his confidence in the workable charac- 
ter of his alleged settlement. Leaders are made and un- 
made, they can be built up or destroyed by propaganda 
—this is the crude, cynical view which the men of the 
Kremlin take of the personal cults initiated by them- 
slves. Since the propagandists have succeeded in 
building up the Stalin legend, why should they not be 
able to manufacture a Malenkov myth ? This reasoning 


begs quite a few questions. It assumes, first, that the 
propagandists and their bosses behind them are all 
agreed as to who should be the bearer and the chief 
beneficiary of the next legend. It further assumes that 
the propagandist is all-powerful, that his legends can, 
indeed, thrive and captivate the mind of the people re- 
gardless of a country’s social needs, political climate and 
moral condition. Both assumptions may be unreal, 

The Stalin legend undoubtedly met, at least at first, 
some psychological needs in the Bolshevik party and 
beyond its ranks. The Leninist phase in Bolshevism 
had been bound up with the expectation of imminent 
world revolution. Stalinism, with its original emphasis 
on socialism in one country, weakened that expectation 
and psychologically adjusted Bolshevism to intensive 
domestic development in a condition of isolation. It 
seems that the real need of Russian society now—a need 
that is likely to be aggravated and to become more arti- 
culate after Stalin—is to rid itself of the successive 
legends, Leninist, Stalinist or post-Stalinist, and to face 
its own problems soberly. From this unsatisfied need 
spring the strains and stresses in Soviet society, of 
which the outside world is every now and then made 
dimly aware by outbursts of heresy hunting and 
purging. . 


The legacy which Stalin will leave behind is full of 
the most glaring contradictions which can hardly be 
covered up for long. He has presided over a great indus- 
trial revolution in his country but has kept the bulk of 
his people in such abject poverty as must impede the 
country’s further advance. The Russia he will be leav- 
ing behind is armed with atomic energy but, metaphori- 
cally, still goes barefoot. He has carried through a verit- 
able cultural revolution among the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and has never ceased to oppress their minds by 
his spiritual despotism. He has forcibly driven a semi- 
Asiatic community to assimilate the industrial and scien- 
tific techniques of the west and is now preaching an 
obtuse, malignant contempt for the west. He continues 
to instil some basic ideas of freedom and Socialism into 
the new generation and compels it to practise the oppo- 
site of those ideas. This tangle of contradictions cannot 
for ever, or even for very long, be covered up by clever 
legends and hypocritical purges. There is too much 
explosive stuff in it, and Stalin’s disappearance may act 
as a cataclyst in the explosion. 


But has any totalitarian regime ever broken down (or 
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relaxed) under internal strain ? Contemporary political 
theory tends to answer this question in the negative ; 
but, perhaps, it does so under the still fresh and exag- 
gerated impression of Nazism. It is too often taken for 
granted that totalitarianism is a novel phenomenon, 
peculiar to our own age. This is not so certain. It might 
be said that history is, in fact, strewn with the wreckage 
of totalitarian systems. In Russia, Ivan the Terrible and 
Peter the Great were as much totalitarian rulers as Stalin 
himself. Yet their respective methods of governrent 
did not survive either of them. The reign of Ivan the 
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Terrible was followed by the Time of Trouble. Ivan’s 
principal instrument of power, the Oprichnina, in some 
ways the prototype of Stalin’s political police, broke into 
pieces as soon as Ivan’s hand was removed from it, His 
centralised state fell a prey to confusion, and ever new 
pretenders to the throne rode into and out of the Krem. 
lin. What Time of Trouble may awake Russia after 
Stalin’s death ? 

On the other hand, who can say how many happy 
returns of the day may not come to Stalin ? Caucasians 
sometimes enjoy astonishing longevity. 


Manchester Leviathan 


HE Co-operative movement is, at one and the same 
time, a vast busimess concern and a voluntary 
organisation inspired by a social purpose. It is proposed 
to examine in three articles these twin aspects of the 
movement and to attempt a tentative evaluation of its 
efficiency as the one and its constancy and political value 
as the other. 


Many people—even among those who shop at 
Co-operative stores—have only a vague idea about how 
their business is organised. It is therefore worth out- 
lining it in brief. There are roughly ten million 
members belonging to 1,030 retail societies (the local 
“Co-ops ”). These societies, each completely indepen- 
dent, are the mainspring of the movement, but they 
have organised themselves in a variety of ways for special 
purposes. In the first place they have formed two whole- 
sale societies, one each in England (the CWS) and Scot- 
land (the SCWS) to handle their wholesaling and also 
to produce certain goods solely for them. Retail societies 
buy over half their goods from or through wholesale 
societies ; they also run their own insurance company 
and banking department through the wholesale society. 
In addition, retail societies have got together on a purely 
local basis for making certain goods or to take over 
factories already run by the workers on “ co-operative ” 
principles, and the products of these industrial societies 
often compete with those of the wholesale societies ; 
similarly they have formed 82 local federations for re- 
tailing perishables like meat and bread which need a 
wider market than some of the smaller retail societies 
can command alone. Finally, all the societies have com- 
bined to form a Co-operative Union, whose chief 
function, like that of the TUC, is to call an annual con- 
gress for the discussion of common problems, but which 
also provides a host of services—legal, financial, infor- 
matory and educational—for its members. 

To deal first with the retail societies, the proportion 
of the total retail trade of the country done by these 
societies is at present roughly as follows: 


Milk... 6 .» 32% Meat... siti 6. 5Q% 
Sugar, butter, bacon, Footwea. Fi cosy 200 

cheese om ... 25% Clothing $ ate % 
All groceries ... 20% Household furniture... 7% 
Goal -, 20% Wis ve & 


At first sight these are impressive figures but, measured 
by the resources of the movement, they are surprisingly 
small. The commodities in which co-operative retail 
trade is strongest are the staple everyday necessities, 


highly standardised and lending themselves to mass- 
production. In clothing, footwear and furniture, on the 
other hand, buyers demand a wide variety of choice, and 
the movement's working-class traditions keep it limping 
far behind public taste. The expressed aim of supplying 
all goods and services to all consumers is still a very long 
way from realisation, in spite of the unbroken growth in 
size and trade which still continues. In certain lines con- 
ditions of supply do not favour the retail societies—they 
have difficulty over dividend payments with books, news- 
papers and branded articles. In others, the market 
requires skilful retailing with a personal “ service” 
element—as with sports goods, cars or jewellery, where 
the traditionally working-class character of the societies 
would be a disadvantage in attracting the number of 
customers necessary to meet overheads. 


But by far their greatest handicap in the-process of 
drawing more retail trade into co-operative channels is 
the unavoidable conservatism of those directing the 
organisation. It is too loosely-knit to be galvanised from 
above ; it relies on the still small voice of idealism to 
prod the solidly respectable members who give 

are time to directing retail societies into the 
appalling risks, the feverish overwork, and the braving 
of criticism which true enterprise demands. “No 
gambling with the members’ money ” was probably the 
motto that prevented the demand for cheap restaurants 
or sixpenny bazaars from being met on co-operative 
lines, and allowed private enterprise to capture the huge 
market for entertainment, sport and holiday facilities. 
In these and the numerous other new markets of the 
last fifty years, the Co-operatives’ resources would have 
giver, the movement a running start if it had the vision 
to anticipate and educate demand as its competitors have 
done. 


Local differences are another factor in holding back 
progress that needs a unified national effort. In the 
industrial north, where the Co-operative societies afe 
older, they are smaller, more numerous and 
membership is more loyal. In the south, where they 
grew up later, they came into keener competition 
existing commercial firms and made their way by greater 
etieeeey. | spreading their services over wide areas 
to cater rural as well as for the urban populations. 
These bigger societies allow more elbow room to the 
full-time officials and the t committees 10 
experiment with new ideas without having to meet the 
eye of reproachful members at every street corner. 
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Wider integration, more professional 


: . r hagement, 
and standardisation of advertising might seem to provide 
the obvious keys to expansion, but these could only be 
achieved by the sacrifice of a valuable business asset in 
the shape of great loyalty and semi-proprietary interest. 
It is arguable from the purely business point of view that 
the gain would be worth it ; that indeed only by ruthlessly 
modernising the whole administrative structure and cut- 
ting adrift from its parochial swaddling clothes can the 
co-operative societies keep abreast of progress, and com- 

e with large-scale profit-making business, let alone 
achieve its declared purpose of a co-operative common- 
wealth. 

The fact that the retail societies own over two hundred 
factories and workshops up and down the country, pro- 
ducing many of the goods they sell, is commonly 
regarded as their strongest claim to efficiency, since this 
cuts out the “‘ middleman.” Certainly the mere size of 
co-operative production, although it tends to obscure 
certain drawbacks, does confer very real advantages. 
Bulk buying of services and secondary materials are only 
two of the most obvious economies of tying together a 
wide variety of manufacturers for consumers’ needs, 
although united financial control probably constitutes a 
temptation to “ carry” the less efficient units. But the 
advantages which are usually associated with linking up 
production and retailing under one ownership are not all 
found here, for two reasons. The first is that most of 
this production is carried on by the two wholesale 
societies. Two-thirds of the goods supplied by these 
societies to local retail societies represent the normal 
wholesale merchanting of other peoples’—often their 
competitors’—goods. Production of the remaining third, 
therefore, is only one limb, and that not the biggest, in 
the leviathan wholesale societies. All sales from 
co-operative factories are handled through the same 
merchanting channels, and by the same travellers, as the 
bulk of the business. CWS brands enjoy less, not more, 


NOTES OF 


Mr Strachey on the Spot 


A curtain raiser to the Lords’ debate on the East African 
gtoundnut scheme was provided by Mr Strachey’s hurried 
and unplanned visit to Tanganyika. His sudden departure 
atthe end of last week under, so it was alleged in the debate, 
an assumed name (some are suggesting that this was Plum- 
mer’s Mate) naturally had the effect of making what has be- 
come a matter of personalities more personal than ever. There 
was little that their lordships could add to the list of technical 
and scientific mistakes, which are well recognised by the 
Government no less than the Opposition. Even here, how- 
ever, there is still room for the inquiry which the Opposition 
is demanding, because the decision to curtail the scheme so 
drastically to 600,000 acres, with the consequent writing down 
of capital that it will involve, can only be endorsed if the 

ic has some reasonable assurance that groundnuts can 
be grown profitably on this limited acreage. 

But more than anything else an inquiry should provide an 
Opportunity for restoring the confidence of the workers in 
East Africa in the scheme and in those who control it. Lord 
Hall, speaking for the Government, declared that Mr 
had gone to Tanganyika to reassure them that the 
Government intended the scheme to continue. To this 
ord Milverton retorted that a more effective step to restore 
morale would have been for Mr Strachey to have stayed in 

and announced his own resignation or Sea 
from the control of the scheme. A paragraph of Lord Hall's 
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of the single-minded sales pressure and marketing tech- 
niques devoted by commercial firms to their products. 

The second weakness is that, in spite of the extent 
and variety of the goods manufactured by the two whole- 
sale societies, they are not allowed to sell them outside 
the movement ; thus the sale of over fifty different lines 
of production is restricted to the selling capacity of the 
co-operative retailers. Originally the retail societies set 
up the CWS and the Scottish CWS for their own Pur. 
poses, primarily to manufacture and wholesale for their 
needs, and only incidentally to return any profit to them 
as dividend. “Investment for need, not for profit” is 
still the rule, so that the productive plants have never 
had a free hand to explore the economies of large-scale 
production. Finishing processes, like tailoring or soap- 
making, probably have a co-operative market far bigger 
than they need. But a stage further back, at weaving or 
fat-importing, the optimum size may be much larger than 
this ultimate market allows. 

Both as retailers and as manufacturers, the co-operative 
societies are often regarded with fear by their competitors 
as a powerful menace to normal profit-earning enter- 
prise. But what would not a Rockefeller or a Nuffield 
have made of such potentialities ? Normal profit-making 
enterprises in direct competition with co-operatives in 
many spheres of trade accuse them frequently of sinister 
designs and unscrupulous methods on counts so palpably 
false as to reveal all too clearly the fear they inspire. 
To the unprejudiced observer, however, judging the 
movement not by the lip-service it pays to the goal of a 
“ Co-operative Commonwealth,” but by the use it makes 
of its opportunities, its actions speak loudly of a middle- 
aged complacency. In spite of its large resources, in 
spite of its millions of devoted customers, it does not 
dominate a single market, and has not been responsible 
for a single one of the half dozen or so major innova- 
tions in the consumer trades of this century. The race 
is not to those who rest on their oars. 


THE WEEK 


speech was very revealing. Last month, in the Commons 
debate, Mr Strachey said: 


I went out to East Africa last June, and I was very careful to 
interview, privately and alone, all the senior members of the 
executive out there and to ask them their opinion and 
attitude, because these allegations have been made about the 
chairman and the leadership of the corporation, and their 
replies were that the allegations which the hon. member 
has just made fof a lack of confidence in the chairman among 
the executive staff} were not in fact true. 
Lord Hall said that the Minister had asked him to say that 
these words were not intended to convey the only een 
they could possibly have conveyed—that Mr S$ ey had 
asked for and received a declaration of confidence in Sir 
Leslie Plummer. In fact, at the meeting in June, the 
question of confidence was not even raised, and Mr Strachey’s 
statement implying that it was, and that he had received a 
positive declaration of confidence, caused great and justifiable 
resentment at Kongwa. This alone may have been enough 
to provoke Mr Strachey’s visit. The whole incident is an 
excellent illustration of the way in which, throughout the 
unhappy groundnut story, the truth has been hidden. 


w * * 
A Selfish Strike 


Whatever genuine grievances the 2,500 men on strike 
at the four London power stations may have had, it is impos- 
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sible to excuse their action. An electricity strike hits the 
public where it is most vulnerable—at home, in the offices 
and factories, in the streets and on the railways, as the nation 
learned only too painfully in the 1947 fuel crisis. The 
Government acted promptly to prevent any serious disloca- 
tion of supply, and although the introduction of troops 
irritated the men—indeed it was the cause of the strike 
at Barking—the decision was undoubtedly correct. 

The dispute has been simmering for some time. Indeed, 
one of the criticisms made by the shop stewards was the 
slowness of the negotiating machinery. The trouble arose 
from the proposal agreed by the industry’s Joint Industrial 
Council on May 31st to merge into a general increase of 13d. 
an hour certain bonus payments formerly made to men at 
stations where conditions were abnormal. This was part of 
the British Electricity Authority’s scheme for rationalising 
the industry’s wage structure and getting rid of some of the 
anomalies which existed under private ownership. The 
general increase involved about 110,000 workers and the 
bonus payments applied to another 7,000. But none of this 
latter group, it was stressed by both the authority and the 
union leaders, would be any worse off actually, though they 
might be relatively to their fellows. A joint committee was 
set up to see where excess payments were and were not 
justified. The stations involved in the dispute were held not 
to qualify, though it was agreed that special payments could 
be negotiated for specific occupations. 

The strikers agreed on Thursday to return to work, on an 
assurance given by the official union leaders that their 
grievances would be considered. But a last-minute hitch 
over the terms on which they should return has kept 
the men out at three of the four stations concerned. 
The dispute has left a nasty taste. It is, however, 
difficult to fasten responsibility on to any particular elements. 
Mr Frank Foulkes, President of the Electrical Trades Union, 
is a Communist, but has from the start been urging the men 
to return. If there were Communist elements behind the 
strike, they do not appear to have had much backing from 
headquarters, although the Daily Worker has chanted 
delightedly about use of “blackleg” soldiers. Mr Foulkes 
and his colleagues took the sensible course in agreeing to meet 
the men’s leaders at an early stage, rather than insisting on 
a return to work first, as has been the case in some recent 


strikes. 
* * * 


End of Session 


The fifth session of the present Parliament, distended 
to fourteen months in order to secure the passage of the 
Parliament Bill, has at long last come to an end. Its closing 
stages were occupied partly by a rush to complete certain 
outstanding items of legislation such as the Justices of the 
Peace Bill, partly by two major debates (on groundnuts ‘n 
the Lords and films in the Commons), and partly by a series 
of acrimonious motions whose ~urpose was primarily elec- 
tioneering. On Monday the Commons debated a Conserva- 
tive motion designed to arouse sympathy for gas stockholders 
whose compensation stocks have suffered in recent months, 
and on Thursday it dealt with a Labour back bench motion 
on the publication of political accounts and a front bench 
motion on nutrition. Mr Qu...tin Hogg tabled a strongly 
worded motion attacking the Attorney General and Mr 
Morrison for their views on electoral expenses, and a group 
of Tory members raked up a three month old report of a 
speech in order to have a go at Mr Harold Wilson. These 
are a reminder of the mood of acrimony which will develop 
if Mr Herbert Morrison does not fill the proposed new 
session in the New Year with enough real work to keep 
members busy until the election date is finally promulgated. 

The session which is just ending has seen the passage of 
some hundred public bills, including the five private mem- 
bers’ bills which have survived the winnowing process of 
second reading and committee. ae coe members’ 
measures, such as the Analgesia in Childbirth Bill, though not 
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passed into law, had the imporiant effect of rousi 
opinion and stimulating the necessary admainistraties i 
Of the major Bills, the Iron and Steel Bill (now the Iron and 
Steel Act) was, of course, the giant, and this week the 
Assent has been eh to its Companion on its tortuoys 
passage through Houses, the Parliament Act. The 
other measures were for the most part non-controversial-_ 
the National Parks and Access to Countryside Bill, the Juries 
Bill, Legal Aid and Advice, Criminal Justice (Scotland), the 
Housing Bill (dealing chiefly with the conversion of large 
non and fhe Nurses Bill. 

A glance over Hansard during the weeks since 
King opened the session on October 26, 1948, brings pee 
to mind the way in which economic affairs came from last 
spring onward to be the dominant general issue facing Parlia- 
ment. In all there were only three full scale debates in the 
House of Commons on foreign affairs (including one on the 
Atlantic Pact), and one on the Palestine situation. But from 
April onwards the economic crises claimed more and more 
time. The combined economic and Budget debate lasted four 
days. In July came the Chancellor’s first statement on the 
renewed dollar crisis, followed by the two-day economic 
debate in the same month. In September, there was a three- 
day debate on devaluation, and in October a two-day debate 
after the Prime Minister’s statement of the cuts in expendi- 
ture. 


* * * 


Victory Speeches in Australia 


In the first flush of success, Mr Menzies has not kept his 
head quite as well as he might have done. It may be that 
a veil should be drawn over post-election victory speeches 
as well as over what is said during the heat of the campaign ; 
but, if Mr Menzies really intends to outlaw the Communists 
he will store up a great deal of unnecessary trouble for his 
government. 

It is always bad politics to ban a political party, even 
though its existence constitutes a threat to the state. The 
inevitable result is to drive its members underground, where 
they will be sure of winning far more support than they 
ever enjoyed on the surface. A more sensible method is to 
ughten up the regulations governing the trade unions—to 
insist, for instance, on a secret ballot of all members on any 
Major decision—and to enforce the sedition laws more 
strictly still. By such means as these, the claws of the 
Communists can be clipped without running the risk of 
driving into their arms every young hothead in the country 
with a taste for secret service. 

As for petrol rationing, which Mr Menzies has 
promised to abolish, it is worth recalling that Mr Chifley 
kept it on after the war mainly at the request of Britain, 
the object was to ensure a more even distribution of oil 
throughout the Commonwealth and to relieve pressure on 
the sterling area dollar pool. If Mr Menzies can find other 
means of ing the extra purchases, well and good ; but. 
if he fails, it will be Britain which will get the dirty end 
of the stick. 

* 


But the abolition of petrol rationing and the banning ot 
Communists are, after all, only the extreme flanks of Mr 
Menzies’ policy declarations. The solid centre is almost 
wholly spitiocmorthy. Relations with the United States, 
which Evatt had to some extent neglected, are to be 
improved and strengthened ; Australia is to play a more 
active part in nigh geil glo Page 
already trying to get together another economic 
may ; there ewer 
over internal commerce ; and there are a number of financial 
proposals which are discussed on page 1368. 

From the political point of view, Mr Menzies will have 
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working majority in the House of resentatives. 
vee Senate, however, the Government oe will be in 
the minority, and if the Senate should block any of his bills 
Mr Menzies will be forced to call for a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and for all the seats in the Senate to be contested. 

y, only half the number of senators are elected 
every three years.) This would mean another general elec- 
tion and might entail some risk for Mr Menzies, in view 
of the very small difference between the actual number of 
yotes cast for and against the Liberal and Country Parties. 


* * * 


China’s Vicars of Bray 


The last phase of conquest in western and southern 
China has been marked by the extreme rapidity of the Com- 
munist advance and the even more striking eagerness of 
Nationalist generals and politicians to pass over to the camp 
of their enemies. Hardly any fighting at all appears to have 
taken place, and Communist control of the Chinese mainland 
is now virtually complete. Some leaders, whether because 
of real anti-Communist conviction or because they feel them- 
selves too deeply compromised by their past records to be 
safe under Communist rule, have withdrawn either to the 
islands of Formosa and Hainan, still held by Nationalist 
forces, or—like the acting president Li Tsung-jen—to the 
safer distance of Hongkong or America, while remnants of 
the Nationaiist army in Szechwan are reported to be retreat- 
ing into the mountainous Tibetan borderland province of 
Sikang. Sikang is too remote and isolated to be the seat of 
a government hoping to retain any contact with the world 
outside China. After successive moves of the capital from 
Nanking to Canton, from Canton to Chungking and from 
Chungking to Chengtu, the Nationalist Government has now 
flowa—literally so, for there has been communication be- 
tween Formosa and Szechwan only by air—to Taipeh in 
Formosa, where it is for the time being under the protection 
—and control—of Chiang Kai-shek’s own troops who were 
brought to the island from Chekiang. 


The speed of the Communist conquest of southern and 
western China has borne witness both to the overwhelming 
military prestige the Communist armies have gained as a 
result of their earlier victories and to the longing of the 
Chinese people for the end of the civil war and the restoration 
of national unity under whatever leadership. For the 
moment there is no effective military or political opposition 
to the Communists on the Chinese mainland, and it remains 
to be seen whether the sea-moats separating Formosa and 
Hainan from the continent (respectively about 100 and 15 
miles wide) will serve for any length of time to preserve a 
tesidue of the defeated faction from the further advance of 
the conquerors. 

_There are, nevertheless, elements of instability in the situa- 
tion of the Communists arising from the very ease of their 
success. The wholesale defections which have given the 
Communists the southern and western provinces have 
brought into the Communist camp great numbers of army 
and civil officials, who are merely Vicars of Bray and 
who cannot possibly be regarded as reliable from a Com- 
munist point of view. If the popularity and prestige of the 
nists were to ebb in the process of building up their 
tegime, all these old-timers would be potential agents of 
counter-revolution. The Communists certainly know this 
May be expected to strive to consolidate their power 
by developing police control and by a series of purges and 
nations in the approved totalitarian manner. But such 
‘ may itself precipitate revolts, as certain individuals 
‘thought they could strike bargains with the Communists 
discover that they are destined for political, if not physical, 
extinction, — Consolidation will not be easy for the new 
regime, and the difficulties to come may have a decisive effect 
ow its relations with the outside world. 
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Two Views on Formosa 


The Americans appear to have decided not to attempt to 
occupy the island of Formosa in any circumstances—even 
with a token force—to withhold this last Nationalist strong- 
hold from the Chinese Communists. And this decision has 
put the last ingredient into a diplomatic Christmas pudding 
which is making mouths water among experts, 
diplomat—in handling international relations—has to con- 
sider not only the reality of power but also its outward 
form.) In China, at the moment, the western powers are 
faced with one of the most delicate of all questions in inter- 
national relations ; how and when to withdraw recognition 
from one government and give it to another, which has not 
only come to power by force but whose existence is—to 
say the least—distasteful to them, if not a positive and 
lasting reminder of defeat. In this respect Formosa now 
looks like providing some light relief. 

Since the Chinese Nationalist Government, now established 
at Taipeh, have not asked the Americans to “ occupy” the 
island, they are understood to have decided that nothing 
would be gained by doing so. With some of its strategists 
dissenting, Washington has abandoned Formosa to be 
captured by the Communists as best they can, In arriving at 
this decision Formosa has been treated as Chinese territory— 
a realistic view, since it has been regarded legally as 
“ Chinese-occupied territory,” following the agreement 
reached at the Cairo Conference of 1943 that the Japanese 
should hand it back to China when the war was over. 


On the other hand, for the purposes of recognising the 
new Communist regime in Peiping as the Government of 
China, Formosa is likely to find itself on a very different 
footing. Mr Acheson, the American § of State, 


~ has taken the lead in saying that, so long as the Nationalists 


retain a foothold on the mainland, there can be no question 
of Washington recognising the Communists. And, while he 
has not committed himself about what may happen when they 
do lose that foothold, his thoughts in this respect seem to 
lie along lines very similar to those which London is 
following. Recognition of the Communists, that is to say, 
may be granted under cover of the fact that Formosa is not 
technically Chinese territory—as indeed it is not, until a 
Japanese peace treaty is actually signed. By sitting in Taipeh, 
therefore, the Nationalist Government is in exile. The 
diplomats look like having their Christmas pudding and 
eating it too. It is a dismal ending to the story of the 
Kuomintang. 


* * * 


Free Trade Unions Under Way 


The new International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, which was formally established last week, starts off 
with a formidable agenda. Its ultimate purpose, of course, 
is to act as a counterpoise to the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the body from which it has split off and which after 
its recent meeting in Peking appears to be concentrating on 
creating labour unrest, especially in the colonial areas, under 
the direction of Moscow. There is general agreement that 
the Confederation will best ee wd eee by pyres a 

itive social programme, rather than by a a purely 
canive alieede of epbouali to sow edie. Bem the 
American Federation of Labor, at any rate, intends that the 
new body shall be aggressively anti-Communist. Its final 
declaration of social and economic aims—its charter for the 
free trade unions—is a spirited enough document, but the 
new International will have to move rapidly if it is to counter 
the very powerful propaganda machine of the WFTU. 


In membership, the Confederation has made a promisi 
start. The conference credentials committee reported a t 
representation of 48,224,335 workers in 53 countries and it 
was at pains to ensure that these should be bona fide unions 
and not what Mr Deakin called state “ stooge ” organisations 


eats 
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—it was on these grounds that the Thai and Dominican 
delegates were excluded. Fears that the British or Ameri- 
cans would dominate the Confederation have, it seems, 
proved groundless. Both, in fact, are taking a back seat. 
The headquarters of the new organisation is to be in Brussels, 
not London, and the presidency and secretaryship have gone 
to a Belgian and a Dutchman respectively. This does not 
mean that policy will not in fact be largely influenced by the 
labour leaders of two major nations, but it does show the 
anxiety of the British and American trade unionists to spread 
responsibility. 

While there will not be the same deep ideological cleavages 
which wrecked the original WFTU, the new body will have 
to proceed cautiously, as the London conference d only 
too clearly. Mr Tewson, the general secretary of the TUC, 
wisely emphasised the need to keep out national party politics 
(Lord Citrine gave a similar warning to the WFTU in 1945) 
for there are differences between Catholics and Protestants 
and between the ideas of the European “ socialist ” elements 
and the American “private enterprise” unions. Un- 
doubtedly the colonial problem is the most urgent that faces 
the Confederation, Delegates from the West Indies and 
Cyprus were highly critical of British rule, and warned the 
conference that unless living standards were improved, the 
colonies might well become a happy hunting-ground for 
Communists. The regional machinery which the Confedera- 
tion proposes to establish may be of value in counteracting 
Communist influence in the sphere where the WFTU is 
most anxious to increase it. 


* * * 


More British Beef? 


The Smithfield show was a welcome reminder that 


Britain is capable of producing beef of the highest quality. 
Unfortunately, the average consumer has little reason to 
remember the fact. Nowhere are austerity standards so 
obtrusive as in the reduced quantity and quality of meat 
supplies. Ina recent paper at the Farmers’ Club, Sir Henry 
Turner stated that home production of carcase meat was 30 
per cent, and imported supplies 17 per cent, below the pre- 
war level ; yet there are two million extra mouths to feed in 
Britain. The White Paper on food consumption levels (Cmd. 
7842) published this week estimates civilian consumption of 
beef to be 36.2 Ib. per head in 1948-49 as against a prewar 
average of 54.7 lb. Australia and Africa, in the course of 
time, and South America, if trade relations improve, may be 
able to supply Britain with more meat—if it can afford to 
buy. But the prospects of a really large increase in meat 
imports are distant and uncertain, 

It follows that there is enormous scope for increased home 
production. Meat production, sandwiched between the 
emphasis on crops and the emphasis on milk, was the worst 
sufferer from wartime farming , Boer and is inevitably the 
slowest to recover. In beef production an increased number 
of cattle are pots much less beef than before the war. 
The reason for this lies partly in the disproportionate pre- 
occupation of farmers with milk production, partly in the 
longer period over which cattle are now fattened. 


The development of good beef breeds has been sadly 
neglected. Before the war, British farmers produced both 
the best and the worst beef on the market. Today, the 
latter sort predominates. The present system of Govern- 
ment control both discourages consumers from expressing 
their qucierenees and producers from meeting them. It is 
time the system was drastically modified at both enas, and a 
higher premium put on quality as well as on quantity. 

It is reasonable that the Government, without increasing 
the total cost of its agricultural commitments, should offer 
stronger incentives to this section of the industry even if 
it. means weakening the incentives to other forms of 
production. It has always been intended that the price 
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mechanism should be used to vary the emphasis of produc. 
tion. In the special circumstances of meat production, jt 
may be worth considering an increase in the subsidies avai). 
able to farmers of hill and marginal lands where cattle and 
sheep raising takes place ; (not the same thing as subsidisi 
marginally efficient producers). Lord Lovat recently urged 
this course on Government in a Lords’ debate. The 
results—whilst hardly matching his vision of Hi 
glens restocked with numerous cattle—might be worth the 
cost. 


* x * 


Cruelty to Children 


Not satisfied with the results of the Curtis Committee 
on the care of children deprived of a normal home life 
Members of Parliament of all parties passed a resolution 
on Monday asking for another inquiry—this time into cases 
of children neglected or ill-treated in their own homes. 
Cruelty to children is a subject which naturally appeals 
more strongly to the emotions than to the intellect. ft 
says much, therefore, for the courage of Mrs Nichol, 
Labour member for North Bradford, who was a member of 
the Curtis Committee, that she was able to go against the 
general sense of the House and query the usefulness of the 
proposed inquiry. 

As she pointed out, it would be virtually impossible to 
lay down specific terms of reference for the committee of 
inquiry and determine where it would stop. An essential 
fact to remember, in all these discussions of neglected or 
cruelly treated children, is that it is only working-class 
parents who come before the courts—or indeed are warned 
by inspectors of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, health visitors and the like. In other 
words, the obvious cases of cruelty and neglect, for which 
evidence can be produced, are confined to the working 
classes simply because they happen to include a larger 
proportion of the dull and backward section of the popula- 
tion than do the other classes. Yet the subtler, subjective 
forms of cruelty and neglect are found, as the Home Secre- 
tary rightly reminded the House, among all classes of society. 
Would the proposed committee be allowed to consider the 
lot of spruce and well-fed children who are nevertheless 
completely neglected by their parents ? Or of those who, 
at an early age, are sent away to be utterly miserable in 
boarding schools? Children, fortunately, are far more 
resilient than most members seemed to think. 


There is also a real danger, as Mrs Nichol emphasised, 
that another committee would merely add to the demand 
for trained people to implement all the recommendations 
it would be bound to produce. Already the Curtis Com- 
mittee’s reforms are suffering from shortage of staff. Unsuit- 
able, ill-qualified people, pushed through a training course. 
and then given the delicate task of investigating alleged cases 
of badly treated children, as a result of which the children 
may be separated from their parents, would do far more 
harm than good. There is a great deal that could be done, 
under the existing law and social welfare machinery, t 
improve the lot of the children of dull and backward parents, 
and the Home Secretary announced that he bas a working 
party looking into the extent to which the existing means 
are being neglected. For the time being, official inquiry 
should confine itself to this. 


* * * 


Patchwork Policies in France 


To many Frenchmen it is now clear that M. Queuille 
should not have been allowed to go. For his departure 
October marked the end of that promising phase of “ third 
force” stability that began in the autumn of 1948. It 5, 
of course, possible—especially if Communism and Gaullism 
regain their impetus—that a new coalition may be formed 
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parties which are, in M. Queuille’s own phrase, “ con- 
demned to live together.” But at present the extremists are 
as frustrated as the moderates, so that M. Bidault and his 
reshuffled team of ministers can play the same old game of 
jockeying for position. The Socialists in particular feel free 
to indulge in their hobby of sniping at their own representa- 
tives in the Cabinet. 
Indeed, they have good reasons for doing so. The rise 
jn the cost of living during the last three months has all but 
wiped out the fall that occurred between January and July, 


so that the poorer classes—whether wage-earners or rentiers 


—are again losing confidence. Amid what is called abun- 
dance, 10 per cent of Frenchmen are worse off than in 1946. 
So the Socialists—and M. Bidault’s own party, too—must 
champion the needy lest the Communists capture all their 
votes. 


- In fact there is very little that can be proposed honestly 
by any party which would redistribute wealth and raise the 
standard of living of all the workers at once, save perhaps a 
tise in income tax. Certain adjustments are already being 
made: for example, 30 per cent of the wage fund goes (un- 
honoured and unsung) into social security and family allow- 
ances. There is also the levelling tendency within the work- 
ing class represented by the way in which the pay of women, 
apprentices and young workers, is drawing up to that of 
fully qualified male workers. But the only healthy means of 
increasing absolutely the wage fund are higher production 
and productivity. This is the development to which the in- 
vestment plan looks forward—but in several years’ time. 


In a situation in which the popular press writes of the 
danger of social disorder, M. Petsche—more of a technician 
than a politician—is not swerving from his deflationary 
policy. The Bank of France is, with very small variations, 
maintaining the credit control system established in Septem- 
ber, 1948. Now, indeed, when it is proposed to free wages 
from government control the threat of inflation seems to come 
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as much from employers’ willingness to pay higher wages— 
at least in some sectors of the economy—as from the bar- 
gaining power of labour. M. Petsche’s budget, the main 
features of which are discussed by our Paris correspondent 
on p. 1357, is condemned by producers, manufacturers, 
traders and artisans for its proposed taxes and by labour for 
its renewal of old ones. 


* * * 


Apartheid Postponed 


It would be a mistake to read too much into the 
announcement in Capetown last Monday that apartheid 
legislation had been abandoned for the life of the present 
Parliament. Dr Malan has in no way given up his intention 
of ending the Cape franchise for coloured voters and of 
abolishing the special native representation in the House of 
Assembly. Indeed, he has expressly reserved the right to 
bring in the necessary legislation after 19§1. announce- 
ment, therefore, does not mean any change of policy towards 
the non-European races; nor is there any indication that 
Dr Jansen, the Minister of Native Affairs, will now slow 
down the present policy of tightening up the existing regula- 
tions and restrictions governing the Bantu, Asiatic and 
coloured peoples. Dr Malan is in fact simply placating his 
partner in the coalition, Mr Havenga, and possibly also 
trying to strengthen his case for taking over the three High 
Commission __ territories—Swaziland, Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland. 


In the present South Africa Parliament, Mr Havenga, the 
leader of the Afrikaner Party and the Minister of Finance, 
holds the balance between Dr Malan and General Smuts. 
He is the political successor.to General Hertzog, who was one 
of Dr Malan’s most bitter opponents and who laid down the 
principle that, in their striving for political power, the 
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Afrikaners should never go against the constitution which is 
embodied in the South Africa Act. Dr. Malan, by making it 
plain that he intended to carry through his apartheid legis- 
lation by a simple majority instead of by the two-thirds 
majority which the South Africa Act calls for in all legis- 
lation affecting the natives, showed that he cared nothing 
for General Hertzog’s principle and deeply offended Mr 
Havenga. A compromise was necessary if Dr Malan’s 
Government was not to fall, and that compromise was reached 
last Monday. 


Mr Havenga is not, however, against the policy of 
apartheid, with which he has publicly associated himself and 
his party ; his objection was to the breach of the constitu- 
tion which Dr Malan had proposed. It is nevertheless unlikely 
that Dr Malan will ever secure a two-thirds majority in 
Parliament ; therefore, the apartheid legislation should con- 
tinue to be postponed for as long as Mr Havenga continues 
to hold the balance of power. There are, unfortunately, 
many other ways of putting apartheid into practice besides 
that of passing a Bill in Parliament, and the postponement of 
legislation will change very little the present circumstances 
of the natives. 


* * * 


Leaving Out Germany 


One of the more obvious elements of fantasy in the 
various plans for regional union among the western Euro- 
pean nations is the determination of most of them to ignore 
the existence of western Germany. Only Belgium and 
Holland have shown any enthusiasm at the prospect of includ- 
ing Germany in these experiments, and their interest was 
icily douched at the recent “ Fritalux” meetings when both 
France and Italy declared that the subject was temporarily 
taboo. During the “ Uniscan” preliminaries there has been 
no public mention of Germany, although it is possible that 
Sweden might raise the question of its inclusion. The 
reason for this general unwillingness to invite Germany is, 
of course, the fear of competition from its industries. 


By shunning Germany the Marshall nations hope perhaps 
to hide the facts from themselves, or at least to postpone the 
evil day when the facts must be faced. The plain truth is 
that before the war Germany’s trade within western Europe 
was larger than that of any other European nation, Britain 
included ; it accounted for over a fifth of total trade in what 
is now the Marshall Plan area. It is difficult to see how any 
action on the part of its neighbours can prevent this pattern 
from being ultimately restored ; indeed, the trading weight 
of Germany in western Europe may even tend to increase 
if only because it has been partially cut off—by the cold 
war—from its substantial prewar markets in eastern Europe. 

The force of the argument in favour of including western 
Germany in one or more of the western European economic 
unions is identical with that put forward by those who 
advocate a political union of Europe. It will be better for 
all if German recovery takes place within and not outside 
the rest of western Europe. Germany is left out then its 
reconstruction programme will inevitably be based on some- 
thing very akin to economic warfare. 

* * * 


Report on Police 


The second part of the report by Lord Oaksey’s com- 
mittee on the police* is a good, workmanlike document. It 
contains very few startling recommendations and only one 
which is likely to cause much controversy if the Government 
decide to accept it. The bulk of the report is concerned with 
a large number of minor improvements in the conditions of 
service in the police. Some small changes are recommended 
in the disciplinary code ; there is a plea for civilian welfare 


* Cmd. 7831. H.MS.O. 2s. 
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officers to be attached to all the large forces ; better canteens 
and an extra ration of cheese for those on arduous duty or 
without canteen facilities are asked for. The i 
vigorously attacks the local authorities for not 
enough houses for married policemen ; and some j 
ments in the present system of police representation are sug- 
gested. 

The controversial recommendation is that “ the 
powers of appointment, promotion and discipline in 
forces in England and Wales (now vested in the watch com- 
mittees) should be conferred on the chief constables as in 
other forces.” The recommendation was first made by the 
Desborough committee in 1920, but since then no govern- 
ment has tried to put it into practice. It will inevitably mean 
a fierce struggle between the local authorities concerned and 
the central government, for such powers as the watch com. 
mittees possess will not be surrendered lightly. There is a 
great deal to be said in favour of the recommendation ; it 
has for long been an absurdity in the organisation of the 
police that the chief constable of a borough force should have 
no disciplinary authority over the men under him. In 
practice, however, most chief constables of borough forces 
today get on reasonably well with their watch committees 
and their lack of disciplinary authority is not quite so serious 
as it appears to be on paper. It is also worth considering 
whether, in view of the modern trend towards centralisation 
and the danger of the police developing into a state service, 
it would not be wiser to leave the powers of the watch com- 
mittees as they are and so to ensure that local control over 
the police is not weakened. However reluctant he may be 
to use it, the Home Secretary possesses the means for bringing 
watch committees to heel if need be, and, on the face of it, 
It seems unnecessary to stir up trouble simply for the sake 
of rationalisation. 


* * ® 


Problem for the Welfare State 


As it becomes more obvious that the social services 
cannot fulfil all the calls upon them, there is a growing 
demand for a financial recompense for contracting out. 
The latest manifestation of this claim occurred at a meeting 
of the Middlesex Education Committee last Monday whea 
the committee discussed the principles on which parents 
with children attending fee-paying schools could receive 
assistance from the county council. 


The issue at stake is relevant to the education and the 
national health services particularly. In the case of the 
schools the contention is that if parents choose to send their 
children to fee-paying schools, they are entitled as ratepayers 
and taxpayers to a refund of what it would have cost to 
educate their children in a state school. Put crudely like this 
the argument carries little conviction, and in prewar days the 
middle-class parent would rarely have thought of using it. 
But owing to the acute overcrowding of the grammar sc 
the argument can now be presented in a stronger form. 
Parents can now argue that they are doing a positive service 
to other children in the free-place schools by removing theit 
children to the fee-paying ones, and they ask either for the 
full fees, or for the costs they are “ saving.” In the hospital 
service, the actual practice is somewhat different. Regional 
boards pay the full cost of a patient in a private hospital 
who cannot be found a bed in a state hospital, but they 
do not do so unless they themselves have placed the patient. 
They do not subsidise privately made arrangements. 

The answer to this question is not easy. On the one 
hand the state, by making medical treatment and education 
free, has assumed obligations and implied promises which it 
cannot fulfil, and the private citizen has some justification 
for assuming that the state will make good its failures by 
paying an indemnity. On the other hand, when beds of 
school places become available in “free” institutions, thea 
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there cannot be a justification for paying for places elsewhere 


to suit the preferences of individuals. In the case of the 
hospitals the distinction is fairly easy—an empty bed is an 
obvious bed. But in a school who is to decide if there is an 
empty place ? A parent and a local authority may take a 
very different view of what is the desirable size of classes. 
The whole problem is complicated by the fact that by and 
large it is the middle-class family which is concerned. It 
is therefore temptingly easy to make the issue a political one, 
when in reality it is a problem inherent in the evolution 
of the welfare state which needs dispassionate consideration. 


* * * 


Exodus from London 


A recent leading article in The Economist asked whether 

the Government was in earnest about the proposal to dis- 
population and industry out of London on a large 
scale. The Ministry of Town and Country Planning has 
now put some tentative proposals about decentralisation to 
the local authorities concerned. The memorandum lists, 
in addition to the eight new towns, sixteen existing towns 
as being suitable “reception areas” for Londoners. They 
include towns as far afield as Ashford (Kent) and Bletchley, 
and a majority of the new centres are actually outside the 
London planning region. A broad plan is put forward for 
linking the reception towns with suitable London districts, 
based “on the natural inclination of people to move 
outward along the lines of communication”; five such 
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evacuation sectors are distinguished, three to the North and 
two to the South of the Thames. The congested boroughs 
will keep separate housing lists of residents wanting to move 
to the new centres. However, the Ministry states, perhaps 
not emphatically enough, that priority in the reception 
towns will be given to persons who will work there. 

Its proposals are broadly in line with the Greater London 
plan; but they must be regarded as no more than a first 
instalment. The total eventual movement of population 
which they envisage is no more than 500,000, including 
those going to the new towns. But even this first instal- 
Ment presents difficulties. The reception towns cannot 
afford to build houses on the required scale or to undertake 

in some cases would amount to complete remodel 
of the town centre. Some method must therefore be fou 
of sharing the cost of dispersal equitably over the whole 
region. 

_The Ministry states that the proposals “must be con- 
sidered experimental, because there is no previous experience 
to be drawn on.” Humility from a Government depart- 
ment is always welcome, so long as it is not a cover for 
half-heartedness. It must be said again that a policy of 

sal will only be successful if it is carried out on a broad 
is backed by the full weight of all Government 
ts (and not merely by a junior Ministry). 
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Dollar Premiums for the Middle East 


The American diplomats from Middle Eastern capitals 
who met at Istanbul in the last days of November ended their 
conference with an unrevealing communique about “ econo- 
mic and social development” as the “promising path to 
stabilisation in the area.” What they did not publicly admit 
was how often their discussion dwelt on the mounting 
problem of finance. Congress is getting tighter fisted. Y 
talk kept reverting to the political and social vacuum which, 
in western interests, they want to fill. The question was— 


and remains—how is the job to be done without spending too 
much money? 


The unevenness with which American governmental aid is 
spread over the area is little realised. Counting Greece as 
part of the Middle East—as it is in American military think- 
ing—the Greeks come first on the list. As far as military aid 
is concerned, $371 million worth of military equipment was 
made available to them under the Truman Aid programme ; 
the Turks received $175 million worth over the same period. 
Since then, the two countries combined are obtaining a 
further $211 million worth under the Mutual Defence Assist- 
ance Act programme for 1949-50. Persia is to receive $9 
million worth of military equipment under this same Act, and 
has also had a loan of $26 million for further military 
purchase. 


Non-military aid is large chiefly because Greece and 
Turkey belong to the ECA group of countries, and get 
Marshall aid. Greece, as the only war devastated country, 
understandably tops the list. It has received over $600 
million in the period from January, 1945, to mid 1949. 
Turkey, whose share of American bountv is alwavs thought 
by its middle eastern neighbours to be much larger than is 
actually the case, has received (in addition to its two E 
grants of $39 million and $61 million, respectively) one credit 
of $36 million and another of $16 million, largely earmarked 
for the repair of ships. | Elsewhere, Israel has had $100 
million this year from the Export Import Bank, Saudi Arabia 
$15 million from the same source, Afghanistan $21 million, 
and Egypt a small loan for a specific purpose. Other states 
have ie failed to proffer the specific plans and guarantees 
of fulfilment for which the American lender is now beginning 
to ask before he puts his hand in his pocket. 


If this list is studied map in hand two points emerge 
clearly. The first is that Congress has, even in its most 
openhanded mood, paid out liberally only where it considers 
that it is paying the premium on an insurance policy—that 
is, on the borders of the Soviet Union. The second is that, 
if the purse strings are now tightening, Congress is unlikely 
to be generous in countries where no military threat appears 
to exist. The most likely field for further middle eastern 
aid therefore appears to be Persia. 





kindly reviewer has written that 
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Leadership Needed 


These reflections suggest that there is at present 
more of goodwill than of substance behind the Clapp plan 
(described in The Economist of November 26th) for turning 
the provision of work for the Arab refugees into the first step 
towards internationally sponsored schemes for developing the 
Arab states. The Uno Assembly has now approved it by 47 
votes to nil, with 6 abstentions. It will cost, for eighteen 
months, only $54.9 million. Yet, to judge by what happened 
last time the hat went round for contributions towards this 
particular refugee problem, very few of those who voted will 
feel it a duty to contribute. 

This means that the brunt of the expense will once more 
fall upon the United States. American officials have spoken 
of an American “ fair share” of some 50 to 55 per cent of 
the total. But they have to satisfy Congress with 
their replies to such questions as: “Where does this 
lead ?” and “ Who else is contributing ?” As things stand, 
they have to admit that Arab delegates are saying “ no hand- 
out and no kind of job will make these people forget home.” 
They cannot conceal that Mr Bevin has little zest for 
squeezing a corresponding contribution out of the British 
Treasury ; or that the French, though so ready to resume a 
role in the Middle East, are too absorbed with the affairs of 
the French Union to spare francs for new overseas invest- 
ments. 

Given the inspiration of an imaginative lead, Congress 
might yet be persuaded that there is a useful yield to be had 
from Middle East investment not only on the borders of the 
Soviet Union but also farther south. From time to time a 
man of vitality and vision can charm them into action, as 
could General Marshall or Count Bernadotte. It is just 
possible that Mr Clapp is another such figure. If he is not, 
if—like so many of the Americans who have lately darted 
in and out of the Middle Eastern scene—he drops the topic 
because he must return to his own concerns at home, then 
success depends on his working for the appointment of an 
outstanding personality as director of his new agency. If 

































































The Spoiled Bantling 


It is within the recollection of every mam in the empire, 
that agriculture was continually spoken of in Parliament 
and at public meetings, by our statesmen and our clergy, 
by most public writers and public speakers, as the great 
and vital interest of the State—that it was described 2s 
giving health to the body and peace to the mind—while 
other occupations were described as enfeebling and cor- 
rupting, filling the community with pauperism and crime 
—that it has long been spoken of as exclusively a native 
industry, and guarded like a tender babe against the rough 
weather to which other interests end pursuits are exposed. 
It has in truth been doubly wronged. It has been brought 
up to rely on protection. It has been continually cheated, 
as Mr Disraeli explained, by mere phrases and meaning- 
less cries, and that irritating truth it has now learned. It 
is a spoiled child, encouraged in waywardness and idle- 
ness, indulged in the gratification of all its imprudent 
desires, praised in all companies, far before its brethren, 
as a paragon of perfection ; and now it is snubbed and 
flouted for claiming its usual indulgences. To correct a 
spoiled bantling is necessary for its own welfare ; but we 
admit that it has been wronged by the injudicious favour, 
and must suffer by the ruggedness of the cure, though 
indispensable to its permanent safety. The agriculturists 
may justly complain of the doting Legislature which pam- 
pered them into weakness, end mistaking its power, now 
feels itself compelled to expose them, like the rest of 
their brethren, to the rough treatment of nature. 


The Economist 
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there is to be just another committee, then the new United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency may become just another 
name on the list of commissions which, born of the Palestine 
problem, have tried and failed. 

a @ 


The End of the Strand 


The announcement that the Strand Magazine will 
cease publication next spring is one more sign of the decline 
of the monthly magazine. To the two generations whicn 
read their first instalment of Conan Doyle, E. Nesbit, W. w, 
Jacobs, or Kipling in its pages, its disappearance will be the 
removal of a landmark as characteristic as those denizens of 
the same street, Romano’s and the Lyceum. One of the diffi- 
culties that nowadays afflicts a magazine dependent upon 
good story tellers is that a penal rate of taxation makes it 
wholly unprofitable for successful writers to contribute to 
such a journal. Moreover the triple calculation of overhead 
and production costs, advertising revenue, and circulation 
revenue has told against monthly newspapers at the same 
time that it has favoured weekly periodicals. 

The history of journalism is strewn with the wreckage of 
first-class publications which could not make ends meet, the 
Pall Mall Gazette, the Westminster Review and many others, 
But the case of the Strand is rather different. It is controlled 
by a publishing house, George Newnes Ltd., which owns a 
number of highly successful trade and other papers and which 
last year reported a net profit after tax of £526,092 on a 
capital of £1,232,472. It is hard to believe that, if the 
British press is as enterprising as it made itself out to be to 
the Royal Commission, the resources of a publishing house of 
this size could not restore a magazine with as much existing 
goodwill as the Strand to its pristine position, redesigned 
and reorganised to suit contemporary taste. A publishing 
house is a business enterprise whose projects must be finan- 
cially sound, but it is also a trustee of the affections of the 
reading public, in Britain and overseas, and of that public’s 
standards of taste. It is sad that George Newnes Ltd. 
should have decided that of the three pocket monthly 
magazines which they publish, they should dispense with the 
Strand and concentrate on the publication of London Opinion 


and Men Only. 
* * 


Another Snoop 


Another obnoxious snoop has been revealed. A doctor 
writing to the Bntish Medical Fournal says that he has been 
asked by the clerk of his local executive council to provide 
three prescriptions for imaginary patients. These—if he 
had agreed to sign them, which he did not—would have been 
taken by the council’s “agent” to be made up by the 
chemists whose dispensing the council wished to test. When 
they were made up, the chemists would have been told their 
real oe and the drugs would have been sent off to be 
tested. 

Doubtless, if Mr Bevan is asked about this proce- 
dure, he will defend it, as exchange control informing has 
been defended, on the grounds of precedent, for the testing 
of chemists in this way was carried out under national health 
insurance. But an obnoxious practice cannot be hallowed 
merely by reason of its old age, and the sooner it is stopped 
the better. As the British Medical Fournal points out, an 
executive council can always test a chemist’s dispensing by 
selecting a preparation already made up for a genuine patient. 
There is not the slightest need to obtain a doctor’s collabora- 
tion in catching the chemist out even if such a practice were 
not in itself highly objectionable. 

* * * 
Correction 


In the table of US imports in the article last week oo 


“ Europe’s ing Dollar ts,” the totals were trans- 
ore Those at the foot of columns 1, 2 and 3 should have 
at the foot of columns 4, § and 6 and vice versa. 
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Letters to 


The Dilemma of Defence 


Sir,.—Your article “The Dilemma of Defence ” states the 
problem very clearly, but gives little indication of how the 
British people should make the choice which lies before them. 

The question is really one of security. We want economic 
security, which demands efficiency ; we want social security 
which involves social services, and we want political security 
which necessitates defences. Without adequate armed protec- 
tion we are politically insecure. Without economic security, 
both armed protection and social security are impossibie. It 
is obvious that the deciding factor is economic, but history 
shows that in a world of power politics there is little point in 
being economically secure without also being politically secure. 
There must therefore be a balanced fulfilment of the social, 
political and economic conditions, and it is the achievement 
of this balance which constitutes the problem So that the 
choice is not Social Welfare or Defence, but how much of each. 

Defence is plainly subject to the same economic considera- 
tions as the social services. It is in fact exactly similar to 
National Insurance and the Health Service. It is an insurance 
against political ill-health. Why should we not then, in these 
days when social service is identified with government service, 
regard defence as a social service ? It would then be a matter 
of deciding in what proportions to have the various social 
services. Mr Alexander would become as important as Mr 
Bevan and Mr Griffiths ; the people would realise that all three 
are subject to Sir Stafford Cripps ; and that without them all 
playing their full part, we could not have even Mr Attlee !— 
Yours faithfully, J. A. BaLpwin 


St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford 


Economic Documents 


Sir,—During the last few years readers of your journal must 
have become aware that international economic co-operation 
has expressed itself in the formation of a large number of 
international organisations. These new institutions, with their 
strange titles, ITO, OEEC, ECA, FAO, etc., may well play 
an extremely important role in world economic development. 

From time to time articles describing and commenting on 
their work appear in your columns and the reports they pub- 
lish are, I suppose, read by a few financial journalists and 
economists. There does not, however, appear to be a general 
appreciation of the fact that a new and important economic 
development has taken place since 1945. The period 1945-49 
has been in strong contrast with the period 1918-22 in this 
as in so many other respects. 

Economic co-operation has, we must hope, come to stay. 
Its organisations are numerous but not very well co-ordinated. 
As their actions may have such far reaching consequences, 
cught not their plans and reports to be submitted to careful 
and expert analysis and a far wider public? Is there not a 
need for the integrated study of these documents and for this 
new development to be explicitly recognised in your columns, 
by the BBC and in the Universities ?—Yours faithfully, 


S. J. LANGLEY 
The University, Sheffield 


{The problem that Mr Langley raises is a ieal one. The 
flow of international official documents is now a very large one, of 
varying quality and availability. The Economist does what it can, 
both in its own columns and in the Records and Statistics supple- 
ment, to inform its readers of the existence of these documents, 
t© summarise (or at least to indicate the nature of) their contents 
and, when it seems called for, to comment upon them. But a 
reasoned and comparative critique of all of them would be beyend 
the powers of any but a well-endowed institution —Eprtor.] 
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the Editor 


The Law and Its Effect 


Sir,—A recent “red petrol” case in Portstnouth seems to 
me to raise a matter of some public concern. The circum. 
Stances are these: the offender was a disabled ex-Service man 
who had built up over a period of three years a private hire 
business: the business grew sufficiently to require two cars, 
but despite repeated applications a second petrol allocation was 
not granted, The second car was therefore run on the basic 
petrol allowance only. Inevitably, the time came when an order 
could not be met for lack of petrol ; it was then decided to take 
the risk and use red petrol. This was undoubtedly a rash and 
ill-advised decision, particularly in these days when the more 
enterprising have only to put a foot wrong for the less ente~ 
prising to feel it their bounden duty to inform the police, And 
this is precisely what happened. 


The offender was fined £25 and had his driving licence and 
Road Fund licence suspended for a year. The effect of these 
penalties, in this case, was to fine a man while at the same time 
removing his means of paying that fine by destroying his 
business and livelihood. To this is added the likelihood that 
the offender may be involved in the loss of both his cars 
through inability to maintain hire-purchase payments on them. 


Usually, we must all try to regard “red petrol offences” as 
serious and the penalties imposed in this case were not, perhaps, 
unduly harsh in themselves. But is it really the intention that 
the effect of punishment should be to put a man out of busi- 
ness and wreck the hard work of years ? No such serious con- 
sequences result in the case of a private citizen who uses red 
petro] for pleasure motoring—a much less excusable offence. 
It is surely a rather less than adequate answer to maintain 
that as the penalties are known the consequences of trans- 
gression must be accepted. The effects of a just punishment 
may not themselves be just, and if this—very properly—is not 
the law’s concern, it certainly should be the public’s.—Yours 


faithfully, P. Daxias Smita 
18 Lennox Road South, Southsea 


Steel Imports 


Sm,—I have read, with considerable interest, your note, 
“Canada to Buy British Steel,” on page 1319 of your last 
issue, and am concerned as to the misunderstanding which not 
only may arise but has already arisen, regarding the statement 
contained therein that, apart from structural steel, Britain 1s 
also to supply to Canada a certain amount of sheet, some 
of it deep drawn and some motor body sheet To supply the 
latter, Britain imports slab from the United States for re-rolling 
into sheet in this country. 


While Canada is a considerable importer of this class of 
sheet from the United States and would undoubtedly be a 
willing buyer from this country, the supply position does not 
permit exports of deep drawn or motor body sheet. Unul 
our new plant begins its operations next year, supplies of this 
class of steel are restricted. We have in fact bought certain 
quantities from the United States and also a limited quanuty 
of slabs for processing here. This country is now s¢lf- 
supporting in slabs and will be in sheets next year, but for 
the time being exports must necessarily be severely ¢ 
in the interests of the finishing industries in this country.— 
Yours faithfully, Epwarp W. SENIOF 


Steel House, Tothill Street, Westminster 


“F 
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Books and Publications 


Roosevelt and Stalin 


“ Roosevelt and the Russians : The Yalta Conference.” By 


Edward Stettinius, Jr. 367 pages. Doubleday and 
Company Inc. New York. 


Ir is not improbable that the nex: twelve months will see 
Sialin pressing in his own peculiar fashion for another three- 
Power conference like that held in Yalta in February, 1945 ; 
and decades from now the humorous historian of “ 1945 And 
All That” will probably say that Yalta was for the Russians 
“a good thing.” Yet no one will want to commit himself 
irrevocably to this view until Mr Churchill’s account of his 
Crimean meeting with Stalin and the late President Roosevelt 
has been published. For the time being, it will be wise to 
treat each personal record strictly on its merits and to eschew 
any premature attempts at a comparative study of evidence. 


Judged from this narrow point of view, this record by the 
former Secretary of State, Mr Stettinius, is important, highly 
interesting, but unconvincing. Mr Roosevelt emerges as starry- 
eyed, not by American or liberal British standards, but by 
those ot Stalin himself and of Mi Churchill in Marlburian 
mood. The President had constantly in mind the possibility 
that the people of the United States would in less than two 
years swing back to isolationism, that it would be satisfied 
with nothing less than a world organisation as a reward for 
its sacrifices, and that the main purpose of the Yalta meeting— 
apart from the need to co-ordinate military operations with 
Stalin—must be to get the Russians into that body. It is 
quite clear from Mr Stettinius’s record that the Russians were 
at first lukewarm about the United Nations, but became hot 
for it once it was Clear that the Americans would regard their 
interest and collaboration as a vital concession. Stalin said 
quite frankly that it struck him as strange to enter into a 
political organisation which would include governments which 
had not thought fit to have diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. The result was that on the crucial issue of the con- 
ference, the future status and government of Poland, President 
Roosevelt gave way sufficiently—at any rate on paper—to make 
the Russians think they could have their own way in Warsaw. 


Mr Stettinius puts up a stout defence of his President and 
nothing in the book is more impressive than the intelligent 
loyalty he shows to his chief; but he gives the game away 
when he points out how strong were the cards in the hands of 
Stalin, who could give his colleagues day by day reports of the 
Red Army’s tidal sweep across central Europe, while Shaef 
was only just recovering from the shock of the German offen- 
sive in the Ardennes. Mr Stettinius even suggests, on what 
appears to be very slender evidence from Mr Harriman in 
Moscow, that Stalin’s hands were being tied by members of 
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the Politbureau who thought he was giving away too much to 
his allies. This is probably the greatest compliment yet paid 
to the Generalissimo’s diplomatic skill. As a contrast it is 
piquant to read of Stalin countering Mr Churchill’s warnings 
of what British public opinion would say about the agreement 
on Poland with the assurance that there was no possibility of 
the Labour Party winning the next general election. Mr 
Stettinius makes it seem doubtful whether the Americans and 
the British can be said to have suffered defeat at the Yalta 
conference ; but there is more than a suspicion that they had 
their legs pulled. 

The verdict of Mr Stettinius is sober but damning: the 
Russians failed to honour the agreements in which their most 
vital interests were affected. Thirteen days after Yalta ended 
the Rumanians were being bullied, the Lublin government was 
being “widened” and not “reorganised,” and there were 
serious delays in the Russian collaboration in plans for con- 
trolling Germany. It is true that the sudden termination of 
Lend-Lease affronted Moscow, that Stalin could not be 
expected to switch in a matter of weeks from a security system 
based on spheres of influence to one based on an embryo world 
organisation. But there were more instances of Soviet bad 
faith than any reasonable man can be expected to excuse, 


The Wicked British 


“Plot Against Peace.” By Ralph Parker. Moscow, 1949- 


Sixce 1946 Soviet propaganda has spared no efforts to instil 
into the Soviet public, through the press, the radio, the 
cinema and other means, the idea that western governments 
are evil and hostile. Most recently (perhaps inspired by 
Kravchenko) it has started publishing the reminiscences of 
citizens of capitalist countries who have changed their allegiance 
to the Soviet side. The first of these books appeared under 
the name of a former typist of the United States Embassy 


- in Moscow, who remained in the Soviet Union in order to 


marry a Soviet singer (she could not, of course, have hoped 
to marry him had she returned to the United States). This 
first book exposed the imperialist and anti-Soviet policy of the 
State Department, and described sensationally the political and 
personal “crimes ” of American diplomats in Moscow. For the 
second book of the series, which has now appeared, we are 
indebted to the Daily Worker’s Moscow correspondent, Mr 
Ralph Parker ; and this time it is the turn of the second main 
“ imperialist” power, Great Britain. 

The “plot against peace” is British foreign policy over the 
last twelve years, and the “plotters” are the successive 
reactionary and non-representative governments of Britain, and 
their able henchmen in the Foreign Office. Here is Mr 
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Chamberlain as “the zealous propagator of Hitler’s racial 
theories”; here is Mr Bevin opposing any attempt at de-nazi- 
fication ; here are our Balkan Ambassadors busy with a hundred 
monstrous intrigues ; here are whole legions of secret agents 
(none of them secret enough to escape Mr Parker’s exposure) ; 
and here, of course, is the ever-laudable Soviet Utopia that 
defeated Hitler single-handed and goes on now to fresh 
triumphs. In brief, it is simply the Soviet version of recent 
history, identical, even in the phraseology, to what Pravda has 
long been saying. Mr Parker has been brought to a new and 
true understanding of the events which he himself described 
so differently as correspondent of The Times, and the fact that 
he has been able to master so thoroughly the new viewpoint 
shows that he must be an apt learner—or perhaps that the 
Soviet Union is an apt teacher. 


This book will do real harm in the Soviet Union by its 
“revelations” about the anti-Soviet activities and spying 
carried on, supposedly, by the British Embassy in Moscow. 
These cannot but sow suspicion and mistrust amongst ordinary 
Soviet citizens. The isolation of foreign diplomats in the 
Soviet Union will become greater, and the measure of real 
understanding, already small, which they can get or impart, 
will become smaller still. 


Withal, Mr Parker is a clever journalist, and he improves 
his repetition of stale materia! with some lively personal touches 
—mostly malicious. The recollections of the pretentious 
Lancashire town where the author was born have the ring of 
sincerity ; and the descriptions of Foreign Office personalities, 
diplomatic social life at Moscow, and the British Ambassador’s 
tea-party, while not giving much impression of sincerity, have 
enough poignancy to make them a succés de scandale amongst 
those described. Keeping his most astonishing revelation till 
the last, Mr Parker ends his book by declaring that he has 
written it in order to further friendly co-operation between 
England and the Soviet Union. Unfortunately, those who 
write books like Plot against Peace are guilty of something very 
like the book’s title. 


Hitler and Traditional Diplomacy 


“ Documents on German Foreign Policy. 1918-1945.” Series . 


D. Vol. 1. September 1937-September 1938. Neurath 
to Ribbentrop. US State Department. _1,220 pages. 
$3.25 and HMSO 21s. Vol. II. 1937-38. Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. US State Department. _1,070 pages. 
$3.26. 
THE two volumes of German diplomatic documents which 
it 1s now possible to study in translation show the western 
Powers, so late as 1937 and 1938, still propping up the corpse 
of the old diplomacy which Hitler had stabbed in the back. 
Their representatives collected accurate information about 
traditional things which had become irrelevant. If one tried 
to suggest to them what we now find to be true, that the 
Sudeten-German party in Czechoslovakia was working for the 
incorporation of all Bohemia and Moravia in the German 
Reich (“ at heart it desires nothing more ardently . . .” Henlein’s 
report to Hitler, November 19, 1937), one was dismissed as a 
madman, a cynic, an anti-German fanatic. It is a slight con- 
sclation to discover that—at least by August 10, 1938—Lord 
Runciman was aware that he was only marking time. “ Success,” 
he wrote to Lord Halifax, “depends on whether or not the 
Fuhrer wants to go to war. If he does, the excuse will be 
found easily.” 

It has sometimes been supposed that Hitler’s decisions were 
based upon inaccurate information from men who were afraid 
to tell him the truth. Certainly a good deal of nonsense was 
reported to him by Nazi Party people of the Biiro-Ribbentrop 
and the Auslands-Organisation; but, allowing for their 
habitually chauvinistic outlook, the professional diplomats 
informed Hitler correctly. 


It is particularly interesting to have the precise evidence 
that Eisenlohr, the German Minister in Prague during the most 
difficult period of Czech-German relations prior to Munich, 
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sent fair and not unfriendly reports of his conversations with 
Benes at a time when Goebbels was working up a picture of 
the President as a veritable ogre. Further, Eisenlohr made 
it perfectly clear (Report on Czechoslovak Foreign Policy, 
January 12, 1938) that the Czechoslovak Government was 
reticent and sceptical towards its Russian ally at a time when 
the Minister, for the enlightenment of the German people, was 
depicting the Czechoslovak Republic as a Communist spear- 
head pointed at the German heart of Europe. To reward his 
services, as we have known since the Nuremberg Trial (when 
many of the documents now published were quoted), the 
German Minister in Prague was marked down for assassination 
by his own people, if this should prove the most convenient 


way of provoking a crisis at the moment designated by the 
Fuhrer. 


Not only Eisenlohr, but also Dieckhoff from Washington, 
Dirksen (for the short time he was here) from London and even 
von Papen from Vienna reported unwelcome facts. Secretary 
of State Weizsaicker at the Wilhelmstrasse, according to the 
records kept and perhaps revised by himself, resisted Ribben- 
trop’s exhortations to blind faith in the Fihrer, and more than 
once urged that the western Powers could not be hoodwinked 
indefinitely. On the other hand, he seems to have been nicely 
indifferent as to whether the “ chemical” should give way to 
the “mechanical” process when Austria or Czechoslovakia 
were to be destroyed. 

It is useful to have now the authentic evidence of the quarrels 
within the Austrian Nazi Party or within that of Hen!ein, 
quarrels which were often said to be the malicious invention 
of Jews and Freemasons. By admitting their close connections 
with Germany and their preference for violence, SA people 
such as Leopold, Kasper and Haider were apt to interfere with 
the more refined methods of the SS leaders. It can be seen 
that the objections of Dieckhoff to Kuhn’s Bund in the United 
States were, mutatis mutandis, much the same as Papen’s 
objections to Hauptmann Leopold. But Hitler allowed the 
apparent indiscipline of the SA people because it suited him ; 
it served to bewilder and unnerve the outside world. He 
despised his professional diplomas not least, perhaps, because 
he deceived them, too, over this. 

It was Hitler’s rise to power in 1933 which killed traditional 
diplomacy. Nor did direct contact between the heads of states 
take its place ; for the documents confirm what was apparent 
at the time, that Hitler, who was temperamentally incapable 
of negotiation, used personal meetings as propaganda. He 
exploited the spectacular possibilities each time, but he often 
scarcely bothered to find time for private conversations even 
with Mussolini, and if he found time it was in order to deliver 
his harangues. A memorandum by Biilow-Schwante on his 
casual talks with the Duce when accompanying him on his 
Berlin visits in September, 1937, confirms the impression that 
the dictators deliberately avoided business-like conversations. 

Thus from 1933 to 1939 Hitler ignored the advice and 
information of his own diplomats, while the western powers 
persisted in their futile attempt to lead him back to the ways 
of the old diplomacy. Like other things which Hitler destroyed, 
these methods of diplomacy have not yet been restored. 


Light on the Victorians 


« Charles Dickens and Early Victorian England.” By R. 
J. Cruikshank. Pitman. 303 pages and 14 Isotype 
charts. 20s. 


“We cannot escape the Victorians. We may think of them as 
museum pieces, despise their standards and detest their 
cruelties, but they haunt us. They are in our blood. . . . Who 
in the end can escape his father and grandfather ? ” Now that 
the Age of Shoddy—the nineteen twenties and thirties—is 
behind us, says Mr Cruikshank, we turn back with increasing 
interest to review the achievements of the middle Victorians, 


like a family for whom nothing has fallen out well-—fortune 
gone, hopes disappointed, faith lost—a family suddenly remem- 
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bering the peaceful lives that its grandparents lived, and wistfully 
returning to its springs and origins for health and strength. 


And there is no better guide to the ancestral mansion— 
perhaps one of those beetling palaces at Norwood or Beulah 
Hill which he describes so well—than Mr Cruikshank. 


This is not a book about Dickens ; it is not strictly about 
Early Victorian England, for the author taking the span of 
Dickens’s creative life from 1837 to his death in 1870 com- 
prehends the middle period as well. But it uses the characters 
and the imagination of Dickens as the centre light to illumine 
the scene, leaving other torch bearers to light up dark corners 
and obscure alleys. The author wisely relegates the facts and 
figures of Victorian development to a sort of Clapham-in- 
pictures at the back of the book. It is an imaginative attempt 
to capture the quality, the feel, the smell, the colour of Early 
and Mid-Victorian England. Seldom has the material been 
better used; Mr Cruikshank brings to the task many of 
Dickens’s own qualities, a sense of pity for misery which 1s 
inten#e without being sentimental, the unphilosophical radical’s 
biting anger with wrongdoing and injustice, an ability to get 
inside the skin of other people’s lives, an imagination that ‘s 
not only perceptive but also accurate, and, most important, a 
deep knowledge of and feeling for London. And what diverse 
material it is to work upon: the festering human heritage of 
the industrial towns, George Hudson and John Henry New- 
man, the grandees of the suburbs and the gaunt gaiety of the 
gin palaces. Mr Cruikshank’s sensitive fingers unravel two 
threads that run continuously through every facet of Victorian 
life—one is the interest in religion, “ The Victorian debated the 
themes of Faith not only without self-consciousness, but with 
positive zest. Sex was their embarrassment, as religion is 
ours.” The other is the macabre quality of the Victorian 
imagination : 


There are two elements in the great Victorian age which are 
not taken into sufficient account nowadays—the violent and the 
sinister. . . . The daintiness of its sentimental art and writing 
masked its spiritual corruptions. The awful authority of Mrs. 
Grundy prevented its writers of genius, such writers as Dickens 
and Thackeray, from doing more than murmuring hints of the 
wickedness they knew. The villains in Dickens are commonly 
thought to be merely comical nowadays. To the contemporary 
reader they were real enough in essence, if not in speech. They 
were emanations of that ferocious and concentrated malevolence, 
the joy in evil for its own sake, which lay beneath the enamelled 
surface painted with pretty scenes from the “ Idylls of the King.” 
It is hard to understand how a legend grew up that Dickens is 
primarily the celebrant of Christmas cheer. . . . Guilt and blood 
tormented his dreams. Sometimes he walked the streets in a 
trance, half-believing the brand of murderer was on him. That 
mind, so sensitive to all the deep impulses and quivering vibra- 
tions of his age, was obsessed by the barbarous savagery of its 
underworld. Carlyle said of De Quincey that he had the face of 
a child, but of a child that had seen Hell. That might have been 
applied to Dickens when he was wrestling with the lost spirits 
that called on him to make their torments articulate. 


The book is beautifully illustrated. It is a book that is not 
only a delight for the hour, but is worthy of a permanent 
place on the bookshelf beside Mr G. M. Young’s “ Portrait 
of an Age.” 


Social Myths 


“Le Pouvoir et L’Opinion.” By Alfred Sauvy. Payot, 
Paris. 188 pages. 450 Francs. 


M. Savvy, who is director of the National Institute of Demo- 
graphical Studies and member of the Economic Council of 
France, has given this masterly work the sub-title “An Essay 
in political and social psychology.” In effect the book és a 
condensed treatise on the observation of economic and social 
facts and on the proper role of informed authority in the 
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modern world, It is also a plea for general education in politics, 
M. Sauvy’s main theme is expressed in the preface: 


What is certain, is that the time-lag in general knowledge about 
modern technique and objectives is hindering the functioning in 
those fields of a democracy conceived a century and a half ago 
The complexity and scale of the problems to hand are gradually 
removing them from the competency of institutions with whom it 
is a point of honour not to evolve. 


Until, therefore, public opinion—therein included the public’s 
co-dupes, its elected representatives—is educated enough to 
evaluate the cardinal features of an economic and social situa- 
tion, democracy will remain, intellectually and institutionally, 
a shadow. 


The theme is not new. What is novel is M. Sauvy’s sensi- 
tive examination of the manner in which error is formed— 
often in face of accessible scientific truth—and of the whole 
chain of false reactions to which it gives rise. Thus M. Sauvy 
is led to describe the attitude of various types to their environ- 
ment ; the man in the street, the businessman, the civil servant, 
the politician and finally the ideal economic and social 
“meteorologist.” Different social groups hold different 
characteristic assumptions which have the power of myths. 
These semi-conscious myths and illusions are expounded by 
M. Sauvy with great force and convincing illustrations: the 
myth of the past golden age ; “there is plenty for all now ms. 
certain suggestions by advertisements, for example, that the 
citizen must own a car and drink alcohol ; above all—at least 


in France—the notion of the intrinsic value of economic 
liberation. 


M. Sauvy gives some interesting (and somewhat unnerving) 
instances of the incapacity even of high authorities to free 
themselves from the influence of the current dominant myth: 
for instance, M. Blum’s assumption when initiating the 40-hour 
week that the measure would not reduce production “ because 
factories were already working less than 40 hours ”"—a conten- 
tion which could immediately have been disproved by available 
statistics ; or Lord Keynes’s double miscalculation in regard to 
war-damage in France (1914-18) and Germany’s postwar 
national revenue. In both these instances, M. Sauvy suggests, 
facts were unconsciously discarded or selected in support of 
the myths of the moment. 


In the field of foreign policy M. Sauvy instances several 
tenaciously held illusions: by England in 1919 that France was 
more powerful than Germany (and should therefore be 
opposed as the leading continental power): by France between 
the wars that a policy of military alliances with Germany’s 
eastern neighbours was compatible with the defensive strategy 
of the Maginot Line: by the Allies in 1945 that Western Ger- 
many could support an influx of 10 million Germans from the 
East. It is hard for anyone to read M. Sauvy’s analysis without 
receiving some stimulus to comb out a rich crop of error from 
his own suppositions and thoughts. For his book is inspired 
with the kind of patient scepticism that is rarely found beyond 
the French borders. 


Encouragement to Music 


“ Music.” Political and Economic Planning: on behalf of 
The Arts Inquiry. 224 pages. 163. 

Most books about music are concerned with its aesthetic side. 
This book is unusual in that it is concerned with its economic 
side and with the conditions which make the creation and 
performance of music possible. As such it does an important 
service in bringing to the public’s notice the precarious condi- 
tions under which music is produced in this country, and the 
steps which have to be taken to make that position less 
precarious. 

Three things stand out in this account of Britain’s musical 
life: the first is the vitality and development of musical ideas 
during the past generation and particularly in the last ten 
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years ; new orchestras and new opera companies have been 
created, more music is being written and performed and more 
people, particularly young people, are listening to music. The 
second is the dependence of those who create and perform 
this music on public funds ; without ENSA during the war 
and the Arts Council and grants from local authorities since 
the war many of the new companies would never have come 
into being or would have died a quick death. And the third 
is the spread of musical education among the schools ; until 
children are bred in a more musical tradition in their schools 
there can never be a sufficient audience for musical perform- 
ances. Fortunately progress in the schools has been encour- 


aging. 


The book includes two very interesting chapters on the 
growth of orchestras and opera companies. In 1939 there were 
only two full time orchestras—the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
and the London Philharmonic—and five regular part time 
orchestras: there are now nine full time orchestras, five regular 
part time orchestras, four string orchestras, and a few irregular 
orchestras. Of all these eleven receive grants from the Arts 
Council. On the side of opera the most spectacular develop- 
ment has been the establishment of the Covent Garden Opera 
Trust with a grant from the Arts Council of £120,000 for 
1948-49 (compared with public grants of £250,000 for opera in 
Prague, £600,000 in Paris), but other companies have also been 
established or have extended their performances. Chamber 
music has also increased. 


To support all this activity requires both more and better 
musicians and a larger and better educated public. The report 
criticises the existing training of professional musicians and 
makes suggestions for improvements, but its criticisms and 
recommendations about music as a part of general education 
are even more valuable. The aim must be to get school 
children “ literate” in music as well as in the three Rs, and not 
to concentrate mainly on individual piano, violin or other 
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instrumental lessons. For this work a new kind of class 
teacher is required, and for this work the existing training 
schemes are inadequate. 


It is evident from the report that music on the present scale 
will not be self-supporting for many a long day, if at all, 
This is also a field where government economies are easy to 
make. Yet the report makes it clear that something approach- 
ing a musical revolution has been created by the war and 


subsequent events. How much of it will survive if cuts are 
made ? 


Irish Plays 


“Collected Plays.” By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. Two 
volumes: 314 and 354 pages. 12s. 6d, each, 


Att Dublin playgoers will remember the excitement aroused 
by the production of the O’Casey plays in the Abbey Theatre. 
The Irish dramatic movement had been mainly concerned in 
its early days with peasant and legendary plays. Lady Gregory 
and Synge had portrayed the Irish country folk in a series 
of brilliant plays, while Yeats had revived the heroic age of 
ancient Irish myths and sagas. O’Casey, for the first time, 
showed the Dublin public their own city in all its squalor. 
The public conscience about housing conditions had been 
awakened by James Larkin and James Connolly. This 
appalling social problem was now dramatically displayed to 
the astonished gaze of the Abbey audience. O’Casey created 
a whole series of characters, grim and gay, that came to life 
on the stage, and, amidst peals of laughter, took the fourth 
wall out of a tenement house. Macmillan’s have performed a 
valuable service in reprinting eight of these memorable works 
of genius in an edition that is convenient to handle and cheap 
to purchase. The plays are, at the same time, amusing as 
literature and invaluable sociological documents. 





Deafness ... 


and the 
business executive 


The greatest handicap to the active business executive 
is increasing deafness. 


Inability to take a full part in conferences, executive 
meetings, social life, means the undermining of con- 
fidence, so essential to every business man. 


Better hearing is available to those who want it, 
through the medium of BONOCHORD, a 
unobtrusive aid to hearing, developed as a result of 
extensive research in electronics. 


Business executives faced with the prospect of forced 
retirement or a severe restriction of business activity 
have found in BONOCHORD the answer to a 

for improved hearing under all conditions. 


If deafness is Your problem, send for full details of 
BONOCHORD today, it may well be the means of 
restoring you to a full and happy business life. There 
is no obligation. 


BONOCHORD LID 


48 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Tel : WELbeck 8011, 7821, 4725. 36 Hearing Centres throughout Gt. Britain. 














Their Christmas 
depends on YOU 


Very many cases of hardship—among ex-soldiers, their wives and 
dependants—call for your help this Christmas. Government schemes 
of relief cannot cover all the widely differing circumstances of these 
individual cases, and a gift from you will help to provide those extras 
which make all the difference. Will you show your gratitude and 
sympathy by sending a donation to The Army Benevolent Fund ? 

Grants are distributed to those organisations most in need of funds. 
These organisations give each case personal attention, thus ensuring 
that every donation is used to the best advantage in the relief of 
genuine distress. 

@ Donations payable to The Army Benevolent Fund may be sent to 


General Sir George Giffard, G.C.B., D.S.0., 20, Grosvenor Place, 
London, $.W.1, or paid into any Bank in Great Britain or N. Ireland, 


Please give generously 


ARMY BENEVOLENT FUND 


PATRON: 4#H.M. THE KING 


(Rewistered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Foreign Policy in the Doldrums 


(From Our American Staff) 


T is a curious paradox that American foreign policy, which 

is traditionally negative, should have had a brilliantly con- 
structive period during the two years when the government 
was divided and a Democratic President was opposed by a 
Republican Senate and House of Representatives. The 
impetus of those two years carried over and, until recently, 
obscured the fact that, since the election, there have been no 
new ideas and no imaginative developments of existing ones. 
Point Four of the inaugural address—the programme of tech- 
nical aid and capital investment for backward countries— 
seemed for a time to be such an idea, but the mountain of 
publicity and speculation with which it was greeted has so 
far produced a mouse of a programme—and a cowering and 
timorous one, at that. This return to negativity is partly a 
reflection of the mood of the country, contemplating a budget 
deficit of over $5 billion, and partly the product of uncer- 
tainty within the State Department, in which disagreements 
over where to go next have led to decisions not to go any- 
where at the moment. 


That the end of the constructive period should have coin- 
cided with the retirement of General Marshall is not the 
explanation. Mr Acheson was himself the first to propose 
the programme which later became the Marshall plan and 
his reputation has always rested on his ability to accept 
imaginative ideas and his courage in fighting for them. Mr 
George Kennan, brought into the Department by General 
Marshall, has continued to head the planning staff, and his 
decision to leave the Foreign Service—if not permanently, at 
least for two years—may well be due to recognition that, 
though policies can still be planned, there are reasons outside 
the Department why they cannot be put into effect. The 
factors now inhibiting action are either domestic political 
ones over which the present Secretary of State has no control, 
or external situations that he inherited. 


In the Far East he had no time to do anything but pick the 
fruits of compromise between General Marshall’s policy of 
letting China stew in its own juice and Congressional insis- 
tence on helping General Chiang Kai-shek. This resulted in 
token appropriations for aid to the Generalissimo, accom- 
panied by sabre-rattling out of all proportion to the aid. 
Neither was of any appreciable value to the Nationalists, 
but succeeded in enraging the Communists and making future 
relations unnecessarily difficult. Last January was certainly 
too late to do anything about China and there was by then 
no alternative to letting the dust settle, though it may have 
been unwise to say so with such bluntness. 





**AMERICAN SURVEY ” is drawn trom three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff’’ are the work of a small 
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But the constructive period of foreign policy had not, in 
any case, touched the Far East. It was in Europe that the 
United States dramatically assumed leadership in 1947, with 
the European Recovery Programme, and in 1948, with the 
Auantic Pact, growing out of the Vandenberg resolution, And 
it was in Europe, in 1949, that the United States began to 
drift into a policy of letting George do it and, other prospec- 
tive Georges, Britain in particular, having either refused the 
role or been considered inadequate, appeared to have chosen 
Western Germany for the job. When Mr Acheson came back 
from his visit to Europe with nothing but inordinate praise 
for what he had seen at Bonn, everything seemed ready, on 
the surface, for a repetition of the story of the nineteen- 
twenties. But, in his decisions about Western Germany, too, 
he was a prisoner of much that had happened before he took 
office, in particular of the agreement of June, 1948, which 
made the growth of two Germanies and the competition be- 
tween east and west for their manpower inevitable, and of 
those happy days when announcing the tonnage flown into 
Berlin by the airlift each day was a substitute for policy. 


* 


American objections to the Soviet Union have always been 
more ideological and less strategic than those of other 
countries. Even if Russia were not expansionist, the United 
States would still feel uneasy in a world which contained the 
Soviet Union. Anti-Communism is the motive force of 
most of American postwar policy, just as anti-Jacobinism was 
the original cause of English hostility to Bonaparte. In both 
cases external aggression by the revolutionary forces came to 
the rescue and made respectable what was essentially fear of 
a challenge to the existing order. But it is still the fear of 
ideas which predominates, rather than the fear of armies, and 
the policy-makers are left with few answers to the military 
argument that all anti-Communists should be welcomed in 
the crusade. So the necessary preliminary sanitation of Dr 
Adenauer is under way. 


The press, which includes a number of men who knew pre- 
war Europe well, has not, so far, been very helpful. The 
New York Times, two weeks ago, published some very im- 
portant despatches from its correspondent, Mr Drew Middle- 
ton, then in Munich. Mr Middleton quoted, from an 
official report from the office of the American Commissioner 
for Bavaria: “It is very important to recognise that renazifi- 
cation has left Bavaria largely in the hands of those who con- 
trolled it under Hitler.” He added his own observation that 
“ Bavaria is not alone. Investigation in the other states of 
the United States zone reveals a resurgence of Nazi-ism. . .- 
All along the line, the democracy the United States tried to 
implant is losing and authoritarianism is winning.” Some- 
what unkindly, the New York Times printed, on the page 
opposite the second of Mr Middleton’s pieces, Mr i 
opinion, undocumented, that “ there . . . has never been 
my experience as much thought, attention and inquiry to the 
problem of making Germany democratic as at the preseat 
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time ” and quoted him on the need to differentiate carefully 
between “healthy patriotism” and “ sinister nationalism.” 
Neither the correspondents stationed in Germany, however, 
nor those who have been there lately for a visit, are impressed 
by Mr McCloy’s own ability to make the distinction. 

It would be wrong, despite all the evidence to the contrary, 
co believe that this official enthusiasm for Western German 
democracy is anything but induced—except, perhaps, on the 
part of Mr McCloy. It is induced largely by what are con- 
sidered the exaggerated and too persistent French fears of 
German revival and the timid retreat of Britain into isola- 
tionism. British and French policies, however inevitable they 
may be, are to a considerable extent responsible. So also 
is the American failure to understand the limitations on 
Ministers under the parliamentary system. Every American 
official is painfully aware that he can agree to nothing which 
will not later be accepted by Congress—and some, at least, 
make good use of this incapacity in their negotiations—but 
most of them forget that a British or French official cannot 
take responsibility for policies for which public opinion is not 
yet prepared and which it is likely to reject. (The German 
Government, with a people used to taking orders, is better 
placed.) It is easy, therefore, for an American to complain 
that nothing is being done about European union and to 
admit at the same time that European union would make little 
sense without the participation of the United States. Since 
that is politically impossible at the moment, however, it 
would make things much easier with Congress if only 
Europe would get together. 


* 


But, if Britain has lately been disappointing as a corps 
commander, so has the United States as an army commander. 
The mood of the country, to which policy is so responsive, 
may well be negative because it has been offered no chance 
of being positive. It would have been a brave man who, in 
the summer of 1947, would have predicted overwhelming 
support for the European Recovery Programme and there are 
brave men who think today that another show of leadership 
at this moment would find an equally great response. But 
there has been no inspired leadership and no coherent expla- 
nation of what is happening. The Economic Co-operation 
Administration, having achieved much of its original purpose 
—the rehabilitation of European industry—much sooner 
than most people dared to hope, is now unable to explain 
why Europe is not self-supporting. The country has been 
told that Europe has failed to integrate, but it has not been 
told that Western Europe cannot be fed by integration but 
must get agricultural products from behind the Iron Curtain. 
The American people are being lectured on the need for 
accepting imports, but not on the reason why getting Europe 
“on her feet and off our backs” is not a sufficient objective 
for the world’s leading Power. 

The concentration on European integration has been, in 
some ways, a smokescreen behind which American leadership 
has been able to doze. A tendency to mistake the Duke of 
Plaza Toro for King Henry V is noticeable. General Marshall 
was able to say at Harvard that “ the initiative . . . must come 
from Europe ” because he had already said that “the United 
States should do whatever it is able to do.” To cry “ Inte- 
grate—or else ” and to take no part in the integration, is t 
tty to lead the regiment from behind. The United State: 
has temporarily forgotten that Henry V could shout “ On, On. 
you noblest English!” and get an immediate response, be- 
cause those who listened knew that he himself would lead 
them into the breach. 
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Texas Transformed 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 


HE industrial revolution which the second world war 
brought to large areas of the United States came partly 
from the impetus of wartime demand, but it was also a con- 
tinuation of the peacetime trends that have characterised 
American industrial growth and decentralisation over the last 
two decades. And since the war it has merged with and 
developed into a changing pattern of American industry 
that is particularly noticeable outside the older manufacturing 
communities. In few regions has this change been more 
marked than in Texas and the adjoining States which com- 
prise the Gulf Southwest. The federal census of manufac- 
tures for the year 1947, released recently, showed that during 
the eight years since the last census. the industrial growth of 
Texas was equal to that during its entire preceding history 
of more than one hundred years. 


The census showed that “value added by manufacture” 
in all Texan industries increased from $453 million in 1939 
to $1.7 billion in 1947. This quadrupling of the annual net 
value of manufactured products indicates, after allowance is 
made for inflation of values, that the physical volume of 
goods was doubled. In the same period the number of in- 
dustrial wage-earners increased from 126,996 to 242,014. 
While this is not quite double, here again it would seem that 
the volume of goods produced was doubled, since technologi- 
cal advances meant that each man produced more. 


The percentage of increase in Texas was about twice as 
great as in the United States as a whole, but percentages do 
not tell the whole story. The really dramatic aspect of 
Texas’s industrial expansion is that in a few years Texas has 
changed from a predominantly rural to a predominantly 
urban State, as far as the residence and occupations of its 
inhabitants are concerned. 


This change has been accompanied by a corresponding 
change in the character of Texan agriculture, which began 
during the late nineteen-twenties. At that time the failure 
of foreign markets for Texas cotton, which had constituted 
more than half the American export crop, together with the 
dwindling domestic demand as the depression cut down 
demand and synthetic fibres increased competition, forced a 
drastic reduction in the cotton acreage and a consequent 
readjustment in the State’s entire agricultural industry. 
Between four and six million acres have been diverted from 
cotton to diversified cropping or grazing. There has been a 
rapid decline in farm tenancy, a corresponding increase in 
farm mechanisation, a dwindling in the number of farms and 
a sharp increase in their average size. 


* 


This rapid shift in agricultural methods has pushed be- 
tween 500,000 and 700,000 people off the farms. For- 
tunately, this great contraction in the demand for farm labour 
has been followed by a record increase in the demand for 
industrial labour. Usually, the transition from a so-called 
“ colonial” and rural to an industrial and urban economy 
develops gradually over a long period of years. In Texas 
it has come with startling swiftness and, because of an 
exceptional combination of circumstances, almost painlessly, 
in spite of its rapidity. The wartime demand for industrial 
output, the desire for decentralisation of industry both for 
reasons of national security and to escape the organised power 
of trades unions, the long-term trend of American industrial 
development, all played their part in speeding and easing the 
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transition. Texas’s position midway between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, yet with deepwater ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico, has been a peculiar advantage. Another has been 
the great diversity of its raw materials—crops, livestock pro- 
ducts, forest products and minerals. Outstanding has been 
its production of oil and natural gas, with practically half of 
the known American underground reserves of both. 


With the close of the war, most of the big “ war indus- 
tries ” were abandoned, or put into stand-by condition. This 
was especially true of ordnance factories, though one large 
plant near Texarkana has been converted to a military repair 
shop employing almost as many as it did during the war. 
The shipbuilding plants at Houston and Orange have only 
a small fraction of their wartime output, and synthetic rubber, 
at Houston, Port Neches and Borger, is largely on a stand-by 
basis. The big airplane factories at Fort Worth and Dallas, 
closed down completely after the war, are now running at 
about half the peak wartime rate. Of course, much of this 
activity is actually “wartime” production. It would be 
much less than it is except for the strained relations with 
Russia. 

Postwar development of peacetime industries, however, has 
offset the decline in war production. Industrial expansion 
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in such interior cities as Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio and 
Waco has been largely in the lighter manufactured goods and 
in lines that have long been staple products in the American 
market. But notable in the entire history of American indus- 
trial progress has been the rise of the big chemical industries 
along the Texas Gulf coast. The principal cause has been 
the great abundance of cheap natural gas, which at 4 cents a 
thousand cubic feet at the well is roughly equivalent in 
thermal value to bituminous coal at 65 cents a ton at the 
mine. This development began before the war, was 
accelerated in some branches and restrained in others during 
the war, and has since gone ahead with the investment of 
many hundreds of millions of dollars 


Near Kingsville the Celanese Corporation makes chemicals 
used in manufacturing synthetic fibre from wood cellulose. 
A large nylon salt plant belonging to the Du Pont Company, 
at Orange, makes the substance from which nylon thread is 
drawn. At Freeport the Dow Chemical Company extracts 
magnesium, bromine and more than a hundred other chemi- 
cals from seawater. This last plant was begun before the 
war, expanded to meet military demands, and diverted after 
the war to ime operation at practically full capacity. 
A large fertiliser and diversified chemical plant at Texas City 
(owned by the Monsanto Company), which was destroyed 
by the explosion of a chemical-laden ship at its wharf in 
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1947, has been rebuilt with increased capacity. Near 
Brownsville, Carthage Hydrocol makes petrol and Miscel- 
laneous by-products from natural gas. At Port Lavaca the 
Aluminum Company of America is building a factory 16 
utilise imported bauxite. At Corpus Christi the Corn Pro- 
ducts Company is planning to make starch, dextrose sugar 
and other products from Texas-grown grain sorghums, a 
development with great promise for sorghum growers. 


Another revolutionary industrial development during the 
last few years has been the utilisation of East Texas iron ores 
in blast furnaces at Houston and Daingerfield. This was the 
outcome of the discovery of excellent coking coal in Southern 
Oklahoma, which brought to fulfilment the efforts made for 
over a century to utilise the great quantity of ore that lies 
near the surface in East Texas. Many smal] furnaces 
operated from the period of the Civil War until about forty 
years ago, using charcoal or imported coke. 


The combination of contracting farm population and ex- 
panding urban population is creating a new population pattern 
in Texas. The population of the State increased from 
6,414,824 in 1940 to an officially estimated 7.530.000 on July 
1, 1949. Yet, of the 254 counties in Texas, population was 
Stationary or declining in nearly 200 and the big net gain 
has come from the mushroom growth of industrial centres 
in only fifty or sixty counties. 


American Notes 
Invitation to a Political Party 


The Administration proclaimed a Fair Deal victory over 
the Republicans in New York in November but, before the 
month was out, a cannonade from the rear announced a 
revival of revolt inside the Democratic Party. At the 
Southern Governors’ Conference, which in 1948 gave birth 
to the Dixiecrat rebellion against President Truman’s 
nomination, Mr James F. Byrnes, a former Secretary of 
State, broke his remaining links with the White House 
and called for a fight against the centralisation of power in 
Washington and the inroads of the security state. For Mr 
Roosevelt, Mr Byrnes, of South Carolina, provided an invalu- 
able bridge between the northern wing of the party and 
southern conservatives; this has now been blown up. 
Implicit in Mr Byrnes’ speech was an invitation to the 
Republicans—short of money, ideas and self-confidence after 
17 years out of office—to join with the southern supporters 
of States’ rights to build a barricade across “the road to 
statism.” Misery loves company. 


Mr Byrnes cast a new mantle of respectability over the 
Dixiecrat movement, which was conceived in white 
supremacy and nourished by tidelands oil; the conference 
elected as its chairman Mr Thurmond who, as the Dixiecrat 
candidate, deprived Mr Truman of 39 electoral votes in 
1948. It was noticeable that, when Mr Barkley, the Vice- 
Fresident, launched the 1950 Congressional campaign 1m 
New York with an attack on those who wanted to tum 
back the clock, energetic efforts had been made to bring 
nine Southern Governors to hear him and attest their loyalty 
—a demonstration which suggests that the Democratic 
organisers take the Dixiecrat threat seriously. 


Mr Bricker, the rather ingenuous Senator from Ohio, also 
took it seriously, for without further thought he embraced the 
idea of a new political party, proclaimed the identity of views 
between the Republicans and the southern conservatives 
“ except for a few side-lines,” and announced his willingness 
even to abandon the name Republican to secure allies 
the one-party Democratic south. But among the “ side-lines 
which Senator Bricker dismissed so airily lies the whole civil 


rights issue; more thoughtful Republicans are unwilling t0 
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trade their traditional principle of fair treatment for the 

nd Negro and labour votes in the north—for allies 
whose support on other issues is often automatic. Nor would 
the Southern Democtfatic doctrine of States’ rights sit easily 
on the conscience of a party historically bound up with the 
growth of the central government. 


There is nothing new in the idea of an ideological realign- 
ment of the political parties to take the place of the present 
historical and sectional division. It used to be the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow for frustrated liberals. That 
the Republicans and the Southern Democrats should now be 
attracted by it is a measure not so much of their identity of 
views as of the degree to which both feel cut off from 
political power and the jobs and prestige that go with it. 
The Republicans may well make inroads on the south in 
coming elections, but a Presidential candidate—such as 
General Eisenhower, who since 1948 has clearly chosen the 
road to the right—selected to lead a formal coalition would 
find his double role exquisitely embarrassing to play. 


x bi ® 


Doctors Shoulder Arms 


Mr Oscar Ewing, the Federal Security Administrator, 
is visiting Europe to gather ammunition with which to repel 
attacks on President Truman’s health plan. At his press 
conference in London last week, he fired a preliminary volley 
back across the Atlantic. The over-emphasis he gave to his 
not-very-well-documented discovery, that “certain” Ameri- 
can medical groups (two, in fact) have been coming to the 
financial aid of rebellious British doctors, may ricochet. 
But he shot straight in his remarks about the prejudice with 
which previous American visitors to Britain have distorted 
their reports on the health service. 


The American Medical Association, mobilising in Wash- 
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ington while Mr Ewing spoke, is also about to.send an 
exploratory expedition across the British frontier, and is for 
once planning to spend three months, instead of three days 
or weeks, in Europe. The cost will be met out of the 
$25 which each of the Association’s 143,000 members must 
contribute this year to the fight against “ socialised medicine.” 
Dues have not hitherto been payable to this national medical 
organisation, but the threat of compulsory health insurance 


can evidently only be met by adopting the enemy’s compul- . 


sory methods. It is expected that $3,000,000 will be raised, 
instead of the $2,000,000 produced by last year’s voluntary 
contributions. 

Many of the members, well aware of the insoluble 
economic problem which illness presents to the poor, have 
been unwilling to contribute to the Association’s negative 
campaign against the government plan. To many doctors, 
the constructive answer seems to lie amongst the many 
schemes for voluntary health insurance which have grown 
up all across the country. The AMA has eauiadl te 
pill of the compulsory levy by agreeing to co-operate in 
these schemes, which it used to find as abhorrent as it now 
finds government insurance. Last June, the Association 
dramatised its conversion to modernity by forcing the resigna- 
tion of its flamboyant oracle, Dr Fishbein, whose obstinate 
refusal to discuss practical remedies was driving the patients 
into the government surgery. 


AMA’s new weapons are being attractively wrapped by an 
aggressive firm of publicity agents, and apprehensive Demo- 
crats think the President would be well advised to hold 
his fire until after next November’s election. This he shows 
no sign of doing, but, nevertheless, it seems likely that the 
main battle over health insurance may not be fought during 
the coming session of Congress, since even such champion 
liberals as Senator Douglas find the government scheme too 
ambitious in its present form. 
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Dust Settles on Formosa 


The first and most definite shape to emerge out of the 
Chinese dust is the island of Formosa, to which the 
Nationalist Government is withdrawing. The $75 million, 
which is all that the US Congress has provided for aid to 
non-Communist China, would have been only a drop ‘n 
the continental ocean, but on the island it might be a 
strengthening shower. Moreover, there are strategic as well 
as political arguments for trying to save Formosa from a 
Communist fate. The reinforcement brought by these argu- 
ments to the professional Congressional critics of the 
Administration’s Chinese policy was shown when Senator 
Alexander Smith, of New Jersey, a respected Republican 
member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, 
neither a Chiangophil 
or a MacArthurman, 
demanded that Ameri- 
can troops occupy For- 
mosa in order to make 
certain that it does not 
fall into Communist 
hands. 


The island abuts on 
the outer ring of 
American bases in the 
Pacific, which runs 
through Japan, 
Okinawa and the 
Philippines, but even 
so, Washington does 
not agree with the 
military leaders on 
the spot that Formosa 
is of vital military 
importance. The Joint Chiefs of Staff evidently feel 
that the difficulty of finding the forces needed to occupy it 
and the likelihood that the United States would, as a result, 
be directly involved in the Chinese war have more immediate 
significance than the probability that Formosa will before 
long be controlled by Communists, unfriendly to the United 
States but lacking the sea and air power which would enable 
them to threaten its bases. 


If the Chiefs of Staff had decided otherwise, the political 
implications would have been even more embarrassing than 
the military. Not only would the United States have once 
more become inextricably involved with the Nationalist 
Government, which has demonstrated its corruption and 
unpopularity as clearly in Formosa as it has elsewhere, but 
there would also have been a very hollow sound about any 
future American protests against Russia’s expansionist ten- 
dencies. And the American vote in the United Nations 
last week for the maintenance of Chinese territorial integrity 
would have sounded more hollow yet, since Formosa was 
Chinese until 1895, was promised to China in 1943 and has 
been administered by China since 1945, although it is tech- 
nically part of Japan until a peace treaty has been signed. 





* * * 


Atoms for Allies 


With the failure of Senator Hickenlooper’s charges 
against Mr Lilienthal, ammunition for the anti-Administra- 
tion exploiters of the atom must now be dredged up from 
that remote era of good feeling when the Russians, having 
repulsed the Germans at Stalingrad, were considered to 
be entitled to every aid America could send. The ending 
of the American monopoly of the bomb is now to be laid 
at the door of New Deal idealism—or treachery. The 
allegations made by Mr Racey Jordan, a wartime Army 
captain, and stage-managed by Mr Fulton Lewis, Jr., the 
most relentless enemy of Mr Roosevelt on the air, divide 
themselves into two parts. Some—such as the story that 
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small quantities of uranium and heavy water were 
to Russia in 1943—are true, but old; they have 
thoroughly exploited before. Those that are new—such gs 
the charge that the late Harry Hopkins or, alternatively 
Mr Henry Wallace, overruled the mili Se 
atomic information to Russia—are full of discrepancies, and 
quite unsubstantiated. 

Two parallel investigations were put in hand at 
one by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, the other 
by the House Committee on Un-American Activities, Fo, 
once the latter found a tall story hard to believ 
because its Republican members were scattered from Puerto 
Rico to California. The heaviest blow to the Jordan sensa- 
tion came from General Groves, wartime head of the atomic 
energy programme, who, after certain cryptic statements that 
threw no cold water on the fire, seems to have realised that 
he himself might be burnt. To the Un-American Activities 
Committee he testified that no pressure to divulge atomic 
secrets had ever come from Mr Hopkins or Mr Wallace; 
that the amounts of uranium and heavy water licensed to be 
shipped could not have aided the Russians materially ; and 
that to withhold uranium would have aroused Russian 
suspicions and perhaps put them on the track of the bomb. 


x 


General Groves seems reluctant, however, to have his 
testimony taken so seriously that the inquiry is dropped; 
it may be useful if, as the symbol of water-tight Army 
control of the atom, he attempts to unseat Senator McMahon, 
who wrote the Act providing for civilian control. Republican 
members of the Un-American Activities Committee, indig- 
nant at what they regard as a hurried whitewash by the 
Democratic majority, probably will oblige him. Whether 
this latest, and shabbiest, sensation will induce Congress to 
lock the stable door against America’s new atomic allies— 
Britain and Canada—is hard to judge. In the talks now 
going on over atomic energy co-operation, the United States 
takes the view that, on the grounds of economy, Britain 
should not attempt to produce atomic bombs. but should 
have access to the American stockpile in event of a war in 
which both nations were involved. In return, however, for 
making no calls on the supply of uranium for bomb pro- 
duction, Britain would also like access to American installa- 
tions for British and Canadian scientists. Such sharing of 
information, however, is prohibited by the McMahon Act 
and could only be authorised by its amendment or a jomt 
resolution of Congress. 


x. x * 


Attacks on Segregation 


The President has already begun to get into training 
for the tug-of-war over equal rights for Negroes which is 
expected to be the first event on the Congressional calendar 
in January. In the middle of October he appointed a Negro, 
Mr William Hastie, Governor of the Virgin Islands, to be 
a Federal Appeals Judge, the first Negro to rise so high on the 
Federal Bench. Early this month, the US Solicitor-General, 
Mr Philip Perlman, with Mr Truman’s approval, announced 
that, in future, government funds would not be available for 
financing new houses and flats, whose occupancy was to be 
restricted on a basis of race, creed or colour. Thus Federal 
policy will be brought into line with the Supreme Courts 
decision that agreements barring Negroes from owning real 
estate are legally unenforceable. An attempt to include some- 
what similar provisions against racial discrimination in this 
year’s Housing Act was defeated because the Administration 
feared that a Congressional majority would be unobtainable 
for the Act in that form. . 

The building industry received Mr Perlman’s announce- 
ment with dismay, relieved only by self-satisfaction that 1s 
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ictions had been fulfilled: the Government was imposing 
such intolerable conditions on its financial help that private 
building would stop, and an excuse would be pabeided for 
an extension of public \ousing. The Federal Housing 
Administrator, who is responsible for government loans to 
ivate builders, hastily wiped away these crocodile tears by 
inting out that, since the Supreme Court’s ruling, the 
restrictive covenants have been transformed into unwritten 
“gentlemen’s agreements” to which the new government 
policy cannot apply. For this and other reasons, it need, 
apparently, make little difference to FHA operations. 


The President’s attempts to abolish racial discrimination 
in the Armed Forces, begun over a year ago, have had little 
more success as far as the Army is concerned. At the end 
of September, it finally brought itself to produce a pro- 

me for the establishment of racial equality which the 
Secretary of Defence could approve. Negroes are now eligible 
for all Army schools and types of training, but they apparently 
have no guarantee that they will be permitted to use their 
skill once it is acquired, since they can still be assigned only 
to Negro units oi to a certain proportion of “ overhead ” 

s. The Air Force, after some difficulty, has set an 
example to the Service of which it was once a part, by com- 
pletely integrating its basic training courses for whites and 
Negroes. 


The Department of Justice at least has shown itself not 
only sincere but bold in its attacks on racial discrimination. 
It has challenged the whole basis of segregation, the doctrine 
that the Negro’s constitutional rights are satisfied if he is 
given facilities ““ separate from but equal to ” those provided 
for whites. The occasion of this challenge is a case, which 
has now reached the Supreme Court, in which a Negro is 
suing the Interstate Commerce Commission for allowing 
segregation in a railway dining car; the Justice Department, 
although nominally a defendant, has asked the Court to 
decide in favour of the petitioner. 


* * x 


Oil’s Indian Summer 


The oil industry, alarmed by a prolonged Indian 
summer uncomfortably reminiscent of last winter’s costly 
mildness, has welcomed the cold snap which at last is begin- 
ning to make inroads on the record high stocks of oils for 
home heating. Stocks of heating oils and petrol are 15 per 
cent higher than last year because the industry prepared to 
supply the greatly increased number of oil-burners in a 
normally cold winter. On the east coast petrol prices have 
had to be cut, for the first time since before the war, and ‘n 
December Texas cut back the production of crude oil after 
three successive increases in the permitted monthly yield. 


Price concessions on fuel oil, made when the consumer, 
heedless as any grasshopper of the coming winter, refused 
to listan to the industry’s warning to fill his tanks, are now 
being rescinded. This will not be lost on the Senate Banking 
Committee, already investigating what it considers the 
Suspicious coincidence that petro! prices were raised in the 
spring, just as the motoring season started, while fuel oil 
Prices moved up in the autumn, when consumers normally 
begin to lay in stocks. The defence of the industry is that 

€ must be incentives to produce either more fuel oil 
ot petrol from every gallon of crude ; and also that the 
price of one must rise when the other falls, since the price 
of crude is held stationary by state regulations which cut 
the supply. Petrol is still the industry’s cash crop, 
demand for fuel oil is becoming the determining 
lactor in production ; the industry’s peak demand now comes 
in the first (and chilly) quarter, rather than in the third, 
most of America takes to the road. Critics hold that 
Or an undue tenderness for profits, the necessary adjust- 
Ments in production could be made by cutting, rather than 
faising prices. 
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More alarming even than the recent Indian summer, or 
the coolness of some Senators, is the wintry long-term 
Prospect of a world oil surplus resulting from overseas ex- 
pansion and the dollar shortage. The alarm of companies 
with overseas fields lest they be displaced from foreign 
markets is shared by the independents, who have no foreign 
sources of supply. Their long hostility toward oil imports 
is inflamed by the fear that oil displaced abroad will now 
try to find a haven in the United States. 


The expected 25 per cent increase in imports next year, 
from 676,000 to 850,000 barrels daily, hardly seems to justify 
the Small Business Subcommittee’s apprehension that 
domestic production may soon be reduced to supplementing 
imports. Consumption is now 6,000,000 barrels daily, and 
net imports are negligible. But the increase in imports will 
satisfy the expected rise in domestic demand at a time when 
the American industry could produce another 1,000,000 
barrels a day. It has revived the pressure for an increased 
duty or the quota of 5 per cent of domestic production which 
failed of passage by only one vote in the Senate last summer. 
But as long as new drilling remains near the 1948 peak, and 
the industry shows no greater signs of disorganisation, the 
Administration is likely to agree with the importers that 
American oil resources must be conserved and that it is 
impossible, both for economic and political reasons, te turn 
imports on and off like a tap. 


Shorter Notes 


The advertising firm of Benton and Bowles has gone into 
politics. Governor Chester Bowles of Connecticut has given 
his old partner, Mr William Benton, the Senate seat left 
vacant by the appointment of Senator Baldwin to the State 
Judiciary. Mr Baldwin was a Republican and Mr Benton 
is an independent, which causes some heart-burning among 
Governor Bowles’s Democratic supporters. Mr Benton has 
experience both of education, as vice-president of the Univer- 
sity. of Chicago, and of international affairs, as an Assistant 
Secretary of State in the two years after the war, when he 
was responsible for American overseas broadcasts and for 
US participation in Unesco. 


* 


Last September the Bureau of Labour Statistics confessed 
that faults in its system of weighting samples had caused it 
to exaggerate the number of persons in non-agricultural em- 
ployment for several years past—by almost 1,000,000 last 
June, for example Now a similar inadequacy is said to have 
been discovered in the Federal Reserve Board’s index vf 
industrial production: one of the steel-fabricating series 
has been found to measure only changes in pig-iron output. 
The effect of the steel strike on industrial production in 
October was therefore much less than the Board’s advance 
estimate ; the drop was only 4.6, instead of nearly 12, per 
cent, 

* 


The UN Food and Agriculture Organisation, having shown 
its independence of the United States by voting to move to 
Rome, found next morning that, according to its American 
Director-General, it could not afford this transfer whose chief 
purpose was to save money, particularly dollars. The United 
Nations, however, taking warning from this decision and 
from that of the World Health Organisation to establish 
itself in Geneva, has decided to postpone indefinitely 
plans for the building at its New York headquarters 
which was to have housed the specialised agencies as 
well as the national delegations. The latter have shown 
no signs of being ready to commit themselves to rent space 
in the new building. : 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Return to the Frontier Villages 


(From Our Special Correspondent in Greece) 


N November 18, 1947, guerrillas led by Ypsilantes 

attacked the Epirote village of Vasiliko five miles from 
the Albanian border. They were driven off, but some of the 
villagers fled to safety in Ioannina. Christmas Eve brought 
a second attack: eighteen houses were burnt and twelve 
people killed, and once more there was a small exodus. The 
village became a no man’s land between the army aud the 
Andartes and in the New Year the remaining inhabitants 
were evacuated. Those few who could afford it went down 
to Athens. The rest clustered round Ioannina, finding what 
shelter they could and swelling the number of refugees 
already there. Only a dog was left behind, and seven old 
women who refused to have their last years disturbed. The 
same events were seen in hundreds of Greek villages. 

By the spring of 1949 about 700,000 Greeks—10 per 
cent of the population—had left their villages to swarm 
to the towns where there was comparative safety from attack. 
From its normal population of 25,000 people Ioannina sprang 
to 60,000 ; Larissa was doubled in size ; no town was without 
refugees. Some had fied when their villages had been 
atacked and looted or burnt ; others, like Vasiliko, caught in 
the main areas of fighting in Epirus, Thessaly and Macedonia, 
had been evacuated by the army to prevent their being an 
unwilling source of recruits and supplies for the Andartes. 

They crowded into mud huts thatched with rush that they 
built themselves, and into tents divided into sections by low 
mud walls. The more fortunate got crude lath and felt 
shacks provided by the government or an odd room in the 
town itself. Most of them were farmers and some had owned 
large houses in their mountain villages. Seven lived in a 
room four yards by eight, and one tent would have to house 
two or three families. Their possessions were gone except 
perhaps for a mattress, a thick blanket and a few cooking 
utensils. Their draught animals, on which their whole live- 
lihood as farmers depended, had been stolen or sold by them 
in the towns to obtain money for food. Some had lost every- 


There was occasional work on the roads for a small daily 
wage and a new road to Konitza was built by refugees ; but 
generally there was nothing to do but patch the rush roofs 
and mud walls as the winter rain dripped in, to trudge 
through the mud in a hopeless search for the work that meant 
food—and to wait. Men who had worked their land for 
thirty or forty years were now dependent on the state and on 
a daily ration of flour which sometimes did not come. A 
small allowance of money (9d. per day for the head of a 
family, 6d. for each member) and the little earned at work 
hardly supplemented their diet. In poverty and idleness the 
size of families increased. 


Queen Frederika’s « Childtowns” 


For two years, or even longer, these men, women and 
children lived in enforced exile. Some of the children were 
sheltered in the cheerful and ably-run “ childtowns.” These, 
founded on the initiative of Queen Frederika and maintained 
by her energy, took charge of orphans and children whose 
ot dicta, Shosmy oe ieapanviead iildings and “nn 

es. in i ised buildings and Nissen huts, 
they were—and still are—fed, clothed and taught. But 


these were the fortunate few—18,000 out of the total of 
338.000 refugee children. 


In 1949 hope reappeared. General Papagos brought a new 
spirit to the Greek soldier ; the initiative was at last won, 
and eight thousand Andartes were driven across the border 
into Albania. The three thousand who remained in Greece 
were split into small bands, with their morale gone. That 
was in October ; since then daily surrenders have diminished 
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their numbers. Now men again walk by night and repatria- 
tion has begun. 


Two years have wrought a change in the refugees. Village 
unity has been retained, and the older men and women sull 
greet strangers with patient dignity and express their longing 
to be home. But there is uncertainty about the future, 
life in the towns has had an insidious influence on the older 
boys and girls. They have seen town life for the first oe, 
their food, though meagre, has been provided without wor 
on their part ; they have watched men and women in factories 
making a steady wage without the exhausting labour de- 
manded by a rocky soil—a soil to which they no longer want 
to return. 3 

There is some apathy and there is still fear. Winter 
here and people dread the possible return of the Andan= 
and the flight back to the towns through the snow. 
Kastoria a refugee woman epitomised this apathy: “ How cao 
we go back ? ” she said ; “ it is winter, and we have nothing 
in our village. We can be sure of bread here, not elsewhere. 
The empty village of Ieropiyi, which looks from weste™ 
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Macedonia across to the Albanian mountains, is silent witness 
to fear ; its one street deserted excepted for a sprawling table, 
a broken chair, and the shutters of the butcher’s shop rattling 
inthe wind. More important are the physical obstacles which 
prevent the return of the majority, despite their determina- 
tion to go. Whole villages have been burnt and cannot be 
rebuilt in winter ; mountain tracks become impassable in 
rain and snow—and winter came early to Greece this year. 


Courage and Bad Planning 


Tools, animals and food supplies are not always sufficient 
for the returning villagers. Over one third of the 700,000 
have been sent back, but in Thessaly, where repatriation was 
begun too hurriedly, many found life unliveable in their 
villages and drifted back to the towns where there was no 
longer provision for their feeding. A few sold the wood and 
bricks given them for reconstruction and tried to start a 
business in town with the ready money. 

Repatriation goes on in the face of these difficulties, and 
the Greek virtues of courage and endurance survive the 
Greek vice of inefficient planning. The return of Vasiliko 
was completed on a brilliantly sunny day that gave the occa- 
sion an air of festivity. The army had secured the heights 
round the village and the gendarmerie had followed behind 
them with about thirty armed villagers as home guards. A 
fortnight later came the families bringing their few posses- 
sions and some of the supplies that should have been allocated 
to them. The flour was there (though not the full two 
months’ allowance) ; the money allotment had arrived, and 
the seed for an acre apiece was promised. But there were 
no ploughs, and only two hundred draught animals between 
the three hundred and fifty villages of the area. 

Truck after truck drove off from Ioannina, leaving behind 
the emptied tents and huts that had been homes, The road 
went due north, past Kalpaki where the Italian advance had 
been checked in 1940, then branched west along the rough 
track which only the munificence of a rich villager had com- 
pleted. Soon the grey summit of the Albanian mountain 
Nemercke frowned in the distance and Vasiliko appeared 
ahead on a hill slope. 

The villagers were seeing their houses for the first time 
for nearly two years. Their vineyards were unpruned and 
the grapes tiny from lack of cultivation. In parts of Mace- 
donia the Andartes had grown crops and this year the Greek 
peasants reaped them ; but here the fields had lain untilled 
and only the chestnut trees provided any harvest. The dog 
was still alive, but four of the old women had died and only 
two and a half (“ half,” said the people, because she was 
lame) were here to greet them. 


On the Albanian Frontier 


Trucks filled the little village square to unload their 
cargoes. From one emerged a family of seven with two 
hens, a donkey, beds and mattresses, a dustbin lid, three sacks 


of flour, and odd pieces of cardboard 
Their house was stripped bare, but 
hung a few bunches of the small grapes and in the 
lay a pile of chestnuts that a relati 
—had collected. A stranger coming to the house met 
diate hospitality and could not refuse a g 
and a handful of chestnuts. The new village president (his 
predecessor had been killed in the second attack) outlined 
their future. The village would be entirely dependent on 
the state for food over winter, but if crops could be sown it 
would be producing by July. All they needed was peace. 


_ This was the cheerful side of the picture. North-eastwards 
in the fertile plain by the Prespa lakes, where Greece, Albania 
and Jugoslavia meet, the fields were deserted except for a 
man and his wife digging potatoes that the Andartes 
sown in spring, and an old black-clad woman sitting motion- 
less watching the road for mine-laying. Unpicked tobacco 
was in flower and going to seed ; fields were unploughed and 
the vines straggling ; there was no sign here that the land 
would be producing next year. 


Further south, in Kroustallopiyi which looks down the 
road to Albania, only a few villagers had returned ; and these 
stayed with one eye on the army detachment that occupied 
their village. There was a man here busily painting and it 
seemed that reconstruction was after all beginning. But he 
was only deleting Communist slogans ; and he felt himself 
too near the border to carry out his task with complete con- 
viction. The fields that huddled along the road in the bottom 
of the valley were dried pale brown by the sun. But a few 
were dark from recent ploughing, and the contrasted colours 
indicated the possibilities of the future—barrenness, or the 
cultivation on which the survival of Greece depends. For 
this survival, repatriation must succeed. 
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The French Budget for 1950 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


It had long been feared that M. Petsche’s budget for 1950 
would be the biggest ever. There was, however, some con- 
solation in the belief that the National Assembly would at 
least pass the thing by the end of 1949. But the govern- 
ment crisis in October and, later, the stormy Radical congress 
at Toulouse have since somewhat blackened the prospects. 
Some people are consequently beginning to speak of a vote 
on the “ provisional twelfth ”’—a much deplored practice 
followed last winter, whereby parliament supplies a month’s 
credit in advance without prejudice to its ultimate decision 
on the budget as a whole, At any rate the projet de budget 
is at present held up by the financial committee of the 
National Assembly, and the Radicals are exerting pressure to 
reduce the volume of investment proposed by M. Petsche and 
thus to wipe out some of the taxes which to them seem exor- 
bitant and with which the investment is to be financed. 
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Things are even more difficult in the Conseil de la République 
where prominent Radicals, such as MM. Dulin and Laffar- 
gue, seem to be making their support for the budget condi- 
tional upon guarantees about certain other legislative 
measures. It is only when these party manceuvres cease that 
the Assembly will be able to vote the series of “ ceilings” 
for the heads of expenditure of which the law itself consists. 
(In fact these ceilings are not necessarily final: last summer, 
for instance, supplementary credits were voted when deficits 
in the nationalised industries became manifest.) 


The 1950 budget amounts to 2,275 billion francs (approxi- 
mately {£2,321 million). It exceeds its predecessor by some 
400 billion francs. (The 1949 budget, it has been pointed out, 
was itself about two and a half times that of 1913—the 
comparison being charitably made between the receipts of 
the two years calculated in francs of 1913.) Military expendi- 
ture has risen this time from fr. 384 billion to fr. 420 billion ; 
a sum, even so, enormously inferior to that requested by the 
military authorities, who asked for over fr. 200 billion for 
Indochina and got fr. 115 billion. Ordinary civil expenditure 
has been increased by fr. 230 billion of which figure fr. 60 
billion represent a raise in Civil servants’ salaries—the third 
of a series ; fr. 34 billion, an increase in social security charges 
(partly due to new al'owances to the under-employed) ; fr. 30 
billion, higher subsidies (especially for the railways) ; and 
fr. 23 billion, an increase of the public debt. 

The main items in the “ budget for reconstruction and in- 
vestment ” are : credits for the Plan Monnet, fr. 319 billion 
(fr. 269 billion in 1949) ; renewal of war damage through the 
caisse autonome de reconstruction (fr. 251 billion) and the 
rehabilitation of the railways and merchant fleet. The total 
of investment proposed under Part II is equal to about 10 per 
cent of the national income of France. The fact that nearly 
half of the fr. 740 billion in the investment budget must be 
levied by taxes is, naturally, at the root of the opposition to 
M. Petsche’s projet de loi. “ Sack the civil servants” and 
“ cut down the investments ” are the battle cries. — 

The new taxes are certainly fierce: 7 per cent (instead of 
§ per cent) on wages, to be paid by the employer ; 13 per 
cent (instead of 12} per cent) on production ; 1.1 per cent 
(instead of 1 per cent) on all transactions ; and a nasty rise 
in stamp-duties will make life hard for many producers and 
traders, large and small. Much criticised is also the 10 per 
cent tax on undistributed profits of companies. It is argued 
that this levy (of which the yield is relatively small) is bound 
to prevent the self-investment of enterprises which the 
authorities themselves desire. M. Petsche is thus accused 
of punishing private capitalism in the interests of state capital- 
ism as a sop to his ministerial colleagues of the Left. To re- 
equip the French economy through the extraction of funds by 
fiscal force is, it is suggested, tantamount to abandoning in 
perpetuity all confidence in private investment. The Conseil 
National du Patronat Frangais and a number of other em- 
ployers’ and artisans’ organisations have issued a violent 
joint condemnation of this “ excessive fiscality.” 

M. Charles Rist of La Vie Frangaise has criticised the 
Government’s whole policy of investment, arguing that the 
world’s economy is now in a quite different phase from that 
immediately after the war when the Plan Monnet was first 
launched. The main features of the contemporary economy 
are a slackening of demand and a fall in prices. At such a 
moment, the writer believes, it is dangerous for a country to 
forge ahead with an investment plan because of the risk of 
accentuating a threatened over-production. France should 
furthermore, curb its investments in the interests of budgetary 
stability, which is still the main economic objective, under- 
taking only those investments which may be covered by 
Marshall aid counterpart funds and loans. Thus, at least 
some of the new taxes might be abandoned. 

Another school of thought, while supporting the invest- 
ment plan, holds that a less injurious means of acquiring 
revenue would have been an increase on income-tax. . It 
maintains that the new taxes (especially on wages and trans- 
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actions) must result either in a slackening of production and 
exchange, or, in spite of a law designed wo prohibit it, in the 
incorporation of the tax in the price—whereas there would 
have been little harm in lopping off more income from the 
individual. 

Without entering into an analysis of this suggestion, it js 
interesting to consider the fiscal status of a wealthy French 


Tue French BUDGET FOR THE Year 1950 
(1,000 Million Francs) 


LT 
Expenditure Receipts 
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* Of which 115 billion for Indo-China. * The fiscal system of 1949 was intended 
to yield 1,301 billion: the increase 
of 204 billion budgeted for 1950 
represents surplus revenue from larger 
incomes = turnover (90 billion) and 
anticipated successes in panavieg 
illicit ts and combating fra 
(88 billion). The remaining 26 
billion come from a 1 per cent 
increase on the wages tax. 





citizen as determined by the fiscal reform of 1948.° If he has 
a net income of fr.3 million and no children, he pays fr.1.128 
million surtax. With the same income and 4 children, his 
surtax is reduced to fr. .§02 million. If he has 4 children and 


a net income of fr.10 million, he has to pay about fr.3 million 
of surtax. 


Prescription for Portugal 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


AT the meeting of the Committee of Ministers in Paris no 
one, it appears, suggested Portugal as a possible candidate 
for membership of the Council of Europe. Readily accepted 
as a founder-member of the OEEC, in the interests of Euro- 
pean economic co-operation in Africa, and invited into the 
military alliance of the North Atlantic Treaty (despite the 
“ democratic ” test of the preamble), it remains, with Franco 
Spain, a political outcast. Given the terms of article 3 of 
the Council’s statute, it is true, Dr Salazar’s authoritarian 
state excludes itself. If, indeed, Dr Salazar wanted to make 
alignment with the other nations of western Europe impos- 
sible, he could scarcely have done so more effectively than 
by the political discourse with which, on October 20th, he 
regaled a gathering of district civil governors, national union 











*i.e. after payment of the proportional tax of 18 per cem 
which is itself subject to various exemptions according to the 
nature of the income and the number of children of the assessor. 
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executives, Ouigoing deputies and candidates for the new 
Assembly. That speech was far more important as evidence 
of the way things are going in Portugal than the elections of 
November 13th, 

As was indicated in an article published in The Economist 
on March 12th, 1949, Dr Salazar is acutely conscious of the 
need for criticism, for some counterweight to the amenistas 
yes-men), of the regime. But, whenever it comes to a test, 
the thurifers of parliamentary democracy make a practice of 
standing on their dignity and refusing to champion a lost 
cause. They did so the other day, as in the previous elections 
for the National Assembly in November, 1945; and they 
withdrew their candidate, General Norton de Matos, in the 
presidential elections at the eleventh hour. So Dr Salazar 
is confirmed in his view that democracy, as we understand 
the term, will not serve his purpose. And he is harking 
back to the idea of development towards “ organic demo- 
cracy ” which has always been his private fetish. 


No Use for Party System 


The speech of October 2oth, as it happens, contained more 
in the way of a political programme than any Salazarian dis- 
quisition for a long time. The negative aspect was Dr 
Salazar’s firm repudiation of the party system. Party loyal- 
ties, he admitted, were likely to persist for many years—and 
the presidential election had revealed their continued vitality 
in Portugal. But almost everywhere that particular brand 
of democracy was extinct as the source and support of 
government. To return to it, then, would be to adopt a 

which was already out of date. It was essential 
that human freedom in relation to the state should be pre- 
served, but the liberal technique based on the citizen in the 
abstract, the individual divorced from family, class or pro- 
fession, had been tried in the balance and found wanting, 
while Socialism was but a transitional stage towards Com- 
munism. Two fundamental needs, however, in Dr Salazar’s 
scheme of things remain to be fulfilled: some means must 
be provided of preventing the misuse of power and of ensur- 
ing reciprocal communication between the Government and 
the nation. The remedy, he says, must lie in the co-ordina- 
tion within the state of all the political elements of society 
on a basis of natural groupings. While, therefore, the politi- 
cal vehicle provided for in the constitution would remain as 
a foram for the discussion of general principles—in his 
election address at Oporto on January 7th he had spoken of 
it rather as a sop to the whims of lesser mortals—the task 
of the newly-elected National Assembly should be to carry 
out a job of revision of the constitution whereby the “ Cor- 
porative State ” implicit in it should be at last realised. What 
he had in mind, Dr Salazar explained, was that in future the 
Corporative Chamber (of which Dr Marcelo Caetano, the 
white hope of the Estado Novo has just been elected Presi- 
dent) should share legislative power with the Government, 
and, specifically, act as an electoral college for future prest- 
dential contests. This is in line with statements made at 
the time of the presidential election that never again should 
the country have to face the risks of a constitutional coup 
détat such as the candidature of General Norton de Matos 
had embodied. 

National Labour Code 

The Constitution of 1933, it is true, describes Portugal as 
4 unitary and corporative Republic. But in fact the frame- 
work has never been filled in. There are, in the first place, 
district, regional and national vocational groups which are 
the professional guilds—the legal, medical and engineering 
professions with the title of “order.” These go to form the 
25 sections of the Chamber of Corporations, duly classified 
into economic, social and cultural groups, which elect their 
tespective procuradores. (A procurador cannot be at the 


saMe time a d in the National Assembly, and, as Dr 

Salazar has temas the best talent has thus too often been 

drained off into the professional chamber). Membershi of 
associations is, in theory, not compulsory. 

happens is that certain of them are recognised 


by the state 
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as representing the interests of all the people in that. parti- 
cular branch of economic (social/cultural) activity, and 

are entitled to make collective agreements which are binding 
on all the people in that branch. A national labour code 
safeguards the normal workers’ rights and prerogatives, a 
technical corporative council looks after professional stan- 
dards, a national provident institute caters. for pensions, 
health, accident, insurance, housing, etc., and the whole 
edifice is crowned by the under-secretaryship for corpora- 
tions and provident institutions attached to the Prime 
Minister’s office. Actual corporations were created on paper 
on November 12th, 1938, but the war came too soon for 
them ever to function ; and they still have no material exis- 
tence. One result of this uncompleted structure is that the 
chamber of corporations is definitely weighted on the side 
of capital as against labour: the provision of Casas do Povo 
and Casas dos Pescadores (based on the unit of the parish) 
for the organisation of agricultural labourers and fishermen 
respectively has failed to readjust the balance. The whole 
system incidentally, was the subject of a commission of 
enquiry set up in 1945, and the conclusions of the commis- 
sion published in April, 1947, have largely been implemented. 

In comparing this hierarchy of functions with, for 
example, Mussolini’s corporative regime, the striking fact 
iS that the state in Portugal plays an unobtrusive role: the 
driving force of the organisation is—nominally at any rate— 
economic or social, and at no point hitherto has it crossed the 
borderline of the political system. If the new projects of Dr 
Salazar are carried out, however, that will no longer be the 
case. He contemplates the establishment at an early date 
of a Ministry of Corporations and a recasting of the legisla- 
tive function: the National Assembly would have its powers 
limited to the passing of basic laws; decree-laws, by which 
the Government usually operates, would be drawn up with 
the assistance of the corporative chamber ; while decrees em- 
bodying regulations would be exclusively the business of the 
government. 

It is clear then, that the evolution of the Estado Novo is 
going to be away from rather than towards parliamentary 
democracy, and the process will have the weight of informed 
opinion behind it. Undaunted by the failure of his prophecy 
in 1930 that within 20 years in no country would there be 
any such thing as a legislative assembly in the ordinary sense, 
Dr Salazar now (in the same October 20th speech) stoutly 
maintains that Portugal is not to be regarded as backward 
but as several years in advance of other nations in regard to 
political theory and practice. But it is clear that the 
Doctor’s prescription is one appropriate only to his fellow- 
countrymen, whose “ passionate unruliness” may possibly 
preclude the working of liberal democracy. 


Recovery in Ireland 


[BY OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Mr COSTELLO’s inter-party Government has been in office 
for nearly two years. Its prospects of living out the full five- 
year period, which seemed infinitely remote when it came 
to power, have been materially improved by the result of the 
recent by-election in west Donegal. The vacancy occurred 
through the death of a Fianna Fail member. It was filled, 
after a closely contested campaign, by a member of Fine 
Gael (Mr Costello’s party) standing as an Inter-Party candi- 
date. Mr. McBride‘s party, Clann na Poblachta, ran its own 
candidate in external association, as it were, with the nominee 
of the other parties in the Government. 

On the whole, there was something for everybody in the 
result. Fianna Fail (Mr. de Valera’s party, now in opposi- 
tion) can point to an increased poll, probably the result 
of a drift back from Clann na Poblachta Fine Gael 
also increased their poll and can tulate them- 
selves on their first gain from Fiana Fail at a bye- 
election for very many years, Clann na Poblachta, for their 
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part, can claim to have conclusively demonstrated their 
utility to the Government. In sum, Government won a 
seat that might well have been retained by the Opposition. 
Modern Ireland tends to support Governments rather than 
oppose them; and the result seems to augur well for the 
completion of the remaining three years of the present Parlia- 
ment. This may turn out to be a good thing. The present 
lines of party division are clearly artificial, based as they are 
in sO many cases on the choice of side made by voters (or, 
perhaps nowadays, by their fathers) in the Civil War of 1922. 
It is possible that the historical importance of this Govern- 
ment will lie in the fact that it affords a breathing space for 
regrouping on the lines of more modern issues. Here and 
there, as in the case of the draft social security scheme, there 
are signs of political realignment. 


Better Balance of Trade 


Trade and production statistics, always valuable electoral 
ammunition, show an encouraging revival in Ireland. This 
comes none too soon. The balance of visible trade has been 
heavily adverse. In 1947 it stood at £91.8 million, in 1948 
at {89.1 million. It has fallen to £52 million for the first 
nine months of the present year. At that rate it seems 
probable that the balance of current payments is near 
to equilibrium. The improvement in the visible trade balance 
has been brought about to some extent by a fall in imports, 
and indeed much of the heavy purchases of 1947-48 must 
have been due to restocking. More encouragingly, there has 
been a marked recovery in agricultural production and 
exports. This change was badly needed. The volume of 
agricultural production has been static over recent decades ; 
and its sluggishness has adversely affected many aspects of the 
Irish economy. Even now, the standards of twenty years ago 
have not been regained ; and the test of the Irish farmer will 
be whether he can not only equal but surpass the output 
volume of the later ‘twenties. Indeed, much more, as will be 
seen, will depend on that. 

The Government’s policy of extensive capital investment 
has received fresh emphasis from a speech delivered on 
November 1gth to the Institute of Bankers in Ireland by the 
Taoiseach, Mr Costello. He hinted that a capital budget 
would be submitted to the Dail next year in addition to the 
ordinary Budget. He pointed out that current savings might 
not be sufficient to finance the programme of investment that 
is contemplated, and that if necessary sterling assets would 
be repatriated. He agreed that the extent to which these 
holdings could be transferred was limited and that it was 
desirable to maintain a certain level of foreign investment 
at all times. He added that the bankers were not merely the 
trustees of their depositors’ savings but also trustees of the 
savings of the community. The Government was entitled 
to indicate how these savings could best be utilised in the 
national interest. These last sentences were probably directed 
to the reported refusal of the Standing Committee of the 
Irish banks to give the Dublin Corporation all the accom- 
‘modation that was asked for a housing loan, and they should 
‘no doubt be interpreted according to their special context. 
But the policy of investment at home, if necessary by the 
realisation of past savings, must be viewed against a wider 
background. 

It would be unfortunate if this speech, or the policy that 
it outlines, were mistakenly related to Irish irritation over 
the devaluation of sterling or to the Partition dispute. Mr 
Costello expressed thoughts long held in Ireland. In the 
past, the Irish economy, particularly agriculture, has suffered 
from chronic under-investment ; and in seeking to divert the 
flow of savings the Government is adopting a line of action 
that would be taken by any conceivable administration. The 
increased availability of capital goods and the progress of the 
Marshall Plan programme make such action both desirable 
and necessary. It would seem that the principal items of 
investment will be land fertility and drainage, housing and 
afforestation. Individually each one of these objects needs 
attention. Agricultural productivity has been stagnant for a 
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generation, before the war there was a lag in hou 
freland as a amaller"wooded area than any county 
Europe. 
Erre’s BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
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The extent tof the sterling shectmaudld imbeid i it is is suscepielile 
of precise estimate—is a closely guarded secret. So far as 
they can be traced, they were gradually accumulated in the 
closing decades of the last century and were rapidly expanded 
in the era of high agricultural prices that ended in 1920. 
Between the wars they appear to have fallen, but that trend 
was reversed in some years of the present decade, when 
Trish exports to Great Britain were what it is now fashionable 
to term “unrequited.” Their gross total is put at around 
£400 million ; their net total, for there is a heavy counter- 
item in favour of the United Kingdom, is thought to be 
around {£225 million. These holdings have been a most 
valuable protection against hard times in the past ; and an 
attempt at wholesale repatriation is as unlikely as it would be 
undesirable. 
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In two darning needles 
lay...words 


ELEGRAPHIC communication became possible in 1837, 

but at first messages could be sent only by Morse code. A 
Welshman, David Edward Hughes, a Professor of Music living 
in the United States, sought to invent an electrical apparatus 
that would transmit typed messages. One evening in 1855 he 
borrowed two darning needles from an old lady and began to 
use them as vibrators . . . Thus was born the telegraphic 
type-printer — the forerunner of the modern teleprinter. 


The inventive spirit of Hughes is still alive in Britain today. 
The electricity industry, for 
instance, is continually de- 
veloping new appliances which 
mMcrease the output of our 
factories and farms and make 
life easier in the home. On the 

icity supply side, too, 
Marvels are being done to The Electrical Development 
evercome the post-war power |] _4ssociation explores and advises 
shortage. Alréady electricity on methods by which work on 
may be used freely at all times || farms can be made easier by the 
except at peak hours. Soon the on — 
tation will be able to enjoy 7" i {or DA., 2 Savoy Hill, 
even greater benefits from the London, W.C.2 
bew electrical age. 
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| Sulphuric acid is directly or indirectly necessary to 


| so many processes, from steel-making to photography, 


, that without it industry would be semi-paralysed 


' 


| For thirty-five years Simon-Carves Ltd. have been 
building sulphuric acid plants at home and abroad— 
plants which to-day have an aggregate capacity of 
thousands of tons per day of this most essential of all 
industrial heavy chemicals. “Contact” acid plants by 
Simon-Carves are now in use or under construction in 
many parts of the world, from Europe to the Middle 
East, India and South Africa, playing a vital part in 
many industries and adding to the reputation of 
British chemical engineering. 


‘One of many ways in which the Simon Engineering 
Group serves the fundamental needs of civilisation. 
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I N the movement to establish closer monetary relations 
between Britain and the Continent of Europe, a new 
stage was reached this week with the opening of negotia- 
tions in Stockholm for some form of monetary union 
between the United Kingdom and the Scandinavian 
countries. The British delegation, headed by Sir Henry 
Wilson Smith of the Treasury, includes representatives 
of the Foreign Office, Board of Trade and the Bank of 
England. It is a strong team capable of talking business 
and intended to do so. What can it do? First, it can 
and should avoid like the plague all attempts to form or 
christen new blocs. The Stockholm talks should be 
regarded as a modest step towards the restoration of 
what used to be regarded as normal international 
monetary relations. There should be due humility about 
this objective and, therefore, no attempt to crown it with 
any of the fancy names—Ukiscan, Scanuk, Scandanglia 
—that have been tentatively bestowed on it. There 
should even be no formal attempt to invite the 
Scandinavian countries into the sterling area. Such an 
arrangement would be as meaningless as it would be 
inimical to the constructive and desirable objective of 
these talks. 
The substance of what is under discussion is 
unmistakable and requires no new nomenclature. The 
ultimate object is—or should be—to ensure that trade 
within the group comprised by the sterling area and the 
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TABLE I 
Brrrain’s VISIBLE TRADE WITH Principat EvroPpeEAN COUNTRIES 
(£000) 
ip ctick a eee aaa =e — 
UK | UK Exports | UK Balance 
Imports and Ke-exports | of Visible Trade 
Country 


Jan.—Sept. Jan.—Sept. i Jan.-Sept. 


rss | 199 | 1088 | 1989 1948 | 1949 


OA cee e eee 28,259 | 30,178} 32,024 28,599 + 3,765/— 1,579 
err 33,168 | 57,524 19,742 35,170 |— 13,426 — 22,354 
PROCS fics - consents 31,920 54,545 34,055 31,818 + 2,115 — 22,727 
Gepmany ..+,-++-0-+ 21,887 28,708 25,676 | 22,887 \+ 1,789 <7 5,821 


Holland ............ | 31,260 | 48,509 33,958 , 40,751 4+ 2,698 — 7,758 
WME sal nice Dateees | 21024 | 28,353 10,641, 14,185 — 10,383 — 14,168 
Luxembourg ........ } S| 3875] 313) 358 — Ss |— 3517 
Norway...........-. | 12,903! 16,698! 22,174) 31,146 + 9,271 '+ 14,448 


i 14,593 + 9,881 + 8,642 
10,441 | 12,527{ 7,509/ 17,491 |— i— 5,056 
37,005 | 45,819 44,206 34,593 + 7,201 — 11,226 
6,958 | 8,057 | 17,250 14,124 + 10,292 |4+ 6,067 


| 6,751 5,951 16,632 
| 

I i eal ne aah | 241,893 | 340,744 262,159 275,715 + 20,266 — 65,029 
' ; ; i ; 
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Scandinavian countries is free from all quotas and other 
quantitative import restrictions, and that payments within 
the group are completely free both for current transac- 
tions and for such capital operations as pass through the 
mesh of the capital issues controls of the countries con- 


cerned. Bnd © permeee Wee eae & tolioes Gat 
the. currencies of these countries must be freely con- 
vertible one into another. Such convertibility, in its turn, 
calls for a readiness on the part of each to the others’ 
currencies in sufficiently substantial amounts to allow for 
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Sterling in Europe 


seasonal swings in their balances of payments. Exchange 
rates within the group should remain stable unless 
altered by common consent and within the framework 
of the International Monetary Fund agreement. 

each party to such an arrangement would remain enti 
responsible for as ae Sey ee it would be 
reasonable to assume a broadly uniform policy towards 
imports from hard currency countries—indeed, such a 
common policy already exists in principle, as a result of 
these countries’ participation in the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation. 


* 


All these strands which could pull the sterling and 
Scandinavian countries together would be strengthened 
by the basic similarity of their attitudes towards economic 
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TaBie II 
INTRA-EUROPEAN PAYMENTS SCHEME, JULY 1, 1949—JuNz 30, 1950 
_{$ Million) 











Drawi Drawi 
Rights Granted | Rights Used 
i ae a | 
Bilateral | Multilateral | Total = July-Oct. 1949 
Drawing Rights on Britain 
| er ae 15-00 5-00 20-00 2 
MMMM okies antes one 81-00 27-00 | 120-00(a) Nil 
J Oh 20-25 6°75 27-00 83 
Turkey ...... aie 12-00 400 =| 16-00 6°77 
128-25 42:75 |  183-00(a) 23-44 
— > eee | ee ee ee ee enti 
Drawing Rights by Britain y 
GL «re nantcemca a 23-00 9-50 ' — 102-00(6) 42-74c) 
Bi) Including $12 million carried forward from 1948-49. (6) Including $355 
million linked multilateral rights and a credit line of $28 million. ¢) The bilateral 
and multilateral rights have been exhatsted and $2-12 million has been taken each 


from the linked, multilateral mghts and the credit line. 


policy and of their concepts of social justice. These 
countries, together with the Netherlands (whose present 
link with the “ Latin ” bloc in Europe appears 

precarious), are attached to the principle of salvation 
through order and stability. Some of the critics of their 
economic policy might with justice claim that the line of 
demarcation between stability and rigidity is one which 
all too often becomes blurred and overstepped. But, 
leaving this debatable issue aside, it can at least be 
claimed that there is homogeneity within the groups. 


As between these countries there is at present no 
aprxeciable disequilibrium in current payments. 
sterling balances of the Scandinavian countries are not 
greater than could be deemed adequate for the provision 
of working balances and currency reserves. Swedish 
balances tended to rise earlier this year and the move- 
ment became marked in the period just before devalua- 
tion. During the few weeks, however, they have 
been relatively . At present Sweden has about 
£35 million which is probably more than it would like 
to hold as a permanent asset. Denmark’s holding 1s very 
modest, probably under £5,000,000, while Norway 
present balance is likely to be below the desirable 
minimum. If greater freedom in the use of s:crling 
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the payments between these countries could be achieved 
and if quantitative restrictions on their mutual trade were 
abolished, it is probable that a more equal distribution of 
their total sterling balances would be established before 

. Neither in the technical sphere nor in that of 
psychology, therefore, are there any serious obstacles to 
the establishment of closer relations between the sterling 
and the Scandinavian monetary areas. 


The problem of monetary relations between Britain 
and other OEEC countries, however, presents far greater 
difficulties. The Southern or Latin bloc are trying to 
find salvation, not through stability and order, but 
through the economic dynamism of free economies. And 
just as stability becomes rigidity when seen from the 
other camp, so the road of freedom is all too readily 
labelled by others as that of economic anarchy. The 
present attitude of the British financial authorities to 
the problem of monetary relations with countries such 
as France, Belgium and Italy is that of the cordon sani- 
faire. It may be compared with the precautions taken 
by other British authorities against foot-and-mouth 
disease, the colorado beetle and rabies—all of which tend 
to come from the same shores as those which now breed 
economic freedom—or anarchy. If the Fritalux pro- 
posals were carried through in their present highly tenta- 
tive form—as a group of currencies among which there 
would be convertibility, but at fluctuating rates of 
exchange, and with the cross-rates of currencies outside 
the group left more or less to their own fate—the British 
authorities in their present mood might even wish to 
sever relations altogether and to regard the new group 
as a hostile combination. 


x 


This British official attitude is not merely a psycho- 
logical reaction from the “freedom” of the Latins. It 
also derives from the fact that recently this “ freedom ” 
has succeeded so well that the countries concerned have 
been accumulating considerable amounts of sterling. 
France, which last year ran a substantial deficit with the 
sterling area, has this year built up current sterling 
balances of slightly over £30 million. No part of the 
{42 million of drawing rights available to France in 
the sterling area for the second year of the Intra-Euro- 
pean Payments Scheme (which began on June 3oth last) 
has yet been utilised. Italy’s accumulation of sterling 
now exceeds £55 million. Belgium holds a little less 
than the critical £15.3 million at which the gold con- 
vertibility clause in the Anglo-Belgian monetary agree- 
ment comes into operation. This group of countries, in 
short, not merely desires to exercise freedom in exchange 
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transactions but has the power to cause instability in 
the affairs of the sterling group. 

As the tables accompanying this article show, a partial 
explanation of the accumulation of sterling in French 
and Italian accounts is afforded by the trend of their 
direct visible trade with the United Kingdom. Other 
factors in the situation are invisible items, particularly 
the tourist expenditure by British visitors to France 
during the past year, and transactions with other 
countries of the sterling area, the transferable account 
group, and even—though these are of less significance— 
of the bilateral account group. 

The supply of “ cheap” sterling offered from Euro- 
pean accounts for sale in the free markets of the world 
has therefore been partly fed by the deteriorating 
balance of trade between Britain and Europe. During 








TaB_e III 
TRADE OF COMMONWEALTH (OTHER THAN UK) 
WITH CERTAIN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 














| Visible Sterling 
Country Currency | Period Imports Exports Trade |Equivalent 
} Balance | (£ 000’s) 
| 
Belgium ... | Fres. 000’s | Jan.-Sept., | 3,909,728 4,263,879 E 354,151 |— 2,001 
1948 | 


Jan. Sept. 4,541,468 | 4,297,568 |+ 243,900 |+ 1,382 
94 


Holland ... | Fi, 000’s | Jan.-Oct., 94,767 158,867 |— 64,100 |— 6,000 
1948 (a) 
Jan.-Oct., 150,872 207,029 |—  S6.157 |— 5,250 
1949 
Sweden .... | Kr. 000’s je 201,000 237,000 |— 36,000 |— 2,425 
948(a) 
Jan.-Aug., 190,000 220,000 |~ 30,000 |— 2,020 
1949 
Switzerland, | Fres. 000’s ina ‘ 136,607 159,294 |— 22,687 j— 1,380 
1 
Jan.—Oct., 108,428 171,834 |— 63,406 [— 5,660 
1949 





(a) Estimate taking ;f, of 1948 trade. 
the first nine months of this year Britain’s visible trade 
with twelve European countries showed an excess of 
imports of some £65 million, compared with a surplus 
of £20 million in the corresponding period of 1948. 
This, however, is only part of the tale. Invisible trade, 
especially tourist traffic, has this year burdened Britain’s 
balance of payments with Europe. The supplies of 
“cheap” sterling have also been fed by releases of 
accumulated sterling balances to countries such as India, 
Egypt and Palestine. Some of this sterling has found 
its way into European accounts by direct commercial 
operations between the countries in question. Indian 
and South African imports from Switzerland, for 
example, have played some part in maintaining Swiss 
sterling balances at approximately their gold ceiling. In 
other cases the voyage of this sterling has been more 
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devious, and the operations have made their way through 
various channels in the transferable account system. 
Thus the trade figures suggest that very little sterling 
can have gone into Dutch accounts as a result of direct 
Dutch-sterling transactions. Yet the Dutch have been 
among the main operators in “cheap” sterling and in 
this traffic their membership of the transferable account 
group has stood them in good stead. More recently, 
the scope for these activities has been considerably 
reduced by the measures taken by the British authorities 
to restrict the availability of sterling offered by other 
countries in the transferable account group, particularly 
Egypt, to transfers in settlement of direct commercial 
transactions between the countries concerned and the 
transferee country. 

It should be noted, however, that the published trade 
figures show the position only to the end of September 
and do not, therefore, reveal the effects of the devalua- 


Softwood 


AST July when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced the latest round of cuts in dollar imports, 
including a substantial cut in dollar softwood, he added 
that “ we may be able, by further purchases from non- 
dollar sources and otherwise, to carry through the hous- 
ing programme without any substantial reduction.” The 
Government housebuilding programme has not been cut, 
but only because private housebuilding has been entirely 
suspended. In fact the previous attempt made to switch 
softwood supplies from dollar to non-dollar sources was 
unsuccessful and imports during the first half of this year 
were substantially below the level of consumption. More 
recently, the President of the Board of Trade has attribu- 
ted the shortage of softwood to “ black market activities ” 
and therefore promised new measures to tighten the 
timber control. These came into force last month. All 
they amounted to was the withdrawal of the monthly 
allocation of £1 worth of home-grown and “ recovered- 
unclassified softwood which hitherto could be pur- 
chased without licence. The amount of timber absorbed 
by giving the week-end carpenter enough timber for a 
new rabbit hutch can hardly have been very large. 

At the same time, however, local authorities were 
urged to use softwood in house construction with the 
most stringent economy. The memorandum sent to 
the authorities was surprisingly frank: 

Supplies of softwood timber for some time to come will 
be smaller than at any time since the end of the war and it 
is essential as never before that they should be used to the 
fullest advantage. 

Here, certainly, is no question of black market activities. 
The plain facts are, first, that Britain cannot spare dollars 
to buy timber from Canada and the United States, and, 
secondly, that supplies from European sources are still 
very limited. There has always been hope of expanding 
them—presumably that explains why stocks of softwood 
in this country were allowed to fall to a dangerously low 
level during the first half of this year. Stocks were 
rapidly used up, and fell from 466,000 standards at the 
end of 1948 to 206,000 standards by the end of June. 
By itself, the mid-year figure would not be conclusive, 
for stocks are always at their lowest level then. The 
really disquieting fact is that they were halved in the 
twelve months period ending on that date. There are 
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tion of sterling. There are welcome indications that, 
since the devaluation, the sterling area’s balance of pay. 
ments with Europe has been improving and that even 
in Italy and France the growth of sterling balances has 
come to an end. The new circumstances, therefore, 
do not justify the excessively defensive attitude which 
official British quarters are maintaining towards the less 
disciplined of the two main groups into which Eu 
currencies are tending to divide themselves. It would 
be a grave disservice to the cause of European recon- 
struction and co-operation for Britain to do anythi 
to encourage the crystallisation of these separate group- 
ings. It is therefore to be hoped that in the conversa- 
tions that have begun in Stockholm nothing will be done 
to give formal shape to any alignment of currencies, 
However defined or described, any such arrangement 
could hardly avoid the appearance of segregation from, 
and even hostility to, the rest. 


Shortage 


some statistical difficulties even in this comparison, since 
the 1949 figures exclude timber awaiting discharge at 
the ports and certain stocks held by British Railways, 
In March, such stocks totalled 33,600 standards. Even 
if an allowance of this size has to be made in appraising 
the June figures, it still leaves a serious depletion to 
account for. 


* 


Two main factors have been at work. In the first 
place, imports during the last twelve months or so have 
been much smaller, particularly during the first three 
months this year. Negotiations with Scandinavian 
suppliers were protracted in an attempt (which was suc- 
cessful) to obtain more favourable prices. In the second 
place, although there was little chance that imports this 
year would equal those of the previous year, softwood 
consumption was not reduced. Indeed, between 
January and March, imported softwood was being used 
at a peak rate of 98,000 standards a month. The follow- 
ing quarter saw some decline, but consumption was still 
appreciably higher than in 1948. It might have been 
expected that some attempt would have been made to 
husband supplies during this period, but the Timber 
Control deemed otherwise. Nor was prompt action 
taken in June after the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had announced the cuts in imports of dollar timber. Con: 
sumption for the eight months to August (the latest 
month for which figures are available) was 5 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period of 1948, while 
imports and home production taken together were II 
per cent smaller. 


In the result, stocks have been run down to a level 
which allows no elbow room at all. In future, consump- 
tion will be dictated by imports, whether this is palatable 
or not. This is clear from the figures given in Table I, 
which shows monthly averages of imports of sof 
from principal sources. Supplies from Canada were 
relatively small during the first quarter of this yeaf, 
amounting to somewhat over 9,000 standards a month ; 
they increased steadily during subsequent months 10 
more than 27,000 standards in October. Indeed, after 
June, imports from Canada were at a higher rate than 
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in 1948. Clearly, by the autumn no cut in dollar imports _ lower in 1950. Can Europe expand its present volume 
had been reflected in actual receipts ; presumably there- of exports af softwood to Britain sufficiently to make 
fore nee a manne sasmned from Canada good such a cut ? 
is to be expected either in November or December, or, ropean ies increased thei 
more probably in 1950. Shipments from the United — a dpe Finn hone seas aimee oe eee 
Siates, on the other hand, were much smalier than in and Italy output was lower. During the first quarter 
1948, but here again the October imports were surpris- _ of 1949 European production was more or less main- 
ingly large. Supplies from Sweden have somewhat tained. Prices have tended to fall—for the lower grades 
exceeded the 1948 level, while imports from Finland, by 7 to 14 per cent—while costs of production have 
Poland and - ag of Eastern Europe have remained fairly rigid. Thus there seems to be some lack 
expanded considerably. This increase, however, has of incentive towards higher output, except perhaps in 
to some extent been offset by a sharp reductionin imports —_gastern European countries which need sterling to buy 
from Germany. As for Russia, under the recent con- capital goods and raw materials. More cutting and trans- 
tract Britain was to receive 100,000 standards to be port equipment are required by several important pro- 
shipped before the end of the year ; by October, more ducing countries before they can overtake the ravages 
than 35,000 standards had arrived. of war and increase their output materially. Many have 
- made good progress, with the assistance of World Bank 
loans, but recovery has not yet reached the stage at which 
the consuming countries of western Europe could cur- 
tail imports of softwood from North America and still 
escape the risk of having to reduce their consumption. 
Such reductions have already taken place. They have, 
indeed, gone beyond the mere correction of dollar 
expenditure ; by 1948 the most urgent needs of the im- 
porting countries had been met and it was no longer 
necessary to make purchases without consideration of 
price. But prices have fallen, particularly for inferior 
grades (and with every indication of a further fall), while 
aS, 0! the substantial reduction in freight rates from the Baltic 
than in 1948. This quantity is made up of 315,000 _ has also reduced the landed cost of timber imports. 
standards from North America, 265,000 standards from 
Sweden, 190,000 standards from Finland, 100,000 * 
standards from Russia, 85,000 standards from Jugoslavia, 
70,000 standards from Poland and 75,000 standards from 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. There are in 
addition certain quantities still outstanding from the 1948 
contracts. But, even if these imports materialise, con- 


Although some switching in supplies had taken place, 
until the middle of the year the average level of 
imports was below that of 1948. Then an improvement 
took place ; by the end of October, imports were 4 per 
cent higher than for the first ten months of 1948. If the 
recent rate of imports is maintained to the end of 1949, 
total supplies of imported softwood should exceed those 
for 1948 by approximately 120,000 standards. To match 
the contracts signed, British imports for this year should 
amount to 1,100,000 standards, or 80,000 standards more 


One important factor in the European timber market 
is Germany. Under allied control, Germany became a 
large timber exporter. But with the establishment of a 
my a German Government, this policy has been reversed and 
sumption in 1949 is likely to be too high to permit any next year Germany may be a net importer—as it was 
rebuilding of stocks by the end of the year to the level of — hefore the war. This year Germany has already con- 
twelve months ago. The problem then remains: what tracted for appreciable quantities of softwood from 
happens in 1950 ? Scandinavia and such purchases might be maintained or 

As a result of the cuts announced in July, imports even increased in 1950. If Germany were to emerge 
from Canada and the United States will be substantially as a large-scale buyer, Britain’s prospects of obtaining 
reduced. Some imports from North America may be _ increased supplies in the immediate future might not 
financed by ECA, but they are likely to be modest, while be very cheerful. European output is unlikely to increase 
the amount of free dollars for buying timber will be appreciably, and, although some consumers may buy less, 
very small indeed. Supplies from the western hemi- it seems doubtful if total demand will fall so far that 
sphere are therefore likely to be about 150,000 standards _ Britain can secure, say, another 150,000 standards. Such 
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TABLE I TABLE Tf 
Britarn’s SUPPLIES OF SOFTWOOD Propuction & Exports or Sawn Sorrwoop 
(Monthly Averages—-Standards) . {Thousand Standards) — 
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additional imports cannot be regarded as certain until 
much larger supplies are forthcoming from eastern 
Europe. 


This is not auspicious news for the housing pro- 
gramme. The programme is to be cut by £35 million, 
representing a reduction of between 20,000 and 25,000 
houses. In terms of softwood this cut might achieve an 
ultimate saving of 40,000 standards, but there are still 
Over 190,000 permanent houses under construction in 
Great Britain which require timber. Hence the 
more stringent economy measures recently issued by 
the Ministry of Health. Hitherto, houses of 1,000 feet 
superficial area have been limited to a bare average of 
1.§ standards of softwood ; this is now to be considered 
an absolute maximum “ to be applied for only in excep- 
tional cases.” The suggested economies include the use 
of substitute materials ; using structural members of the 
most economic dimensions and spaced as widely apart 
as possible ; and reducing the dimensions of other com- 
ponents made of woud. Some alternative materials are 
fortunately in better supply. Most hardwoods are now 
free from control and these will be used to an increasing 
extent for cupboards, fitments and doors. The supply 
of plywood has also improved and in future 400 square 
feet will be allowed for each house. In the past the 
average quantity used was about 300 square feet a house. 
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These economies are expected to save 0.15 standards a 
house. On the assumption that 200,000 new permanent 
houses are completed in Great Britain next year, the 
annual saving in timber would be of the order of 30,000 
standards. If the cut in the housing programme is jn- 
cluded, the total saving projected in the use of softwood 
would be 70,000 standards with, say, another 30,000 
standards through the withdrawal of the licence-free 
monthly allocation and other economies. It should be 
emphasised that these figures represent the maximum 
rather than the minimum economies likely to be achieved. 


The prospect for 1950 can therefore be summarised 
as follows. If imports of softwood from dollar sources 
are in fact “ substantially reduced,” total imports next 
year may be some 150,000 standards less than in 1949. 
A maximum saving of 100,000 standards might be 
effected, leaving a gap of 50,000 standards to be drawn 
from stocks or to be saved by a further reduction in cop- 
sumption. If stocks are again allowed to decline, the 
quantity held at the end of December, 1950—normally 
the time when stocks are at a maximum—may well be 
under 300,000 standards. The risks of allowing stocks 
to run down to such a low level are so great that action 
is needed now either to increase imports from Europe 
(which will be difficult) or to cut consumption still further 
(which will be painful). 


Business Notes 


Uneasy Gilt-edged 


The uneasy state of the gilt-edged market after its large 
recovery in the second half of last month has been demon- 
strated again this week by a further slight sagging of prices, 
despite the success of the Exchequer Bond conversion. The 
Chancellor announced on Tuesday that £723 million of the 
outstanding £787 million of 13 per cent Exchequer bonds 
had been converted into the new 2} per cent §-year stock. 
This result is not, of course, quite as spectacular as the figures 
themselves might imply, because at least one-half of the 
maturing bonds was understood to be held by official quarters 
even before the conversion was announced, and during the 
conversion period the authorities must have been substantial 
buyers on balance. Even so, the modest block of £64 million 
of “ unassented ” bonds which remains out of the total of per- 
haps £300 to £350 million of bonds held outside official 
quarters represents a satisfactory technical achievement. From 
the point of view of the banking system, it means that 
the large reduction in the volume of Treasury deposit receipts 
achieved by the recent Treasury policy of switching floating 
borrowings to tender Treasury bills is likely to be carried 
a big step farther in the New Year, since the revenue sur- 
pluses of the first two months will not—as had at first been 
thought likely—be largely bespoken for repayment of 
maturing Exchequer bonds. 


For the gilt-edged market, the influences which flow from 
this operation are somewhat conflicting. It was arguable that 
last week’s weakness in the medium and long-term sections 
might have been attributable to offerings in a narrow market 
for the purpose of switching into Exchequer bonds for con- 
version into the new stock, since many investors welcome any 
reasonable opportunity to shorten the average life of their 
portfolios. With this influence withdrawn, it might have 
been hoped that the market would rally. As it ts, it has 
merely succeeded in reducing the easing to minor propor- 
tions—except in the shorts, where the movement has been 
rather pronounced. This particular movement has led to 
suggestions that the authorities must have been taking good 
care to hold the position so long as the conversion offer 


remained open, and are now content to leave the market 
to its own devices. 

This judgment is perhaps a little harsh, for at no time in 
recent weeks has there been any evidence of any large official 
intervention. The renewed sagging may be due less to this 
cause than to the market’s own reactions to its assumption 
that the authorities have now shot their bolt. There is also 
the knowledge that each interlude in the recurrent malaise 
is likely to be the signal for the appearance of new borrowings. 
At the end of last week the Port of London Authority issue— 
35 per cent stock, 1966-68, offered for cash and conversion 
at 99—was successfully launched at an opening premium of 
i, which has since improved to 3}. On Monday next the lists 
will open and close for the £3,000,000 issue of the Agricul- 
tural Mortgage Corporation. It takes the form of 3} per cent 
debenture stock, 1965-67, also offered at 99. 


* * * 


Colombo and the Sterling Balances 


The Dominion Ministers’ conference at Colombo will 
in the main be devoted to discussions of the great politieal 
and strategic problems that now face the Commonwealth. 
The ministers, however, will not travel without their econo- 
mic advisers—in these days they dare not. It is probable 
that the officials concerned (Sir Henry Wilson Smith of the 
Treasury will be there for Britain) will review the progress 
made in implementing the decisions reached at the last Com- 
monwealth Finance Ministers’ meeting in London. 
discussion at the “ official” level will thus be mainly con- 
cerned with the problem of the gold and dollar reserves and 
its related issues of the curtailment of dollar imports and 
increased drive for dollar exports. Devaluation has inter- 
vened since the finance ministers’ meeting and there should 
be an abundance of new material on which to fasten discus- 
sion. The progress of sterling releases must also come . 
for debate though it is unlikely that any formal shape can oa 
given during the Colombo meeting to the Chancellor of 
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Exchequer’s declared intention to secure a general reduction 
in the rate of such releases. : 


The problem of the sterling balances is before the US-UK- 
Canadian continuing committee in Washington, but its deli- 
berations on this subject have hitherto not gone beyond the 

factual, informatory stage. Explanatory documents 
been circulated by the British delegate to the members 
of the committee and the discussions have not advanced to 
the point of formulation of any proposals, however tentative. 
No official significance should be read in the interesting aig- 
gestions on the settlement of sterling balances made by a 
study group On monetary reconstruction formed by the United 
States council of the International Chamber of Commerce. 
The group, headed by Mr William Mitchell, formerly of the 
house of Morgans and now president of the Central Trust 
Company of Cincinnati, advances several possible solutions, 
one of which would involve a substantial writing down of the 
debts in question and US participation in repaying the re- 
mainder over a period of five years. It is reassuring to know 
that influential and well-informed Americans are thinking 
about this problem along such lines, but it would be unwise 
to assume that this line of action would commend itself to 
the general body of American opinion and, in particular, to 
Congress. 7 $3 
* 


What is a Balance? 


A good deal of attention has been attracted this weck 
to a series of lengthy replies given by Sir Stafford Cripps 
to questions put to him by the London correspondent of 
U.S. News and World Report. Many of the Chancellor’s 
statements merely retailed anew the bulky material handed 
out at recent Press conferences; a noticeable feature of each 
of these utterances has been their close intermingling of fact 
with opinion. Sir Stafford recorded again his view that 
transactions in “cheap sterling” are not “at the present 
moment on a scale to jeopardise in any way our sterling- 
dollar recovery.” He also reiterated that if European 
integration meant a linking up “ through organisations like 
customs unions which might jeopardise the position of the 
sterling area,” then the United Kingdom would not wish to 
participate. 

Apart from these and other now familiar observations, 
what most caught the City’s eye in the interview was a com- 
parison between the aid which Britain has received from 
and granted to countries overseas since the end of the war. 
To illustrate the “ practical things” which Britain has done 
to help the rest of the world, and Europe in particular, the 
Chancellor declared that, between the end of the war and 
mid-1949, Britain had made available a grand total of £1,498 
million in gifts or leans, releases from sterling balances, 
overseas investment, etc., whereas it had received only a 
slightly larger sum—{1,538 million. There is, of course, no 
feason to question the arithmetical accuracy of the calcula- 
tions which underlie these figures, the breakdown of which 
was given in detail, though for a slightly longer period, in 
areply to a Parliamentary question just over a fortnight ago. 
But any such comparison as this can be grossly misleading. 
The Chancellor’s tot of aid provided includes not only such 
items as the cost of relief given through UNRRA and the 
IRO (£166 million) and the cost of civil supply to Ger- 
many (£207 million) but considerable sums representing 

counterpart of surplus military stores left abroad and 
Not specifically paid for under the postwar financial settle- 
ments with the countries concerned. Including such items 
% these, the total of gifts (for the period to end-September) 
was {400 million, of loans and recoverable aid £493 million 
and of exercised ECA drawing rights £65 million. For 
the period to mid-June the drawing down of sterling balances 
amounted to £423 million and other capital transactions 
xcounted for about £140 million. On the other side of 
the account, the aid received of course mainly comprised 
the North American credits and ERP; the Chancellor's 
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figuring naturally excluded drafts on the United Kingdom 
gold reserve, but it also omitted purchases of dollars from 
the IMF as well as the £154 million Lend-Lease terminal 
settlement. 

& 

The risk of misconception which such comparisons as 
these may cause does not, however, arise primarily from mis- 
understandings about the constituents of the figures them- 
selves but rather from the broader conclusions which may 
seem to flow from amy such neat balancing of capital receipts 
and payments. To the uninitiated, the impression given 
is that Britain has been broadly paying its way and that in 
its balance of payments difficulties it is principally a victim of 
world circumstances and of long-term trends beyond its 
control—Sir Stafford Cripps referred to tendencies extending 
over a period of 50 years. The first assumption is, of course, 
quite untenable; if valid, 1t: would mean that. Britain had 
been in “overall” equilibrium on its current balance of 
payments in the whole period «ince the end of the war. The 
arguments which lurk behind these figures aré the more 
dangerous because somewhat similar reasoning has been 
publicised recently with reference to the brief period earlier 
this year in which the whole account really was approaching 
equilibrium. That brief and approximate equilibrium has 
been regarded as demonstrating that Britain’s problem has 
ceased to be one of domestic inflation—an argument which 
wholly overlooks the fact that Britain’s export surpluses to the 
soft currency areas have been made possible only by the fact 
that they are so largely paid for from sterling credits and 
releases and, moreover, have for that very reason commanded 
higher prices than could be got in the vital dollar markets. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised that “ overall ” 
equilibrium achieved by such means is, so far from 
being a meritorious condition, a pesitive source of dollar 
disequilibrium. 


* * 


No “ Hiving Off ” for Dorman Long 


Sir Ellis Hunter’s comments at the diamond jubilee 
meeting of Dorman Long were inevitably concerned not 
with celebrating the past achievements of the company or 
its record production of 1,642,595 tons of steel ingots last 
year, but with the effect of nationalisation. He disclosed a 
matter of immediate concern to stockholders. The Govern- 
ment has recently refused to entertain the scheme which the 
company drew up for the segregation of its engineering 
interests. Sir Ellis had no difficulty in showing that this 
decision was completely at variance with the general under- 
takings given by the Minister on the question of “ hiving 
off ” and he declared quite flatly : 


Our discussions with the Minister revealed that the 
Government’s refusal to permit segregation of our engineer- 
ing interests was inspired by a desire to acquire the 
company’s substantial share of the structural engineering 
industry without any mandate. 


This decision relates not merely to the structural engineer- 
ing interests of Dorman Long in this country, which 
represent some 30 per cent of the total capacity engaged in 
structural steel work. It involves also Dorman Long (Africa) 
which accounts for 60 per cent of the structural steel industry 
of South Africa, and British Structural Steel (Buenos Aires), 
which is the largest concern of its kind in South America. 
All these interests are, it seems, to be mane though they 
have nothing to do with steel making in this country. 


Dorman Long is a company which is treated with con- 
spicuous unfairness by the Government’s decision to pay 
compensation based on the market prices of its securities. 
There is no snare any pretence in oe circles - 
such a method of compensation requites owners of a 
company for the whole of their undertaking which the 
Government takes over; all that is claimed, amd all that 
can be claimed, is that the individual stockholder gets not less 
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than he would have received from the sale of a small pro- 
portion of the company’s total capital on a particular day. 
The consequences for Dorman Long are familiar, but they 
bear repetition. Aggregate compensation for the whole of 
the loan and share capital of the parent company will come 
to about £13 million ; this is the price for a concern whose 
trading profit last year was more than £5,000,000 (the 
accounts were analysed in the Record and Statistics Supple- 
ment of November 26th) and whose net current assets alone 
are nearly {12 million. A million pounds is a derisory pay- 
ment for the group’s fixed assets. It has spent far more than 
that in the last year or two on such successful extensions as 
the central ore unloading plant and the new preparation and 
sintering plants at the Cleveland works. 


Finance and Investment 


Australian Pound after the Election 


During the past week rumours have been trickling out 
of Canberra that the new Australian Government might raise 
the value of the Australian pound to—or at least towards— 
parity with sterling. It is fairly generally accepted now that 
Mr Chifley’s decision to devalue by 304 per cent last Septem- 
ber—and thus to maintain the exchange rate of {A125 
equals { sterling 100—was taken with both eyes on ap- 
proaching election. Aften ten years of full employment and 
trade union feather-bedding, and four years of sharply rising 
prices and wages, the Australian economy was in no shape 
painlessly to absorb any recession in internal demand such 
as would follow any reduction in the internal value of export 
incomes. In particular, such a recession would have caused a 
rash of unemployment in what Professor D. B. Copland has 
called the “ milk-bar sector” of the Australian economy— 
that is to say in the sector of secondary industry which is 
likely to languish once the boom subsides. Mr Chifley 
was evidently not prepared to risk setting such tendencies 
in motion on the eve of the election, partjcularly as there 
was some doubt whether a counter-cyclical policy of public 
investment could have been put into effect while economy 
in dollar spending had to be maintained. 


In the event, however, the sterling prices of Australia’s 
staple exports have risen so sharply since September that 
there might have been no significant fall in the internal value 
of export incomes since then even if the Australian pound 
had been allowed to appreciate against sterling. All that 
devaluation has done for Australia therefore has been to 
aggravate the existing inflation—and the problems to be 
faced when any fall in world prices makes retrenchment 
inevitable. Because of this experience it was widely believed 
that Mr Chifley would rescind his previous devaluation deci- 
sion if he were returned to office ; the same belief would 
also have been held if Mr Menzies had been returned to 
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power with a clear Liberal majority in Parliament. In the 
meantime, however, a new figure has appeared on the scene 
in the shape of Mr Fadden, the leader of the Country Party 
in the incoming Coalition Government. Mr Fadden, alone 
sone Australia’s political leaders, seems to have committed 
himself to the view that exporters’ incomes (especially 
farmers’ incomes) should be maintained as long as possible 
Whether he will stand firmly by this view now that the 
election is over (and now that the cost of living index js 
beginning to rise) is a matter for speculation at the moment 
Unfortunately, so long as that speculation lasts an inflow of 
hot money into Australia from other sterling area countries 
seems to be inevitable. The rumour that any decision will be 
put off till after the Colombo conference is not exactly helpful 
in this respect. 
* * * 


Firmer “ Free” Sterling 


In the past week quotations for “ free ” sterling have re- 
covered a few cents of the sharp fall of the preceding fort- 
night. Dutch account sterling, for instance, which 
declined to $2.40-$2.42 recently, has now improved to $2.43- 
$2.46. Belgian account sterling has remained virtually un- 
changed around $2.75. The fact that Belgian account sterling 
has remained so close to the official parity while the discount 
on Dutch sterling widened to 13 per cent affords an illu- 
minating pointer to the way in which “cheap” sterling is 
used. Belgian account sterling stands so close to par, not 
by virtue of any intrinsic strength of its own, but simply 
because the Belgian franc is a hard currency. An American 
importer of Belgian steel products, to take an example, may 
purchase Belgian francs at the official rate or, alternatively, 
buy Belgian account sterling to pay for his Belgian exports. 


Since Belgian account sterling can be used to buy some- 
thing not readily obtainable elsewhere in Europe, it stands 
at a very small discount. Belgium loses no dollars from such 
transactions for, although the American buyer pays for the 
steel exported in sterling, it is sterling which he has bought 
from a Belgian holder against dollars. Dealings in Dutch 
account sterling, on the other hand, become profitable only at 
wider discounts. Holland has relatively few indigenous dollar 
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exports. To earn dollars from shunting business, the Dutch 
have to re-export goods obtained from outside Holland. 
Such deals are relatively costly and, to attract American de- 
mand for shunted goods, Dutch sterling must be offered 
more cheaply. This is agreeable to the Dutch merchant 
because he can make high guilder profits by selling American 
goods which he is able to buy from the dollar proceeds of 
his sales of cheap sterling. 

of Dutch account sterling to offer pounds at a lower dollar 
quotation in New York than a seller of Belgian accoust 
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sterling ; in Belgium the opportunity for making abnormal 
ofits from, say American motor cars or nylon stockings is 


much smaller. 


Security sterling has improved ; the rate relating to govern- 
ment securities, recently as low as $1.45, has recovered io 
$1.60. It was inevitable that security sterling should remain 
well below parity even after devaluation since each f re- 
mitted in interest now commands only $2.80 against $4.03 
previously. Indeed, it might have been expected that the 
discount would continue to be §5§ per cent even after devalua- 
tion. Although the discount has narrowed New York brokers 
report some enquiries for sterling securities. But most 
prospective buyers are put off by the prohibitions on switch- 


ng. 


* * * 


Kafir Dividends 


Despite some stirrings towards the end of this week, the 
post-devaluation blaze appears to have burnt itself out, for 
the time being, in the Kaffir market. It may require more 
than the increases in the half-yearly dividends, satisfactory 
though they are, to revive the embers. It is quite possible that 
the revenue-costs equation over the past half year will prove 
to be as favourable as most of the mines can expect in future. 
They benefited from the higher gold price in respect of three 
full months’ production and in most cases for a substantial 
part of the September output. At the same time the rise in 
wages arising from the recent agreements has operated for 
less than three months, while the full effect of other cost 
increases resulting from devaluation is still to be felt. A lull 
in activity was expected to follow the first flush of enthu- 
siasm, since the mines required time to adjust their milling 
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Policy to the new gold price and to measure the effect of 
ation on costs. 


The accompanying table shows the extent of the reaction 
of share values from the peak 1949 level established after 
devaluation, The setback in the developing mines is particu- 
latly surprising. Speculative prospects there are still bright 

certainly more distant than for the established pro- 
The explanation of the chill among these shares is 
lack of speculative fervour, founded in part on the long period 
tequired to bring even the most advanced mines to the pro- 
ion stage and on the recent dearth of the development 
eeomciale news which was so peas pga seat 

t the now ised ibilities new 
Propositions in the Klerksdorp. area, not to speak of the 
depths in the OFS itself, may well be the centre 

of renewed attention in 19§0. 
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Fiduciary Issue Raised 


As expected, the latest Bank return reveals an increase 
in the fiduciary issue by £50 million to £1,350 million—an 
increase which is £25 million more, and which takes place 
a week earlier, than that effected for the two w of 
the Christmas season in 1948. This year, presumably, the 
issue will have to stand at its increased level for three or 
four weeks instead. In the first three weeks of the Christmas 
shopping rush (that is, in the period to December 14th) the 
active note circulation has increased by just under {£52 
million, compared with an increase of just under £54 million 
in the three weeks to December 15, 1948. In other words 
the earlier and sharper rise in the fiduciary issue this year 
has been due not to a greater seasonal efflux of currency but 
to the fact that the general trend of the note circulation in 
1949 has been upward, so that the reserve of notes and coin 
in the banking department before the efflux began was 
£25 million smaller this year than last. 


It is difficult to make any accurate comparison between 
the general trend of the active note circulation in 1949 and 
that in 1948 because the figures last year were affected by the 
final lappings of—and the subsequent backwash from—the 
extraordinary reflux of currency notes which the rumours of 
a currency exchange set moving in 1947. Even when allow- 
ance is raade for this factor, however, it does seem fairly 
evident that there has been a slight increase in the general 
level of the active note circulation in 1949 (compared with 
the sharp fall in 1948). Part of the increase in the general 
level this year has been due to larger holdings of till money 
by the commercial banks (particularly in the spring when 
there was some hold-up in vetting old currency notes 
following a request from the printing authorities that as 
many old notes as possible should be reissued). Most of the 
increase, however, must surely have been due to the slow 
upward pressure on money-holding habits which the steady 
increase in prices over the last few years has exerted. There 
seems to be little evidence to support the suggestion made in 
some quarters that this slight rise in the general level of the 
active circulation is evidence that black market transactions 
(which usually involve payments in cash) have increased 
sharply in 1949. After all, a rise in the note circulation was 
only to be expected in a year in which small savings have 
declined. 


* * * 


Trade and Industry | 


Record Exports 


Exports from Britain since devaluation have shown a 
marked improvement in value, Last month’s exports reached 
a new record level of {160.4 million, some {4,400,000 higher 
than in October and also {400,000 higher than the previous 
record of last March. Exports usually rise during the fourth 
quarter, but this year the rise has been sharper than the 
seasonal trend. The daily rate of exports for November was 
3 per cent higher than for October and 9 per cent higher 
than for November, 1948. No estimate of the volume of 
exports for last month is yet available. Imports rose last 
month by only £2,600,000 to £201.§ million, and the visible 
trade deficit (£35.2 million) was the lowest since March, 


Dollar earnings of British exports have shown a marked 
though not complete recovery. The acco ing table 
shows the trend of exports to the United States and Canada 
during the current year expressed as monthly averages in 
American and Canadian dollars, with the total expressed in 
terms of American dollars. The immediate effect of devalua- 
tion was to reduce the dollar earnings from American and 
Canadian trade considerably. The total for October was 
$US 33.5 million, compared with $US 40.3 million a month 
in the third quarter, when indeed orders for British goods 
were not being placed freely. In November, however, 
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than he would have received from the sale of a small pro- 


on of the company’s total capital on a particular day. 
he consequences for Dorman Long are familiar, but they 
bear repetition, Aggregate compensation for the whole of 
the loan and share capital of the parent company will come 
to about £13 million ; this is the price for a concern whose 
trading t last year was more than fscr00 (the 
accounts were analysed in the Record and Statistics Supple- 
ment of November 26th) and whose net current assets alone 
are nearly {12 million. A million pounds is a derisory pay- 
ment for the group’s fixed assets. It has spent far more than 
that in the last year or two on such successful extensions as 
the central ore unloading plant and the new preparation and 
sintering plants at the eland works. 


Finance and Investment 


Australian Pound after the Election 


During the past week rumours have been trickling out 
of Canberra that the new Australian Government might raise 
the value of the Australian pound to—or at least towards— 
eae sterling. It is fairly generally accepted now that 
Mr Chifley’s decision to devalue by 304 per cent last Septem- 
ber—and thus to maintain the exchange rate of {A125 
equals £ sterling 100—was taken with both eyes on ap- 
proaching election. Aften ten years of full employment and 
trade union feather-bedding, and four years of sharply rising 
prices and wages, the Australian economy was in no shape 
painlessly to absorb any recession in internal demand such 
as would follow any reduction in the internal value of export 
incomes. In particular, such a recession would have caused a 
rash of unemployment in what Professor D. B. Copland has 
called the “ milk-bar sector” of the Australian economy— 
that is to say in the sector of secondary industry which is 
likely to languish once the boom subsides. Mr Chifley 
was evidently not prepared to risk setting such tendencies 
in motion on the eve of the election, particularly as there 
was some doubt whether a counter-cyclical policy of public 
investment could have been put into effect while economy 
in dollar spending had to be maintained. 


In the event, however, the sterling prices of Australia’s 
staple exports have risen so sharply since September that 
there might have been no significant fall in the internal value 
of — incomes since then even if the Australian pound 
had allowed to appreciate against sterling. All that 
devaluation has done for Australia therefore has been to 
aggravate the existing inflation—and the problems to be 
faced when any fal! in world prices makes retrenchment 
inevitable. Because of this experience it was widely believed 
that Mr Chifley would rescind his previous devaluation deci- 
sion if he were returned to office ; the same belief would 
also have been held if Mr Menzies had been returned to 
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examined Britain’s present economic ills and 
made suggestions for their cure. These articles have 
been reprinted as a pamphlet under the title 


A Policy for Efficiency 


Copies of this pamphlet (at 3/- post free) can be 
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power with a clear Liberal majority in Parliament. In the 
meantime, however, a new figure has appeared on the scene 
in the shape of Mr Fadden, the leader of the Country Party 
in the incoming Coalition Government. Mr Fadden, alone 
among Australia’s political leaders, seems to have committed 
himself to the view that exporters’ incomes (especially 
farmers’ incomes) should be maintained as long as possible. 
Whether he will stand firmly by this view now that the 
election is over (and now that the cost of living index js 
beginning to rise) is a matter for speculation at the moment 
Unfortunately, so Jong as that speculation lasts an inflow of 
hot money into Australia from other sterling area countries 
seems to be inevitable. The rumour that any decision will be 
put off till after the Colombo conference is not exactly helpful 
in this respect. 


* w * 


Firmer “ Free” Sterling 


In the past week quotations for “ free ” sterling have re- 
covered a few cents of the sharp fall of the preceding fort- 
night. Dutch account sterling, for instance, which 
declined to $2.40-$2.42 recently, has now improved to $2.43- 
$2.46. Belgian account sterling has remained virtually un- 
changed around $2.75. The fact that Belgian account sterling 
has remained so close to the official parity while the discount 
on Dutch sterling widened to 13 per cent affords an illu- 
minating pomees to the way in which “cheap” sterling is 
used. Belgian account sterling stands so close to par, not 
by virtue of any intrinsic strength of its own, but simply 
because the Belgian franc is a hard currency. An American 
importer of Belgian steel products, to take an example, may 
purchase Belgian francs at the official rate or, alternatively, 
buy Belgian account sterling to pay for his Belgian exports. 


Since Belgian account sterling can be used to buy some- 
thing not readily obtainable elsewhere in Europe, it stands 
at a very small discount. Belgium loses no dollars from such 
transactions for, although the American buyer pays for the 
steel exported in sterling, it is sterling which he has bought 
from a Belgian holder against dollars. Dealings in Dutch 
account sterling, on the other hand, become profitable only at 
wider discounts. Holland has relatively few indigenous dollar 


Security Rates in New York 


Nov. Ist | Mid-Deo 


i 
Sept. lst. Oct, Ist 
Rate | Dis- Dis- | | Dis- | Dis- 
Rate | count | Rate poms Kate | count | Rate | count 
| % | % | | % ° 











es 
} i } 

United Kingdom : Official (a)! 4-05 | 2-80 can’ | eee Tt. oe 280) . 
Govt. securities ......... | 182; 55 145, M 1:65) 41 | 160) 4% 
Comm, & indus. shares .. | 1:95 52 2-01, 28 2:05 27 177) 3 
Khodesian copper shares. | 1-90) 53 | 1-87} 33 | 1-83) 35 | 1-80] % 

South Africa : Official (a).. | 4-03 | 2.80 a0) 3. 12 a0 | 
Govt. securities... 0.44. 2:25) @ | 2-07) 2% (297) 3O | 145| 5 
Mining shares .....+-+4+ 250, 38 | 227, 19 245, 15 (2:25) Ww 

} } | | 

Belgium : Official (6) ...,..06. | 2°28 | +s | ROL) .. | 20h) .. | 2 OL}. 
Securities rate .,....065. |; 210; 8 195 | $ i104) Sj|Lo! 2 

France: Free (¢) ..sss0+: 30-5 | 28°15 loa-go |... |28-75 
Securities rate .......... 25-0) is rn Vi (24-00) 1? 24-00) 

Holland : Official (d) ...... 57-60 | . (ea! \a6- 40 |. 26-40] 
Domestic securities. ...., 16°60) 56 /17-60 | 35 (16-60) S37 (15°55) 4b 
International securities, . |16-60 | 56 |ET-60 | SS j17-25) 1730) SS 


M4 
a) Dotlars per £. (b) $Cents per franc. (c)$ Cents per francs 100, (d) $ Cents per guilder, 


exports. To earn dollars from shunting business, the Dutch 
have to re-export goods obtained from outside Holland. 
Such deals are relatively costly and, to attract American de- 
mand for shunted s, Dutch sterling must be offered 
more cheaply. This is agreeable to the Dutch merchant 
because he can make high guilder profits by selling American 
rags ae eligi rer aa the dollar proceeds of 

is sales of cheap sterling. Hence it leprieiaes one 
of Dutch account sterling to offer pounds at a lower dollar 
quotation in New York than a seller of Belgian account 
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gerling ; in Belgium the opportunity for making abnormal 
profits from, say American motor cars or nylon stockings is 
much smaller. 


Security sterling has improved ; the rate relating to govern- 
ment securities, recently as low as $1.45, has recovered io 
1.60. It was inevitable that security sterling should remain 
yell below parity even after devaluation since cach £ re- 
mitted in interest now commands only $2.80 against $4.03 
previously. Indeed, it might have been expected that the 
discount would continue to be §5§ per cent even after devalua- 
jon, Although the discount has narrowed New York brokers 
eport some enquiries for sterling securities, But most 
prospective buyers are put off by the prohibitions on switch- 


ing. 


a a * 


Kaffir Dividends 


Despite some stirrings towards the end of this week, the 
post-devaluation blaze appears to have burnt itself out, for 
the time being, in the Kaffir market. It may require more 
than the increases in the half-yearly dividends, satisfactory 
though they are, to revive the embers. It is quite possible that 
the revenue-costs equation over the past half year will prove 
0 be as favourable as most of the mines can expect in future. 
They benefited from the higher gold price in respect of three 
full months’ production and in most cases for a substantial 
part of the September output. At the same time the rise in 
wages arising from the recent agreements has operated for 
less than three months, while the full effect of other cost 
increases resulting from devaluation is still to be felt. A lull 
in activity was expected to follow the first flush of enthu- 
siasm, since the mines required time to adjust their milling 


Sourn AFRICAN GOLD MINING COMPANIES 

















Dividends per Share Prices 
Compan | | gene | 
ae Dec, June,!) Dec, | High*) Low | Spe | _ 
1948 1949 1949 1949 | 1949 1949 | 1949 
| i 
: | | 
ee oe ee Gd, | Sid. | 3/14) 24/3 | 9/- | 14/- | 22/- 
Randfontein Nil Nil 1/- | 32/3 | 10/- | 17/9 | 28/3 
(eduld Tre 5/6 | 5/ 6/9 | 9 | 4% | 6b | 88 
Grootvlet rae Meek ta Te 1/14) 50/- | 28/9 | 39 H 42/6 
Marievale ‘Hvbiedsr te 6d. | Gd. | 30/44 16/3 22/10$) 27/9 
ee Pe ee 1/3) W~-| 9/6) 13 ye! 12 
Rietfontein Consol... . a 10}d. | Ohad.) 1/4 14/1} 20/7}, 28/' 
Liipaands Viei oo... ccc cece | TH "A. 1 32/6 16/6 | 25/~ | 29/- 
New State Areas se See | Wh 24/4 10/7 | 12/6 | 18/3 
New Kleinfontein Sadat l/ ] 1/44 42/- 12/6 | 23/9 40/ 
Simmer & Jack senvcenee | Od | NU f 6d. | 16/6) 6/ sl, 1/9 
Viakfontein leat a ie 6d. l/- } 27 | 14/3 | 17/9 | 23 
Robinson Deep oo... . ccc eee | 44d. | 3d. 1/9 | 31/9 9/9 15/6 | 27/ 
. | 
Res 55/- | 17/- | 31/14) 46/9 
Mev:  ......... 45/6 20/9 | 34/— | 41/9 
Free State Geduld sss hancey om i ws | 17/6 | 50/~ | 65/9 | 76/3 
Pres. Steyn oe : ce 52/3 L/- | 18/3 | 25/9 


we [aw | 61/6 | 38/~ | 50/74} 61/3 
} } sl j 


* Post devaluation peak, 


ae the new gold price and to measure the effect of 
ation on costs. 


The accompanying table shows the extent of the reaction 
of share values from the peak 1949 level established after 
devaluation. The setback in the developing mines is particu- 

surprising. Speculative prospects there are still bright 
certainly more distant than for the established pro- 
The explanation of the chill among these shares is 
lack of speculative fervour, founded in part on the long period 
tequired to bring even the most advanced mines to the pro- 
stage and on the recent dearth of the development 
ind borehole news which was so plentiful just after devalua- 
But the now recognised possibilities of the new mining 
itions in the Klerksdorp area, not to the 
depths in the OFS itself, may well be the centre 

of tenewed attention in 1950. 
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Fiduciary Issue Raised | 


____ As expected, the latest Bank return reveals an increase 
in the fiduciary issue by £50 million to £1,350 million—an 
increase which is £25 million more, and which takes place 
a week earlier, than that effected for the two w 

the Christmas season in 1948. This year, presumably, the 
issue will have to stand at its increased level for three or 
four weeks instead. In the first three weeks of the Christmas 
shopping rush (that is, in the period to December 14th) the 
active note circulation has increased by just under £§2 
million, compared with an increase of just under £54 million 
in the three weeks to December 15, 1948. In words 
the earlier and sharper rise in the fiduciary issue this year 
has been due not to a greater seasonal efflux of currency but 
to the fact that the general trend of the note circulation in 
1949 has been upward, so that the reserve of notes and coin 
in the banking department before the efflux began was 
£25 million smaller this year than last. 


It is difficult to make any accurate comparison between 
the general trend of the active note circulation in 1949 and 
that in 1948 because the figures last year were affected by the 
final lappings of—and the subsequent backwash from—the 
extraordinary reflux of currency notes which the rumours of 
a currency exchange set moving in 1947. Even when allow- 
ance is made for this factor, however, it does seem fairly 
evident that there has been a slight increase in the general 
level of the active note circulation in 1949 (compared with 
the sharp fall in 1948). Part of the increase in the general 
level this year has been due to larger holdings of till money 
by the commercial banks (particularly in the spring when 
there was some hold-up in vetting old currency notes 
following a request from the printing authorities that as 
many old notes as possible should be reissued). Most of the 
increase, however, must surely have been due to the slow 
upward pressure on money-holding habits which the steady 
increase in prices over the last few years has exerted. There 
seems to be little evidence to support the suggestion made in 
some quarters that this slight rise in the general level of the 
active circulation is evidence that black market transactions 
(which usually involve payments in cash) have increased 
sharply in 1949. After all, a rise in the note circulation was 
only to be expected in a year in which small savings have 
declined. 


* * * 


Trade and Industry 


Record Exports 


Exports from Britain since devaluation have shown a 
marked improvement in value. Last month’s exports reached 
a new record level of {160.4 million, some {4,400,000 higher 
than in October and also £400,000 higher than the previous 
record of last March. Exports usually rise during the fourth 
quarter, but this year the rise has been sharper than the 
seasonal trend. The daily rate of exports for November was 
3 per cent higher than for October and 9 per cent higher 
than for November, 1948. No estimate of the volume of 
exports for last month is yet available, Imports rose last 
month by only {2,600,000 to £201.§ million, and the visible 
trade deficit (£35.2 million) was the lowest since March, 


Dollar earnings of British exports have shown a marked 
though not complete recovery. The accompanying table 
shows the trend of exports to the United States and J 
during the current year expressed as monthly averages in 
American and Canadian dollars, with the total expressed in 
terms of American dollars. The immediate effect of devalua- 
tion was to reduce the dollar earnings from American and 
Canadian trade considerably. The total for October was 
$US 33.5 million, compared with $US 40.3 million a month 
in the third quarter, indeed orders for British goods 
were not being placed freely. In November, however, 
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dollar earnings rose sharply ; sales to the United States 
almost regained the level of the first quarter of the year, but 
sales to Canada, though appreciably higher, were below the 
monthly average for the third quarter. A more detailed 
assessment of the impact of devaluation on Britain’s dollar- 
earning capacity would have to take into account exports to 
the American account countries, the Belgian monetary area, 


British Exports Tro USA AND CANADA 
(Monthly Averages—Million Dollars) 


Oct., | Nov., 





Year, jIst Qtr., 2nd Qtr,, 3rd Qtr., 
To | Unit | 1948 | 1949 | 1949" 1949 | 1949 | 1949 
_ - _ i _——-—~ i ~ — - a ~ i. — aacnetintcwatesins : st 
OBA Sti. US $ | 22-2 | a2 | 134 | 15-2 | 15-6 | 20-5 
Canada 4... Canadian $ | 24-2 | 26-7 | 26-6 | 25-2 | 197 | 260 
Totat J..5. | wuss | 46-4 | 47-9 | 39-9 | 40-3 335 | 41-4 


‘ 





Switzerland and Persia, as well as exports from the sterling 
area to the dollar market. Such figures are not yet available. 
But if British exports to North America are indicative of the 
general trend, the prospect is reassuring. 

Last week the President of the Board of Trade, on his 
return from the United States, said that there was a “ big 
and unsatisfied ” demand there for more of Britain’s tradi- 
tional exports, such as whisky, fine china, certain types of 
worsteds, cashmere and outerwear. Time of delivery rather 
than price was now the main difficulty. He told exporters 
that “ markets in the west and deep south characterised both 
by considerable goodwill and cheap freight rates provide an 
easier and more profitable line of delivery into the United 
States.” 

* * * 


No Quarter for Gas Stockholders 


The most interesting thing about last Monday’s debate 
on the injustice caused to recipients of gas stock by the 
fall in gilt-edged prices since the vesting date was Mr Gait- 
skell’s revelation that only £15 million out of £180 million 
of the original list of gas stocks now remains to be valued. 
It is certainly high time that this prolonged business came to 
an end. Certainly holders of gas stock have come to no good 
by it—though some of them had reason to hope that by the 
operation of the war damage clause in the Act they might 
do so—and the longer it goes on the greater the danger of 
capital loss. 


It is not surprising that complaints have fallen on wholly 
unsympathetic ears. When backbenchers are arguing that 
no compensation should be paid or that interest should be 
withheld, it is easier for a Minister to make a parade of fair 
dealing. But if there is ever another issue of compensation 
stock for a nationalised industry, it must not be made until 
all stockholders can be paid out at the same date. It is 
grossly unfair that the small investor in a gas undertaking 
for which compensation terms were not decided on April Ist 
should have been exposed to the risk of the market’s move- 
ments since April. And it is totally irrelevant to say that if 
gas stock had gone up in the meantime, he would have made 
a profit. The point at issue is that for nine months these 
stockholders have been unable to make any disposition of 
their property and, when they come to do so, it is far less in 
cash than they would have been able to get last April. The 
harm is done, and there is no remedy. But this unhappy 
episode will long leave a bitter taste of unfair dealing, un- 
sesetrere by a note of apology or regret from the Govern- 
ment 


* * x 


The Film Debate 

The decided criticisms of the Entertainments Duty made 
by the Plant Committee were followed within a few days by 
a joint statement from the British Film Producers’ Associa- 
tion and the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association. This 
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joint memorandum attacked the duty as a burden 
not only on film production but also on cinema manage. 
ments ; this, no doubt, was for the producers the price of 
unanimity. But agreement, even for a moment, is remark- 
able in the film industry; and this is perhaps the onj 
important topic on which it exists. In the Commons debat: 
on Wednesday the President of the Board of Trade made 
some play with such an “ unaccustomed and almost sinister 
unanimity,” but he showed no sign of yielding to it, He 
rejected out of hand the now dying idea of a subsidy for 
production from the Entertainments Tax revenue: 


Both Parliament and the country wouid reject any facile 
solution of the film industry’s problems by simply handinz 
back money to an industry, admittedly convicted of consider. 
able extravagance, without guarantee that this money would 
not be swallowed up in further extravagance. 


This was hardly news, and the customary refusal “in any 
way to anticipate my right honourable and learned friend’, 
Budget statement” could mean much or little for the pros- 
pects of tax relief. 


* 


But the President was later pressed rather hard by Mr 
Oliver Lyttelton to say whether he accepted the figures given 
in paragraph 64 of the Plant Report. This paragraph relates 
to each other the total earning power, the number of films 
needed to fill the screens, and the cost of production of a 
film, and concludes that the average cost of production 
cannot at present be recouped from cinema earnings in 
Britain alone. Mr Wilson said that he accepted “ most” of 
the views of the Plant Committee, but he would not say 
which views these were. And he firmly refused to include 
paragraph 64 in his approval: 

I am certainly not going to say tonight that I will... 
place the whole of the blame, as to a considerable extent 
the Plant Committee do, on Entertainments Duty. 


The debate has to be scrutinised less for indications of a 
new policy than for signs that some process of mental 
ferment, which might in time produce a new policy, is at 
work. Of this there was little sign. The familiar admonitions 
to British exhibitors—that as a matter of public duty they 
should give “a fair, indeed more than a fair, showing” to 
British films—were heard from the President once more. 
This is quite a different matter from the approach of the 
Plant Committee, which was concerned with creating the 
commercial conditions in which British films could best be 
made profitable and rewarding to all concerned (including 
the cinemagoer. 


x * * 


The President and the Rank Group 


It is not long since admonitions to the exhibitor were 
coming from Mr J. Arthur Rank as freely as from Mr Wilson. 
But this situation (Mr Wilson seemed to suggest) has begun 
to change. Mr Rank, he pointed out, is playing a smaller 
part in production and has talked of withdrawing from pro- 
duction altogether. The identity of interest between the 
Rank circuits and the largest British production group » 
therefore disappearing. What does this imply ? 


Apart from the quota legislation, there will be now no 
security that these two circuits will not seek to maximise 
their revenue regardless of whether they are showing British 
or foreign films. 

In view of its recent accounts, he would be a hard man who 
would blame the Rank group for seeking to do something 
about its revenue. But the general impression which Mr 
Wilson gave is, no doubt, correct ; the main burden of 
financing production is Passing over from Mr Rank’s enter- 
prises to the National Film Finance Corporation. Of all 
the aspects of the Government’s policy for the film industry, 
the corporation came in for least criticism on Wednesday. 
Criticism, when it comes, will turn on how much this method 
of financing production is to cost ; what proportion of it 
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From drawing-board to assembly line; from the 
loading at British ports to the ultimate sale of 
goods abroad—all these activities need money. 
Money and __ services, technical information, 
decision, speed—such are the requirements of the 
present situation. The District Bank, in world- 
wide touch with every important centre where 
British goods are marketed, provides both practical 
guidance and ample finance. 


You are invited to discuss your problems with 
the local Manager. 


DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1829 








STANDARD BANK 
0F SOUTH AFRICA umitep 


Bankers to the United Kingdom Governmeni in South Africa and to the Govern- 
ments of Southern Rhodesia. Northern Rhodesia Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


- £10,000,000 
£5,000,000 
£5,000,000 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed - 
Capital Paid-up - ° ° ° . ‘ 
Reserve Fund ° - . ° ° e 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
T! KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall €E.C.2. 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue W.C.2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street 
HAMBURG AGENCY—Speersort, 6 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


Benking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 





INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ‘ 


I.C. F.C. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


I.C.F.C. was set up in 1945 by the English and 
Scottish Banks, with resources of £45,000,000, 
to supplement existing facilities by providing 
an accessible source of share capital and long 
term funds for well conducted businesses of 
small or medium size. It applies to all pro- 
posals the usual canons of sound finance and 
is not averse from supplying risk capital. 


I.C.F.C. so far has made available over 


£19,000,000 for British Industry, divided 


among more than 290 concerns of many kinds" 


Full particulars of the facilities offered 
may be obtained from the General Manager, 


7, Drapers Gardens, E.C.2. 





Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in —_ our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


CUncorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
uae S eet 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. Street, Liverpooh 
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outgoings can be recovered ; and how much more money it 
will need if it is to perform its task effectively. To these 
questions the debate furnished no answers. 


* * * 


A Persistent Improvement in Steel 


The performance of the steel industry in recent months 
leaves little doubt that the maintenance of control of steel 
supplies will come actively into question next year. Steel 
supplies to most industrial consumers (the motor manufac- 
turers, with their special requirements, are a conspicuous ex- 
ception) have become notably easier this year, and the con- 
tinued necessity of control and allocation has already begun to 
be a subject of contention. 


The Economic Survey made a forecast of 15} to 15} 
million tons for production of steel ingots and castings in 
1949 ; and there is now no reason to doubt that the higher 
of the two figures will be reached. The average output in 
the first nine months of the year was 297,100 tons a week, 
representing an annual rate of 154 million tons. October im- 
proved on this average with a weekly output of 306,900 tons ; 
and the weekly average for November was 314,600 tons— 
equivalent to an annual rate of 16.36 million tons a year. This 
is mot the highest output yet achieved by the industry in 
any month ; the weekly record of 316,000 tons established 
last May still stands. But the November results appear 
high enough to offset the fall which may be expected in 
December because of the Christmas holidays. 


Pig-iron production, with a weekly average of 187,400 
tons, was only slightly higher last month than in November, 
1948. The industry’s stock position has, however, improved 
notably in the past year. The Statistical Bulletin of the Iron 
and Steel Federation shows that total stocks of pig-iron 
(including blast furnace ferro-alloys) stood at 778,000 tons 
in October, compared with 479,000 tons a year before. Stocks 
of scrap at steelworks and steel foundries are shown as 
834,000 tons in October, compared with 483,000 tons in 
October, 1948. 


This steadily improving position can only be welcome to 
the Government. But if, as seems likely, the improvement 
persists, the question of policy which it will raise cannot fail 
to be thorny ; for the control and allocation of steel supplies 
is one of the key controls on which the system of Govern- 
ment economic planning reposes. 


* * * 


Dual Prices : The British Case 


Dual prices are still under discussion by the trade com- 
mittee of the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion in Paris, and the argument grows more brisk with each 
passing week. The committee’s labours follow from a reso- 
lution of the council of OEEC on November 2nd, which in- 
structed the executive to inquire into ways and means of 
eliminating dual prices in intra~European trade. They have 
revealed that the subject is more widely ramified than may at 
first have been thought ; and inevitably, since the ure 
offers to every member-country an opportunity to draw atten- 
tion to price differentials which may prejudice its own 
interests, the discussion is becoming many-sided. On a 
simple question of British and German coal, a consensus of 
opinion against dual of age g is not hard to mobilise But 
when not only British and German, but also French and 
Belgian steel, British and Norwegian sulphate of ammonia, 
Swedish timber, Swedish and French iron ore, French phos- 
phate rock—and perhaps, also, Italian hemp and Norwegian 
whale-oil—are brought in, a unanimous outcome begins to 
look more remote. 


But from the manner in which the question arose, as well 
as from the special importance of the coal trade itself, the 
British defence of the differential prices now being charged 
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to home and export users of British coal must inevitably play 
a central part in the argument. The British case rests in 
general on the contention that differential levels of home and 
export prices are, in themselves, neither new nor of necessi 
bad. They are a common practice in many trades ; and in 
addition to the European examples which are now being 
brought out and discussed, they are maintained for some com. 
modities in a number of countries outside Europe (including 
United States steel). The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade does not condemn dual pricing so long as the duality 
exists for commercial reasons. § 

Duality in coal prices, in particular, is by no means new - 
before the war it happened to work the other way, and British 
coal was commonly sold for export at a price longer than it 
fetched in the home market ; the reasons for this were com- 
mercial. Although American coal export prices (f.0.b.) cor- 
respond to American home prices, this is held to be an 
accident, arising partly from the marginal nature of the trade 
done, but also largely from the fact that the landed price of 
American coal in foreign ports is in any case so high that the 
traffic would hardly bear any increase. 


* * x 


One European Market for Coal? 


The scarcity of coal in Europe is not yet ended, and it 
is scarcity (the British argument runs) that keeps the prices 
high. But although British export prices were high at the 
time when the dual price question began to attract attention, 
devaluation has brought them down sharply in relation to 
the prices of the other principal exporters, whose currencies 
did not follow the pound. If American coal is now the 
dearest that can be bought in Europe, Polish coal is not much 
cheaper, and Ruhr coal is substantially dearer than British ; 
the comparison is based on the landed cost at the European 
port. The British, more than any other of the four exporters, 
could sell more coal if they could spare it. 


If then, the condemnation of dual pricing is accepted, 
what ought to happen to British coal prices? Ought the 
export price to be reduced to the home price level? _ If that 
is done, two things will happen. The demand for British 
coal in Europe will become keener still ; and the commercial 
inducement to the National Coal Board to produce and set 
aside coal for export will be weakened. At present the Coal 
Board relies on the higher export price to balance its Budget. 
Deprived of this recourse, it could equally seek to balance 
its budget by closing the “uneconomic” collieries—pits 
which cannot produce at the present home prices, 
many of which, as it happens, are pits in South Wales and 
Durham working largely for export. By closing those pits 
more rapidly than it opens up-new pits and new scams, the 
Board could at any time reduce the average cost of its coal 
—but it would also reduce its total output, and would be 
able to export less. 


From what is known of the American attitude, the alterna- 
tive line of action—to raise home prices to the European 
—would give little pleasure. It would, in any case, not be 
practical politics in Britain at the present time ; its effects 
on the level of British costs and prices would be convulsive. 
A compromise between the two, if it were to be effective at 
all, would tend further to cut the supplies available to Europe. 


At the root of this situation is the fact that British coal 


‘prices are kept by controls at a lower level than would be 


produced by the play of demand and supply. British domes- 
tic consumption is restricted by rationing to considerably less 
than its prewar level, and British industry, though it gets 
broadly the amounts of coal which it requires, is restrict 
in its consumption of the scarcer qualities. If a single market 
were suddenly created for the whole European arca, 
market would require to have homogeneous conditions: 
either rationing by control, or rationing by price. At present 
there are no ae homogeneous conditions, and differential 
prices express that fact. 
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“y Assets £63,000,000 


Professional Men 


normally require to provide 
their own pension 


Write, giving date of birth and pension age 
for particulars of a guaranteed pension, to 
suit your own requirements 


The 


Standard Life 


Assurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET EDINBURGH 


LONDON OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon Street E.C.4 
1Sa Pall Mall S.W.1 


Your Board Room or Office is a reflection of 
your efficiency and should be a forceful part 
of the business of selling, whether it be sales 
or services. You will find this efficiency in 
Catesby Office Furnishings and we offer you 
ourlullexperience and tradition ofservice. We 
invite your enquiries for a single item or com- 
plete new office to our Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance até 


cordially invited. 


CATESBYS 


LIMITED 
64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 
Our only address. Tclephone: Museum 7777 
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He’s busy... 
dictating to me! 


DICTAPHONE ELECTRONIC DICTATION means 
that you can speak all of your business into a 
handy microphone—as fast as you like, when- 
ever you like. Alone and uninterrupted, your 
thoughts can be as clear and uncluttered as 
your desk top. 


Meanwhile your secretary is outside your office, 
occupied with other work or dealing with visitors, 
At her leisure, she transcribes from the perfect 
recording of your words. 


Dictaphone and the Nation 


Dictaphone dictating machines bring a new efficiency and 
so help in the country’s production drive. Dictaphone 
dictating machines are now assembled in Britain and 
before long will be entirely produced here. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd. Trade Mark 


Electronic Dictating Machines 


ENQUIRE for further information on Dictaphone 
Dietating and Transcribing Machines, 
DICTAPHONE CO. LTD., Dept. B, 

KINGSWAY HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Swedish and Italian Trade 


The new trade agreement with Sweden, covering next 
year, marks another attempt to reduce Sweden’s sterling 
surplus. It provides for exports from Britain valued at £73 
million and for Swedish exports of £60 million. Once again, 
it will not be “ fully possible” to meet Swedish requests for 
British coal, coke, steel, oil and certain other essential com- 
modities. Sweden is expecting to buy from the United 
Kingdom machinery and vehicles worth £27 million, textiles 
to the value of £20 million and chemicals worth £6 million. 
It is always questionable, however, whether export planning 
of this kind means more than a benevolent intention; the 
task is now for British exporters to fulfil these estimates, and 
if possible to improve upon them. Exports of British manu- 
factures in 1949 have fallen short of the amounts contem- 
plated in the last agreement, and since German competition 
is reviving in the Swedish market, it remains to be seen 
whether the 1950 estimates will prove close to the mark. 
Moreover, the agreement does not cover trade between the 
overseas sterling area and Sweden which in the past two 
years has been favourable to Sweden. It remains to be seen 
whether Sweden will supply all the timber asked for. And, 
now that the import of pulp is to be handed back to the 
trade (on April 1st) no estimates have been made to assess 
pulp requirements. 


The new monetary agreement—which awaits formal sig- 
nature—is to run for one year only, and replaces the Five- 
Year Agreement concluded in March, 1945. It is a com- 
promise agreed to with some reluctance by Sweden. 
All sterling now held by the Bank of England for the 
Riksbank will continue to be guaranteed against any loss 
which might arise if the pound were devalued in relation to 
the kronor. But any new sterling accumulated after January 
I, 1950, will cease to carry any guarantee. 


The first talks since devaluation with Italy (another country 
where the course of payments persists in defying drawing- 
board estimates) opened in Rome on Monday. A new pay- 
ments agreement is needed to replace the agreement which 
expired this week. Italy has continued to accumulate sterling, 
and its balances are now reported to exceed {55 million. 
British imports from Italy in the first nine months of this year 
were {28.4 million against £21 million in the same period 
of 1948 (these figures, of course, need to be supplemented 
by invisible imports represented by tourist expenditure), 
while exports rose more modest¥y from £9.5 million to £14.2 
million. Exports of machinery and equipment should improve 
with the aid of credits the Italian government is to grant 
to Italian buyers of such British goods. 


* * * 


Two Chairmen on Devaluation 


The effect of devaluation on export sales was described 
this week by the chairmen of Tube Investments and the 
Austin Motor Company, two concerns which are the biggest 
producers and exporters in their respective fields. Mr L. P. 
Lord, speaking at the annual general meeting of Austin 
Motors, said that the “ overall direct effect” has been to 
increase the value of exports by 15 per cent, and that the 
increase came from the North American, Swiss and Belgian 
markets. In the past financial year, which ended in July, 
the company’s production had increased 48 per cent ; in the 
past three months it had been at an annual rate of 150,000 
vehicles a year. This rate will increase with the higher steel 
allocations in the New Year. (The motor industry’s present 
rate of total production is 400,000 passenger cars and 230,000 
commercial vehicles a year.) 


Exports in the past financial year rose by more than 40 per 
cent ; the 76,000 vehicles sent abroad by the Austin company 
were valued at £24 million. In the first quarter of this finan- 
cial year the improvement continued, and 25,000 vehicles 
valued at over {8,000,000 were exported. The best market 
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was Australia, followed by Canada. Assembly plants set up in 
South Africa and India to overcome restrictions on the im 

of assembled cars should increase future sales to those coun- 
tries. Identical restrictions on the import of bicycles have led 
Tube Investments to open assembly plants in the same coun. 
tries during the year. The chairman, Mr I. A. Stedeford 
said that direct exports by the group had risen by £2,000,000 
to £12.75 million in that year. While he took the same 
sanguine view as Mr Lord on export prospects generally, he 
had quite a different report to make on the United States 
market since devaluation. Austin found the market frankly 
disappointing and the £149,774 loss made by the American 
subsidiary is no longer ascribed to the necessary expense of 
entering a new market. There have been “ bargain-counter ” 
sales following devaluation, but when these subside, Mr Lord 
thought that the main advantage would be felt in increased 
sales to sterling area countries unable to pay American post- 
devaluation prices. The big motor sales period, however 
comes in the United States in spring and summer, so the 
effect of devaluation in a time of full sales activity has yet to 
be seen. Tube Investments sent a mission to North America 
after devaluation, and it has reported favourably. Mr 
Stedeford said there was “ keen interest,” and his chief con- 
cern appeared to be with possible defensive measures which 
may be taken by United States manufacturers against success- 
ful competition from abroad. 


* x * 


Wages and the Cost of Living 


The series of conferences this week between the 
Economic Committee of the Trades Unions Congress and 
the representatives of unions whose wages are related to a 
sliding scale based on the cost of living has not yet pro- 
duced any concrete results. The unions concerned want 
to discuss the position with their full executives before com- 
ing to a decision. It may, indeed, not be until January 12th, 
when the TUC is to hold a special conference of trade 
union executives, that any final decision will be reached. 


The TUC’s proposal was agreed by the general 
council last month after prolonged discussion. It is that 
all sliding scale arrangements should be suspended for one 
year—provided that the interim index of retail prices does 
not rise from its present level of 112 points to more than 118. 
The Iron and Steel Trades Confederation and the National 
Union of Blastfurnacemen have already agreed to give up 
their sliding scales, but have made their assent conditional 
on the other unions doing the same. But the TUC seems 
to be having some difficulty in persuading the remaining 
unions to adopt this course. The National Federation of 
Building Operatives has already forgone a claim for increased 
pay and shorter hours. It is reluctant to abandon the builders’ 
cost-of-living clause, particularly since this provides for an 
annual, not a monthly, adjustment, and the next adjustment 
is due to be made in February. The conference at Blackpool 
—meeting as The Economist goes to press—may decide 
the issue, so far as this union is concerned. The employers 
in the building trade are not anxious that the building trade 
unicns should make any gesture of self-sacrifice; they feel 
that, instead of an orderly adjustment, they would merely 
be faced with a general and disorderly pressure for special 
increases, and that this would make costing difficult. 


Altogether nearly 2 million workers are affected by the 
TUC proposal. Boot and shoe operatives and hosiery 
workers, who met the Economic Committee on Wednesday, 
are understood to be equally unwilling to abandon their 
sliding scales. The miners are in a special position. They 
recently asked the Coal Board to revise their cost-of-living 
allowance, which had remained stationary since June, 1947: 
so that it could be used for the benefit of the lower-paid 
workers in the industry. The mineworkers’ affair is likely 
to go to arbitration, but it can be doubted whether the miners 
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“LANE, SAVILLE & CO. 


Auctioneers, Surveyors, Land & Estate Agents. 





INVESTMENTS. 


FREEHOLD. Modern commercial and residential 


in busy Surrey town. WNet income £1 
Pee £25,000 or offer. we 


£100,000 FUND FOR IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT 
in first class shop property, offices, freehold ground rents, 
flats, etc. 

NO COMMISSION REQUIRED. 


| BUSINESS PREMISES. 


PICCADILLY. (off) 1,100 sq. ft. offices with 
VACANT possession of basement, ground and first floors. 
Remainder of building sublet as offices £600 p.a. net. 
Lease 13 years. Price £5,000. 


OF INTEREST TO SOLICITORS AND 
OTHER PROFESSIONAL FIRMS, etc., etc. 


MAYFAIR. Valuable first floor available in prominent 
position. Eminently suitable for combined offices and 
residence, having total floor area of approx. 2,750 sq. ft. 
or existing accomm. 6 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception, etc. 
Rent £2,000 p.a. exclusive. 


ALL DETAILS from : 


10, CARLOS PLACE, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 
Tel.: MAYfair 7061. 


in AUSTRALIA 


Expanding industrial development creates 
trade opportunities and an ever-widening 
field for employment. Informative “Blue 
Booklets” describing the Australian economy 
are published by the Bank of New South 
Wales and may be obtained, free, from your 
Bankers or direct from— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Uncorporated in New South Wales with limited liability) 


LONDON OFFICES: 
2? Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
47 Berkeley Squore, W.! 
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A Wise Provision— 


TO APPOINT LLOYDS BANK 
AS YOUR EXECUTOR 


Your friends will be grateful to you for sparing 
them the irksome duties of executorship. 
Your dependants will appreciate your 
foresight in arranging for your affairs to be 
dealt with by those having the experience and 
the organisation to ensure that your wishes 


are promptly and efficiently carried out. 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 
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THE SERVICE OF THRIFT FOR A CENTURY 


THE 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 

which this year celebrates its hundredth anniversary, 
is marking the occasion by a relaxation of its 
investment restrictions. Until further notice existing 
shareholders may add any sum to their share 
accounts, provided the total does not exceed £5,000. 
New shareholders may invest up to £5,000, 
(Husband and wife are considered as one for this 
purpose.) 


CURRENT 
This isa 1 Income tax 
Safety- First 2 Vie borne by the 
Investment Society 
YIELD 


FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 


Head Office 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 
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et RR am Total 1948 U.K. exports to the territory were £15,507,000, 
ser Basektiiz. These included : | 
- simouna “i CUTLERY, HARDWARE, 


IMPLEMENTS... ... £471,000 





ELECTRICAL GOODS 


ES: & APPARATUS .... ... £959,000 
microme fs 
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The table shows some of the goods ( a POTTERY, GLASS, 
that Southern Rhodesia bought from ABRASIVES, ETC. 


Britain in 1948. There is a market, 

too, for many other British products. sxe WOOLLEN & WORSTED 

Write for our new booklet Ym YARNS & MANUFACTURES £563,000 
5 ‘Overseas Markets’. It contains 

==: detailed trade tables for Southern COTTON PIECE 
=. Rhodesia and other territories where GOODS 

* the Bank has branches. 





BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) | 


HEAD OFFICE: $4 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


29th October, 1949 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 
Capital paidup . : .  £2,600,000 Cash in hand and Balance with Bank of England £13.505,090 
Reserve Funds (Share Premium Account and Balances with, Notes of and Cheques in course 


General Reserve). . ‘ . 3,900,000 of collection on, other banks in Great Britain : 
Profit and Loss Account Balance ‘ - . 62,129 and Ireland j : 5 11,568,587 


Notes in Circulation. . 12,297,553 Money at call and Short Notice 5 / : 7,750,000 
Deposits and Other Credit Balances (including Treasury Bills. ¢ ‘ j . 2,000,000 
provision for contingencies) ‘ . 113,592,243 Treasury Deposit NE ; : J 4,000,000 
Acceptances and Engagements on account of Investments . . j . 64,984,747 
customers and Banking Correspondents. 4,050,928 Sills Discounted .. : ‘ : : ; 1,166,429 
Dividends payable 2nd January, 1950. e 100,375 Reaeh ent Adeance. |. _ 25,827,447 


Liability of Customers and Banking Correspon n- 
dents for Acceptances and Engagements . 4,050,928 
Bank Premises and other Property . ‘ é 1,750,000 


£136,603,228 £136, 603, 228 
; Sichcahemekaeall 


HEAD OFFICE . "i ; . 14 GeorGce Srreet, EDINBURGH 


LONDON OFFICES : BRANCHES 
CIT¥OFFICRE . .°  .: . 62 Lomparp Street, E.C.3 throughout 
Dustaan Genet KINGSWAY OFFICE . . Impertat House, Kincsway, W.C.2 SCOTLAND 
WEST END OFFICE . Vico Housg, 115 Recent Street, W.1 


GLASGOW 
Cuter OFrice 
113-115 
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will be successful at this moment in making good a claim to 

another advantage over the rest of the industrial com- 
munity. There is, however, a great deal of pressure, 
especially from the areas where Communist elements are 
strong, which may make things very troublesome both for 
the Coal Board and the miners’ leaders who are anxious 
pot to embarrass the Government. 


x a x 


Dilemma in Sugar 


Discussions between the Ministry of Food and Com- 
monwealth sugar producers on the Ministry’s long-term 
buying programme have encountered some difficulties. Two 
yeats ago the Ministry contracted to buy the entire export 
surplus from Commonwealth countries up to 19§2; the 
present talks are concerned with the subsequent five years to 
1957. Last week-end it was announced that an agreement 
had been reached with Australia. The Ministry of Food 
has guaranteed a market for an annual export of 600,000 tons, 
of which 300,000 tons would come to Britain. This would 
more or less restore the average prewar import of Australian 
sugar. The price is to be negotiated each year. Agreement 
with South Africa is also reported to be imminent. 


The main problem has been to make arrangements with 
colonial producers (in particular, those in the West Indies) 
which deal fairly with the native growers and also with the 
British consumer. The economics of the matter are, how- 
ever, complicated by questions of colonial policy and social 
improvement. Sugar is the main export of the West Indies 
and there is no technical difficulty in expanding the output. 
Since unemployment is distressingly high, the West Indian 
producers argue that a large guaranteed export market at 
favourable prices would promote employment and social 
improvement. Their case is simple and straightforward. 
But it turns on the question of prices. Britain maintains 
that the price paid for sugar must be based on the world 
market. There may be a case for special assistance for a 
particular colony ; if so, the subsidy should be borne directly 
by the taxpaver and not by the sugar consumer. Moreover, 
the price paid for West Indies sugar would also have to be 
paid to the other Commonwealth producers. Since devalua- 
tion, the price paid to Commonwealth sugar producers under 
the existing contracts is below the Cuban “ free market” 
price, and some adjustment may be needed. But that is a 
contractual matter which does not bear on the question of a 
welfare payment to be included in the price of sugar. 


* * * 


No Canadian Eggs and Bacon? 


December is usually a month of some strain in Anglo- 
Canadian economic ;elations. The season of goodwill is 
ilo the time for the annual negotiation of Canadian food 
contracts. In each of the past three years, Britain has cur- 
tailed its purchases of Canadian meat, bacon, cheese, eggs, 
apples and tinned salmon, owing to the dollar shortage. 
Since 1948, Britain has imported no Canadian apples, and this 
year it took no beef or salmon. Canada was presumably pre- 
pated, therefore, for further retrenchment in 1950, but the 

inion has been shocked to learn that Britain is willing 
to buy only wheat and cheese. Wheat, of course, will come 
to Britain under the existing contract which expires next 
summer and will be paid for in part from ECA funds. 

also ranks as an “off-shore” purchase under ECA, 
despite the threat of surplus supplies in the United States. 
tis hardly surprising, therefore, that the Canadian Govern- 
Ment should be concerned, not merely about 1950 but also 

1952 and after. : 

The Canadian Minister of Agriculture, Mr J. G. Gardiner, 
Stated last week in Parliament that Britain accepted the 160 
milion Ib. of bacon and 46 million dozen eggs this year 
taly under Canadian pressure. At present, Canada has no 
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alternative market for exports of food. Domestic produc- 
tion in the United States is more than sufficient to cover 
the present level of consumption ; Belgium is probably the 
only country in Europe which could afford dollars to 
mcrease its food imports, and its requirements are small. 
If the British market is closed to Canadian farmers a pro- 
found readjustment will be needed in Canadian agriculture. 


The dollar shortage is not the only reason for the British 
policy of cutting down imports from Canada. There is 
also the problem of prices and the effect of devaluation. To 
pay the same prices in Canadian dollars as in 1949 would 
mean a rise of 31 per cent in its sterling prices. And it 
Is not merely this direct increase which would be involved; 
in addition, Britain would have to pay higher sterling prices 
for food supplied by Denmark, the Netherlands and other 
soft currency suppliers. The complications and confused 
bargaining of Government trading would be bad enough 
in a single currency system. But Britain, having played off 
the hard currency suppliers against the soft currency sup- 
pliers, is now in a distinctly equivocal position. Production 
of bacon and eggs is increasing in Britain and Europe, but 
it is doubtful whether the increase next year would be sufki- 
cient to offset the lack of supplies from Canada. 


Shorter Notes 


In the case against a London firm of diamond brokers 
alleging the illegal export of diamonds to Tangier fines of 
£281,175 were imposed at Clerkenwell Court on Wed- 
nesday. Messrs. Hennig and Co., diamond brokers, of 
Hatton Garden, London, one director and a manager, were 
summoned for fraudulent evasion of Customs restrictions 
and certain provisions in the Exchange Control Act, 1947, in 
respect of rough diamonds valued at £75,254. The essence 
of the prosecution’s case was that although the diamonds 
were ostensibly exported to Tangier, their true destination 
was New York. In addition to the fines, prison sentences of 
nine months and six months respectively have been imposed, 
and diamonds worth £26,134 have been seized from two 
New York diamond firms and a bank in Tangier. Notice of 
appeal has been given by all defendants. 


* 


Total British coal output last week was 4,598,300 tons, the 
highest weekly figure since June, 1940. Output of deep- 
mined coal was 4,378,700 tons, the highest for the year. 
Combined open-cast and deep-mined output for the 49 weeks 
amounts to 203,380,000 tons compared with 197,441,100 
tons in the same period last year. 


* 


During the third reading of the Distribution of German 
Enemy Property Bill in the House of Lords on Tuesday one 
government amendment was incorporated to exclude, at the 
discretion of the Board of Trade, from the distribution to 
creditors, assets in this country of German subsidiaries of 


British firms. 
* 


The Ministry of Supply has made new arrangements for 
the flight testing of service aircraft. Official flight tests are 
at present carried out atone of the Ministry’s establish- 
ments, and many of them duplicate those already made by 
the manufacturer. Under the new arrangement, manufac- 
turers will be able to apply for approval to make official flight 
tests. The Ministry will still carry out the final stages of 
testing, but delegation of some of the work will not 
reduce the delays caused by congestion at the testing estab- 
lishments, but will give these establishments more time for 
one of their primary functions, the evolution of testing tech- 
niques. Some reduction in the time taken to evolve a new 
type and bring it to a state of readiness for operation may 
eventually result. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S RESULTS 
EXPORTS AND PRODUCTION PRICES 
LORD ROTHERWICK’S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited, 
was held in the North British Station Hotel, 
Edinburgh, on December 15, 1949. The 
Right Hon. Lord Rotherwick of Tylney, the 
deputy-governor of the bank, presided in the 
absence, through illness, of the governor, the 
Earl of Mar and Kellie, K.T. 


Before commencing the business of the 
meeting, the deputy-governor made suitable 
eae to the loss sustained by the bank 
during the year through the deaths of two 
of the ordinary directors, Mr Joseph Ellis 
Inglis and Mr John Houston, and one of 
the extraordinary directors, Dr Robert 
Robertson. 


In submitting the report the deputy- 
governor said :— 


I am sure we all very much regret that 
illness has ted the r of the 
bank, the of Mar and Kellie, from 
taking his accustomed piace today, and I 
propose, with your approval, to express 10 
him our sympathy and the hope that he will 
soon be restored to health again. 


His Lordship’s absence provides for me 
the opportunity and pleasure of meeting you 
and of submitting a report by the directors 
which I trust you will regard as satisfactory. 


IMPORTANCE OF STRONG RESERVES 

Because a banking institution is able to 
meet times of stress and difficulty with earn- 
ings not greatly diminished, there may be a 
t in some quarters to assume that 
undue profits are being earned. It is hardly 
necessary for me to remind you of the simple 
explanation. Those who have been entrusted 
in this country with the operation of our 
i the years, 


ment I need make on that subject is that, to 
those of you who have been keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the course of gilt-edged security 
prices during the past few months, the exist- 
ence of these reserves must have taken on a 
new 


CRISIS OF UNDER-PRODUCTIVITY 


Since the last annual meeting much has 
happened to give rise to deep concern over 
the country’s economic condition. The 
governor spoke then of the crushing burden 
of taxation and of ever rising costs, both of 
which seemed to stand in the way of a real 
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easily, but were restricted as to the food and 
raw materials we could purchase. The result 
Was continuation of austerity on the one 
hand and production at any cost on the 
other. Today the situation must be viewed 
against a different background—a_back- 
ground of world deflation—but, so far as this 
country is concerned, it is a crisis of under- 
productivity and of production costs which 
are too high. We can now obtain most of 
the food and raw materials we require if 
we can pay for them; but our trouble is 
that we cannot pay because our exports in 
the main are too expensive. 


DEVALUATION PROBLEMS 


The uncertainty of the position has not, 
however, diminished. Our dollar deficit con- 
tinued to widen, and in late September we 
were brought to the point of devaluing the 
pound sterling in an attempt to alleviate the 
situation. That the country was unprepared 
for this serious move, with all its implica- 
tions, is something which I need not stress ; 
nor need I remind you that, by itself, de- 
valuation will not solve our problem. The 
immediate advantage in the shape of lower 
export prices in terms of dollars cannot be 
other than of short duration, and is likely to 
be offset by the rise in import prices which 
must follow. It seems to me, therefore, that 
if any real benefit is to accrue, the lowering 
of the value of the pound must be accom- 
panied by a substantial reduction in Govern- 
ment expenditure and production of a greater 
volume of export goods at prices which are 
competitive in world markets. How these 
objectives are to be attained is as yet by no 
means clear. The programme of cuts and 
economies announced by the t in 
recent wecks seems inadequate in relation to 
a problem of such magnitude, and, if the fall 
in gilt-edged prices is any indication, has 
failed to restore confidence. 


EXPORTS AND PRODUCTION COSTS 


With regard to exports, we have moved 
away from the “ sellers’ market,” and, of 
necessity, must build an economy suited to 
the new conditions. What we need is not 
production at any cost, but production at an 
economic cost; not a multiplicity of rigid 
controls, but incentives and rewards for 
harder work and greater efficiency, both in 
the case of industry and of the individual. 
For too long we, as a nation, have been 
living our income, but from now 
onwards it seems certain that our standard 
of life will be dictated by our earnings. 


CONDITIONS IN SCOTLAND 


With regard to Scotland, mention was 
made last year of the changing face of the 
economy which was gradually becoming 
apparent, and the governor expressed the 
view that the diversity of lighter industries 
throughout the country was something which 
would stand us in good stead for the future. 
I also incline to that view, and am to 
say that, within the limits i the 

financial difficulties affecting the 
generally, we in the North have no 
in 
Scottish Council (Development 
was an outstanding 
the spirit of enterprise 
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very much to che forefront in Scottish indus. 
trial circles, There again, of course, the tate 
of progress and achievement will be governed 
very largely by whatever measures may ulti- 
mately be introduced to improve the national 

and, for the moment, I think it 
would be idle to indulge in speculations as 
to future prospects. I am certain, however. 
that if the national difficulties,’ and the 
remedies required’ to put them right, were 
fully understood by the people, the response 
of Scottish men and women would be as 
Seen in this emergency as hereto- 
ore. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance sheet, which is our 
more immediate concern today, you will find 
that paid-up capital at £2,600,000, and 
reserve funds at £3,900,000, stand at the 
same figure as a year ago. 

Notes in circulation, amounting to almost 
£12,300,000, are higher on the year by 
approximately £400,000 ; but the circulation 
figures vary heat day to day and no definite 
conclusion can be drawn from this relatively 
small increase. 

Deposits and other credit balances at 
£113,592,000 are less than a year ago by 
£2,300,000, the shrinkage being rather less 
than might have been expected in view of 
the more stringent financial conditions now 
ruling. 

Acceptances and engagements on account 
of customers, at £4,050,000, are down on the 
year by £400,000, but the slight fall has no 
special significance. 

ASSETS 

Qn the assets side, cash, balances with 
other banks, money at call and short notice 
in London, British Government Treasury 
bills, British Government Treasury deposit 
receipts, and our investments—which are 
almost entirely British Government securi- 
ties—produce a total of £103,800,000, equi- 
valent to almost 83 per cent. of our liabili- 
ties to woes anne in respect of notes in cir- 
culation deposits. The market value of 
our investments is in excess of the figures 
appearing in the balance sheet. 

At £27,000,000, bills discounted and loans 
and advances, together show an increase of 
almost £2,000,000, and while it is a welcome 
sign that our customers are relying upon us 
tO a greater extent to assist them in thei 
various enterprises, it also points—as was 
mentioned a year ago—to the shortage of 
working capital which is generally apparent. 
Higher prices and the necessity to carry 
larger stocks—or perhaps similar stocks of 
greater value than formerly—are factors 
which weigh very heavily on the capital 
structure of all businesses at the present 
time, and while we are ever mindful of the 
needs of our customers, we must give heed 
to the restrictions which have been laid upon 
all banking institutions from time to time in 
recent years, and which have the effect of 
keeping certain types of borrowing within, 
what are considered to be, reasonable 

Ss. . 


YEAR'S PROFIT 


As to the results of the operations of the 
year, you will observe that the profit is less 
£34,000, which may be considered satis- 
factory when account is taken of the burden 
of taxation, increasing costs, and the difticul- 


ties of the financial situation generally. Out 
of the ou 100000 the directors have 
allocated to ency 

{100,000 to increase the fund for officers 


pensions, and £25,000 to the widows’ fund. 


DIVIDENDS 
Interim dividends on the “A” shares 
74 per cent., and on the “B” shares 
5 per cent., less income tax, were paid 
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july last, and it is mow proposed that a 

distribution of 7) per cent. on the 
“a” shares (making 15 per cent. tor the 
yea) and 5 per cent. on the “B” shares 
(making 10 per cent. for the year), both sub- 
oct @ ncome tax, be approved. After pay- 
ment of these dividends and aliocations, the 

forward to next year’s account amounts 
ww £62,129. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It would not be appropriate were I to 
wocude without referring to the valuable 
grvice rendered by all members of the staff, 
ihe result of whose efforts are reflected in the 

which I have presented to you today. 

On behalt of our shareholders, and, I am 
wre, of the customers, I offer them our 
gncere thanks. There is another matter, 
however, of which I would make special 
mention. Since 1932, the general manager 
us guided the affairs of the bank with a sure 
ad expert knowledge ; but, in addition to 
that all important task, his knowledge and 
experience have been freely available in many 
directions for the benefit of the community, 
md some mOnths ago, it was a very great 
to all of us to learn that the honour 

of knighthood had been conferred upon him. 

The staff has taken the opportunity—joined 
by the directors—of marking the occasion by 
aranging to present him with his portrait ; 
but I know I am speaking for all when i 
der Sir John and Lady Erskine our con- 
gatulations and warm good wishes. 


The deputy governor then moved the 

jon of the report, and the motion 
having been seconded by Sir John 
Duncanson, was put to the meeting and 


At the close of the meeting cordial votes 
of thanks were accorded to the directors and 
the staff for their services during the year and 
w the deputy governor for presiding. 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST, LIMITED 


SAVING IMPOSSIBLE 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Second Industrial Trust, Limited, was 
hed on December 15th in London. 

Mr Lionel A. Stride (the chairman), re- 
fetring to the problems which beset the man- 
agement of an investment trust, said: 

tion can only prove a remedy for our 
toubles and not a palliative if it enables us 
© merease our exports considerably to hard 
cutency countries. To achieve this, given a 
free t, we must be able to compete with 
ucers in the same field. This we 

tat only do by increasing production, work- 
ig longer hours if necessary, cutting costs 
itd by allowing enterprise and initiative to 
® unfettered. Yet we are not doing these 
even now, though a realistic approach 

0 our difficulties is imperative for survival. 
Is one final point to which I would 

W your attention, and that is the impossi- 
viity under existing levels of taxation for 
Wing, either by trading companies, firms or 

duals. The trading company relics on 

What it can put by out of oredies for the re- 
ement and renewal of its machinery and 

ent which it must do if it is to retain 

-y and thus compete on level terms 

© the markets of the world. The firm or 

attership has the same problem, with the 

fal one of finding capital for sapenen 
its Own resources. 

lttpet who needs more capital to carry the 


his buss a? 0OK to his savings to maintain 
day ig The incidence of taxation to- 
dem such that none of these things can be 
ail eer from past savings where they 


The Teport was adopted, 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
LIMITED 
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EXPANSION OF ADVANCES 


The one-hundred and twenty-fourth 
annual general meeting of the Proprietors of 
The National Bank of Scotland, Limited, 
was held in the Bank’s Head Office, on 
December 15th. 

The Most Hon. The Marquess of Zetland, 
RG. PC) Gest: Gcis:: te 
Governor of the Bank, in the course of his 
speech, said: There has been a decline in our 
deposits from £101,500,000 to a little less 
than £95,000,000, but that is entirely due to 
the withdrawal of certain special sums 
which as I hinted last year when I com- 
mented upon the then’ increase of 
£13,000,000 were likely to be with us for a 
very temporary period. These sums to 
which I refer had an undue effect upon the 
1948 balance sheet and a better picture of 
the progress the Bank has made and con- 
tinues to make can be obtained by a com- 
parison with the figures of 1947 when the 
deposits were £88,000,000. As has always 
been our custom, a high liquid ratio con- 
tunues to be maintained with cash and 
other equivalent resources of £31,000,000, 
in addition to which £4,000,000 is held in 
Treasury Deposit Receipts. 

Advances, together with bills discounted, 
continue to expand, and at £22,000,000 con- 
stitute a fresh record, with an increase of 
nearly £2,400,000 over the corresponding 
figure of a year ago. The profits, at 
£293,000, are about £2,000 higher, and we 
adhere to our very conservative policy of 
distributing the much lesser part in dividend. 

Perhaps the two outstanding events of this 
year have been the devaluation of sterling 
and the consequent fall in the quotations for 
British Government Securities, which in 
some of the longer-dated issues fell as much 
as 15 per cent between May and October. 
Notwithstanding these wide fluctuations in 
prices, I am pleased to give you the 
assurance that once again our Investments 
appear in the balance sheet at figures below 
the quotations current at November Ist. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


It is right that all due credit should be 
given to the Scottish Council for their con- 
stant efforts to develop Scottish trade and 
industry. The Exhibition which they 
promoted was an outstanding success in 
making the general public, even the Scottish 
public, better acquainted with the wide 
variety and quality of Scottish manufactures 
and in demonstrating that Scotland can 
furnish to the world at large goods that are 
attractive and capable of meeting many 
wants. 

It is pleasant to record that our largest 
industry, that of agriculture, has had a suc- 
cessful harvest, and although the expense of 
ploughing and reaping continues to increase, 
there should be left a reasonable surplus to 
encourage the intensive efforts that are being 
made to attain as great a measure of self- 
sufficiency as the available land will permit. 
Sheep farmers too have had an encouraging 
year. They have built up their flocks and 
recovered from the disastrous loses of the 

ing of 1947. = 
*h ai however, a different story with our 
fishing fleets, for their catches of herring 
from the north-east coasts were the poorest 
for many years, and unfortunately the results 
obtained at their East Anglia autumn fishing 
have also disappointed. 


TRON, STEEL 


i nd steel, our Scottish furnaces 
ie “ioc their efficiency, more than 
provided their quota of the increased pro- 
duction that was called for, and in engineer- 


ing and shipbuilding active conditions have 


prevailed. at is, however, disturbing is 
that orders for new ships are not now coming 
along and some uncertainty as to the future 
must be expressed. 

Our textile industries, both woollen and 
knitwear, continue to play their part in the 
export trade, Hawick in particular sending 
the greater share of its production overseas. 

As to the Dundee jute trade, which has 
had its difficulties in the restricted supplies 
of jute obtainable because of the disputes 
between Pakistan and India, to which I 
referred a year ugo, the future is very much 
bound up with the price of the raw material. 
Most of the jute is grown in Pakistan, which 
has not devalued its currency, and they have 
been holding out for a 44 per cent. increase 
in their price. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL SITUATION 


It is much too soon yet to asesss the full 
consequences of devaluation. There are 
certain general aspects of the question which 
are already fairly clear, and on these I might 
offer the following comments. So drastic an 
expedient is bound to be attended grave 
disadvantages, and the one obvious advantage 
that is claimed for it, namely, that it will 
stimulate our export trade with the dollar 
countries, may easily be overestimated, 
Indeed, I am dispo to think that in the 
long run its chief advantage may prove to 
have been that it has shocked the public 
into a realisation of the true facts of our 
economic plight. For it is no exaggeration, 
surely, to say that for the past four years 
they have been living in an economic won- 
derland as divorced from reality as was that 
depicted by the whimsical pen of the late 
Lewis Carroll. You may, perhaps, recall the 
answer given by the Cheshire cat to the 
question put to him by the bewildered Alice, 
as to which way she should go—“ It doesn’t 
much matter which way you go, so long as 
you won’t mind where you get to!” Look- 
ing back over the last few years it seems to 
me that we have been ee enenty pro- 
ceeding upon that principle with the result 
that we have suddenly discovered that we 
have reached the brink of a precipice at the 
foot of which lies national bankruptcy. 

I say “suddenly” acvisedly, for the 
decision to devalue the pound was admittedly 
reached in a hurry and against the precon- 
ceived ideas and intentions of those who took 
it. Yet I cannot refrain from recalling the 
fact that when addressing you two years ago, 
I pointed out that failing a successful effort 
on the part of British industry to overcome 
the difficulties arising out of the gradual dis- 
appearance of the sellers’ market, we should 
inevitably be faced with the risk of having 
to devalue sterling in order to adjust our 
prices to the requirements of the external 
market. 

It is, no doubt, easy to perceive in retro- 
spect the factors which have given rise to 
the complacency of the public in face of a 
situation which, in view of the vast destruc- 
tion of wealth effected by six years of total 
war, should have been crystal clear. Pro- 
minent among them, as it seems to me, have 
been (1) The temporary easement of the 
financial tension brought about by the 
American and Canadian loans followed by 
Marshall Aid. (2) An unwarranted feeling 
of security induced by the food subsidies; 
and (3) A similarly deceptive feeling of 
optimism springing from the temporary 
elects of the drive for cheap money, to the 


dangers of which I ventured to call your 


attention three years ago. 
The report was adopted. 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, 
LIMITED 


ASSETS EXCEED £100,000,000 
THE HON. DAVID BRAND'S REVIEW 


The fifty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank, Limited, was held on December 14th, 
at 5, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., the 
Hon. David F. Brand, the chairman, presid- 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to June 30, 1949:— 

Since I addressed you a year ago the 
Commonwealth Government’s appeal to the 
Privy Council has been heard, and I am 
happy to be able to report that it was dis- 
missed. The judgment was to the effect that 
the Commonwealth Government's appeal 
could not be heard without a certificate from 
the High Court of Australia. 

While this view was conclusive of the case, 
their lordships went on to express their 
opinion on the various points argued before 
them. gave their view that the section 
of the Aet under which the Government set 
out to take power to prohibit the conduct of 
banking by che trading banks offends against 
Section 92 of the Australian Constitution. 

Whether this finally disposes of any ques- 
tion of nationalisation of banking in Australia 
remains to be seen. In the meantime, the 
Government retains wide powers of control 
over the banking system of Australia under 
the 1945 Banking Act, and the trading banks 
must therefore rely on the continued wise 
administration of this Act to enable them to 
perform their function of providing a com- 
petitive banking service to the public of 
Australia. 


GROWTH OF DEPOSITS 


The major movement in balance-sheet 
items since last year is the increase 
£10,708,000 in deposits, current accounts, 
etc., making the total £79,050,000. The de- 
posits throughout the banking system in- 
creased substantialiy during the year as a 
result of a heavy addition to the overseas 
funds of Australia, and because of some 
further expansion in bank advances. The 
gold and balances abroad held by the Central 
Bank moved from £A.253 million in June, 
1948, to £A.392 million in June, 1949. This 
expansion resulted from an increase in the 
volume and value of exports, from capital 
transfers to Australia and to some extent by 
deferred aren for imports, and by pre- 
payment for exports. 

The desire of Australian exporters 
promptly to fix the Australian equivalent of 
overseas cufrency proceeds of sales, and of 
importers to defer the conversion of overseas 
currency prices to Australian currency arises 
from the view of many traders that a re- 
valuation of the Australian pound is a factor 
that cannot be disregarded in assessing the 
outcome of trading transactions. 


EXPANSION OF OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


To meet the reed of Australian importers 
we have provided acceptance credits and 
other facilities in London during the last 
year, which explains the expanded title of 
the item “ Bills receivable in hand, in transit, 
and amounts receivable under acceptances.” 
The increased total of £7,823,000 further 
indicates a satisfactory expansion in the 
volume of overseas business being handled. 

The demand from our customers for 
accommodation on overdraft was active 
during the year, as evidenced by the increase 
of £5,415,000 in the total of advances, which 
“oc in the balance-sheet at £50,384,000. 

The banks’ liquid position has been 

The of cash in hand, etc. 


at call in Tondes, ~pecial account 


with the Commonwealth Bank, and bills re- 
ceivable, etc., represents 12s. 8d. in the pound 
of deposits, current accounts, etc., as against 
12s. 4d. in the pound last year. If the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia special deposit 
account is added to public deposits, the pro- 
portion is 10s. 4d. in the pound, compared 
with 10s. in the pound last year. It will 
be observed that the total of assets exceeds 
£100 million sterling for the first occasion 
in the history of the bank. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


STEADY GROWTH OF CANADIAN 
INDUSTRY 


The eighty-third annual meeting of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce was held on 
December 13th in Toronto. 


Mr Stanley M. Wedd, the President, in 
his address to the shareholders, dwelt at 
length on international develo ts and 
their significance to Canada. oting con- 
tinued increase in production and employ- 
ment, he felt that business for 1949 would 
probably reflect an overall gain, as compared 
with 1948. Agriculture was in a good posi- 
tion and the steady growth of Canadian 
industry and development of natural re- 
sources was largely responsible for the 
country’s strong economic position. Industry 
had some 33,000 plants across the country 
and turned out goods valued at more than 
$10 billion a year, a peace-time high for 
Canadian industry. If oil production con- 
tinued to increase and more wells were found 
the industry might rival agriculture and might 
also eventually play an important part in the 

lution of trade deficit with the United 

tates. 


MINING PROJECTS 

Reviewing mining developments he re- 
ferred to major projects including vast possi- 
bilities of the Quebec Labrador iron ore 
development. Initial operations projected 
at a minimum of ten million tons per annum 
but some years must elapse before actual 
production would be under way. Also in 
the Lower Quebec region production of 
titanium was expected to commence in 1950 
with an objective for 1952 of 220,000 tons 
titanium and 175,000 tons pig-iron per 
annum, 


The results following devaluation of the 
pound and other currencies could not likely 
be determined for a considerable time. If 
devaluation led eventually to free converti- 
bility of currencies, an objective much to be 
desired would have been accomplished. Trade 
and tariff regulations had not appreciably 
altered during the course of the year. 
The president closed by stressing importance 
of foreign trade. Totalitarianism made 
orderly trading difficult, but the advantage of 
commerce as a world instrument of peace was 
so apparent that it was difficult to do other 
than believe in its eventual supremacy 
repre right thinking and common sense 
existed. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S STATEMENT 


Presenting the bank’s annual statement, 
the general manager, Mr James Stewart, 
C.B.E., referred to the bank’s strong posi- 
tion and said that assets had reached a new 
record of $1,646 million. Deposits had 
increased by $122 million, and oo 
this increase included $58 million of personal 
savings, a striking example of the thrift and 
economy of Canadian people. Commenting 
on investments, he pointed out that great 
strides had been e in expansion and im- 
provement of industrial — ——ae plan 

pment involving vy capi i- 
which had been a sustaining iaiecue 
high level of business and employment. 
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Havi regard for past experience 
must be an annual capital investment win 
fits in with orderly growth of National 
economy It was important to this economy 
that private capital investment be encouraged 
and climate continue to be developed where 
risks and returns come into line and indivi- 
dual and corporate judgments be given ade- 
quate scope. Continued business expansion 
and a generally healthy economic picture 
were reflected in an increase in current loans 
of $59 million. Number of new customers 
borrowers and depositors, as well as share- 
holders, had increased proportionately with 
growth in assets and liabilities, 


The report was adopted. 





KLINGER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NEW FACTORY AT MARGATE 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on December 15th in 
London, Mr J. L. Callow (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 

lated statement : — 
_ I would first draw your attention to the 
increase in the company’s issued ital, 
which is now £164,750, consisting of 659,000 
Ordinary stock units of 5s. each. I would, 
however, again remind you that the effective 
capital actually employed in the business js 
represented by the issued capital, reserves and 
balance of profit and loss appropriation ac- 
count, which together amount to £639,353. 
This figure, which compares with £488,308 a 
year ago, does not fully take into account the 
real value of our fixed assets, which were 
heavily written down in the past. 

The net profit for the year is £111,887, 
compared with £80,321 for the previous 

riod, which was for eleven months. Your 

ard recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 15 per cent., free of income tax, 
on the increased capital, an interim of 10 per 
cent., free of income tax, having been paid 
on May 31, 1949, on the capital at that date. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS. 


I mentioned to you at our last annual 
meeting that we were widening our range ip 
the hosiery trade, and during the year under 
review there have been two significant 
developments in this direction, We have 
started the production of ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s ankle socks to be sold under the trade 
name of “Three Fairies.’ The setting-up 
of this new department has been successfully 
accomplished, and during the 
months of the year a new high level of out- 
put was reached, while further installations 
are being made month by month. We have 
also expanded our full fashioned stocking 
department, and here, too, additional plant 
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is continually being installed. Most of our — 


full fashioned output will be in nylon. 


Your Board have been forced to recognise — 
that expansion at Edmonton has many limi- © 
tations, and after considerable research with © 
the co-operation of various Government © 


departments, arrangements have been 


by which the Margate Corporation is to - * 


for us at Margate a large factory on the 
modern lines. It is hoped to have these 
premises available for oe in 1951. 
In addition to the “Klingsil” 
(in nylon, rayon and lisle) fot 


“ ‘ 


i = is well known, our output | 
which the company is we 1 aed 


a —, me i r fully 
nylon hose “Three Fairies 
a ladies’ eles thus paeeine three 4 
ranges instead of one. I am con 
this broadening of our activities will prove of 
great value in future years. 

The report was adopted. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


NEW RECORDS IN OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
ADVANCEMENT IN REDEPLOYMENT TECHNIQUE 


mR. I. A. R. STEDEFORD ON 


The annual general meeting of Tube 
Investments Limited was held at Birming- 
tym on December 14th. 


Mr I. A. R. Stedeford (chairman) said 
that the year was one of good progress. 
Trading results were satisfactory, and the 
company’s position in all its aspects had been 
sengthened. This was in large measure due 
o the good relations which existed within 
the TI. community. Believing that there 
should not be different sides, but only 
different functions, within a company, T-I. 
contrived, through joint consultations, in- 
temal bulletins, etc., to keep every employee 
as fully informed as possible on develop- 
ments within the Group. Early in the year, 
ageneral meeting of employees was attended 
by 600 representatives of management, work- 
people and staff from all the companies. It 
was addressed by himself and other directors, 
and an opportunity was given for questions, 
which were freely asked and frankly 
answered. Without a clear definition of func- 
tons and responsibilities, discussions round 
a table, however agreeable, could endanger 
industrial efficiency. No amount of joint con- 
sultations should obscure the basic job of 
Management, which was to manage—to 
imitiate policy and see that it was properly 
ad successfully carried out. From T.I.’s 
experience, it was believed to be a division 
of labour which had the general approval of 
the workers, a number of whom in the Group 
tad already joined the ranks of management. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


Output had greatly increased and turnover 
ws up by £4 million. Despite the large 
to turnover, profits were a little 

lower than last year’s. He pleaded no special 
crcumstances for this trend, for it resulted 
fom a deliberate policy. If the company 
were to play a full part in assisting the in- 
economy of British industry, the time 

was bound to arise when a choice had to be 
made between higher profits or lower prices. 
The choice made was not for higher profits. 
Ahigh proportion of increased costs had been 
» and a further response had been 
ade to the Government’s appeal for lower 


rt 


Y 


ut the company’s life, substantial 
for development had been set aside 
year, and the rewards for this penne 
wee being reaped. Over £18 million had 
ben needed during the past four years to 
fiance postwa developments and expanding 
tade, and this had been found from the 
cmmpany’s accumulated resources, without 
“thing additional capital or borrowing. 


While serious account was taken of the 
famment 


4 


s appeal for dividend limitation, 

not, he thought, have recom- 

a change this year. So long as the 

economic difficulties persisted, and 

while T.I. was carrying ouc its programme of 

it as distinct trom modernisation— 

nefits of which had gone to increasing 

Competitive efficiency rather than profits—he 

toped that shareholders would be content, 
that inflation was kept in 


; if 
the same dividends were paid as had been 
Pee each of the last three years. 
tf the an’, mounted ro ly to 34 per cent. 

Capital actually employed. It was little 


TOMORROW’S WORLD TRADE 


enough, but it would be the shareholders’ 
turn, he hoped, one day. As over £5,000,000 
had been spent in expanding the business 
since the war, with more yet to spend, the 
position from the shareholders’ point of view 
was, he felt, not without promise. 


HIGH EFFICIENCY OF FACTORIES 


The Group’s factories in this country 
had, by an expenditure of £6} million on 
modernisation, now reached a high degree of 
mechanical efficiency ; and further impressive 
results had been achieved by redeployment. 
At the factories where it had been completed, 
the increase in productivity had been not less 
than 25 per cent., and often much more. 
Workers’ earnings had considerably improved 
and labour costs substantially reduced ; 
furthermore, there had been no wholesale 
dismissals. While particular instances could 
be misleading, in that results depended on so 
many factors, he would give an example. At 
this particular works, procuction per man- 
year had risen by 44.6 per cent. since 1947, 
and wages had increased by about 18 per 
cent. Fewer men, using less plant, had in- 
creased output at lower cost. Greater pro- 
ductivity depended, not on longer hours or 
exhortations, but on the quality and tech- 
nique of the management and the will of the 
workers to work well. 


Despite increasing competition, the closing 
of, of severe restrictions in, important 
markets, and the long prologue of rumour 
and denial to devaluation, an all-time record 
in exports had been achieved. Direct ex- 
ports, at over £12} million, exceeded last 
year’s record by £2,000,000, and were nine 
times greater than the best prewar years. As 
T.I. were very large suppliers to manufac- 
turers of consumer goods, indirect exports, 
too, were considerable. All the Divisions 
had contributed to this fine result. 


Exports had expanded rapidly under the 
impetus of the drive exerted continuously 
since the war. Whether TI. had reached, 
or already passed, the peak with the present 
range of products was a matter which future 
figures alone would decide. The Common- 
wealth and the Crown Colonies again were 
by far the best customers, but important 
markets had been built up ir. Europe and 
Central and South America. Exports to the 
U.S.A., Canada, and the Argentine had in- 
creased by 14 per cent. before devaluation. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 


Overseas manufacturing activities had been 
extended by the formation of T.I. Cycles 
(South Africa) Limited, and T.I. Cycles of 
India Limited, arrangements being made 19 
produce bicycles in both countries In 
accordance with the principle emphasised last 
year, T.1. had received, in both cases, recog- 
nition in the form of free share capital, as 

to cash payments, for experience and 

will. The investments would increase in 

value with the prosperity of the companies, 

and it was fully intended that the should 

prosper. A further company, T.I. South 

Africa (Pty.) Limited, had been formed to 
develop export trade in that ceuntry. 


d sales had been achieved by the 

Cyale Divi ion. but the industry’s separate 
Stecat pans had proceeded at such a 
e that Britain’s cycle production poten- 


Fal had probably outstrippea future demand. 
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Since these conditions were bound to arise 
sooner or later, prudent manufacturers would 
undoubtedly have taken them into account, 
T.I. companies had increased capacity con- 
servatively and efficiency substantially, and 
their policy of providi high quality 
machines to the peoples of the world at keen 
and atractive prices should enable them to 
hold, and even increase, their present pro- 
Portion of the available world trade. Delivery 
of components to home cycle manufacturers 
had not been unsatisfactory, first preference 
having been given to them well beyond their 
prewar purchases. 


The aluminium division had a_ difficult 
year, in which supplies of raw materials were 
threatened by uced Canadian deliveries 
and the dollar crisis. A break in supplies 
was avoided by a judicious use of virgin and 
secondary aluminium, but the position could 
not be regarded with full confidence until 
either large-scale production was started 
within the sterling area, or the exchange 
situation with Canada was founded on a 
more satisfactory basis. The aluminium 
rolling mills at Oldbury were running at full 
capacity, and the foundry plant at the new 
works at Resolven, South Wales, was operat- 
ing and supplying all T.I. requirements of 
extrusion billets and rolling slabs, There 
was indication that the demand for 
aluminium sheet and strip would absorb the 
full capacity of the rolling mills being put 
down there. : 


STEEL STRIP SHORTAGE 


_The results of the steel tube and general 
divisions continued to be satisfactory, in spite 
of keener competition from the Continent in 
some export markets, and a serious short 
of steel strip for electric welded tubing. TI. 
introduced this process to Britain 22 years 
ago, and today its welded tubing compared 
in quality and price with the best in the 
world. While plant was available to give 
good deliveries, a number of mills were 
idle, or working short time, for want of steel 
strip. Other companies had experienced the 
same difficulties. In view of this, it was 
disquieting to hear of orders being fulfilled 
for additional welding mills for companies 
new to tube-making. Before steel strip was 
diverted to newcomers, existing manufac- 
turers would expect that their present re- 
quirements would be satisfied. 


T.I. could offer additional benefits to cus- 
tomers for steel tubes if a greater —_ of 
standardisation could be achieved. co- 
operation was sought of all interested de- 
signers by inviting them to consult on the 
most economical tube for a purpose, before 
deciding on any particular quality or size. 


The re-organisation of production in the 
electrical division was practically completed, 
and they believed that the necessa 
bility had been achieved to accommodate the 
changing and difficult conditions. Demand 
for installation material still kept ahead of 
output, and T.I. sales amounted to about 25 
per cent. of the total purchases in the highly 
competitive electric cooker market, a propor- 
tion which was likely to increase. ports 
had been increased by 30 per cent., despite 
the closing of the South African market. In 
most overseas a electric power 
was in short supply, any _ considerable 
increase in exports of domestic appliances 
awaited a solution of the problem which 
faced home consumers of electricity. 


TOMORROW’S WORLD TRADE 


Devaluation had shown itself to be a 
stimulent a oR trade ee wen other 
markets, 1. was s steps 
to secure the maximum advantage from it. 
The results to date had been encouraging; 
more had been sold to America, 3 
prospects were interesting, but devaluation, 
concluded Mr. Stedeford, was no cure for 
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Britain’s difficulties. The sharpening of 
competition it would cause might create 
American domestic problems. 


It had been indicated that all that need 
be done by dollar-starved countries was to 
raise sales by a small percentage of America’s 
total purchases, but, as the range of doilar- 
earning products was relatively small, reach- 
ing the overall volume needed would mean 
capturing a substantial proportion of 
America’s total demand for them. Were this 
achieved, there was little need to ponder 
American manufacturers’ reactions if order 
books were short, or the American peop‘, 
if unemployment resulted. There was the 
further point that U.S. low production costs 
depended on mass sales, and, if order books 
ran short, American manutacturers would set 
about world markets, and could quote prices 
which would cut through our bone to the 
marrow. A price war would follow and, 
because of America’s tremendous resources, 
Britain and other countries could lose much 
of their overseas trade. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS NEEDED 


In conclusion, he said: Given a bare 
understanding of mutual problems, there is 
no reason why this trading anarchy should 
fall upon the world. A way out is_ clearly 
marked in the direction of international agree- 
ments for the better regulation of trade in 
and between countries—or groups of coun- 
tries—than has hitherto been achieved. 


Before reaching hasty conclusions that this 
is a plea for more restrictions—which it is 
not—let me remind you that every country— 
free enterprise, Socialist and Communist 
alike—has long since accepted the principle 
that trade must be regulated ; and has been 
doing it as best it can by indirect means, 
such as tariffs, import restrictions, currency 
regulations and the like. Acceptance by 
countries of the necessity for the regulation of 
trade is thus demonstrated. The difficulty 
arises only when it comes to deciding the 
nature and degree of regulation. 


I share the American dislike of cartels. They 
often do harm not because they bring order 
to chaos, but because usually they lead to 
closed markets and nori-competitive prices. I 
equally dislike uneconomic competition, not 
because it is competition—that is necessary 
for good industrial health—but because in 
this extreme form it is destructive, leading to 
unbalance and impoverishment. Both un- 
economic competition and cartels can ruin 
the efficiency of an industry, and the one 
usually follows the other. This is the vicious 
circle which threatens world trade, and post- 
war signs of it have already appeared. 


CRUX OF THE PROBLEM 


America has insisted upon a closer integra- 
tion of Western European markets. The 
problem is receiving the earnest and urgent 
attention of all the Governments concerned, 
and it may be expected that in due course 
the difficulties standing in the way of agree- 
ment will be ironed out. 


But in the long term, the crux of the 
problem, as I see it, is mot so much the 
trading and diplomatic relationships between 
European countries: the limelight is being 
directed to the wrong centre. The giant 
which casts the great shadow over the world’s 
economic future 1s not in Europe ; it is to 
be found in the present tremendous produc- 
= potential and resources of the United 

tates. 


An international plan is needed; an 
erstal _as to erica’s future world 
trading intentions in contrast to the smaller 
efforts, jointly or singiy, of other indus- 
trialised countries. 


The and accounts were adopted, 
and the fel dividend of 12} per cent on 
Ordinary stock, making a total of 25 per 
cent. for the year, was approved. 
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GLAXO LABORATORIES, LIMITED 


EXPANDING BUSINESS 


ANTIBIOTICS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Glaxo Laboratories, Limited, was held on 
December 13th at Charing Cross Hotel, 
London. Sir Harry Jephcott, M.Sc., 
F.R.I.C., Ph.C., the chairman and managing 
director, presided. The following is an 
extract from his circulated review :— 

Expanding business, at home and over- 
seas, has resulted in a satisfactory increase 
in trading profit and a corresponding in- 
crease in the provision for taxation. 

Expenditure upon capital assets in this 
country and overseas continues to be substan- 
tial, and still further expansion is in hand. It 
is estimated that this will call for a capital 
expenditure of £750,000. The programme 
includes considerable sums for plant and 
buildings in India, Italy and New Zealand, 
to imcrease the manufacturing and trading 
facilities of our subsidiary companies. In 
Australia, Pakistan and elsewhere expansion 
will be undertaken as soon as licences and 
materials are available. 

NCREASE IN TURNOVER 

Both at home and overseas there has been 
a considerable increase in turnover, especially 
in pharmaceutical and antibiotic products. 
Total turnover of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries, at home and overseas, has increased 
in less than two years by a little more than 
50 per cent. and exports by 100 per cent. 
These increases are not reflections of rising 
prices. On the contrary, the prices of the 
majority of our products have not been raised 
since 1939, and for the product representing 
the largest individual sale—penicillin—there 
have been five price reductions since June, 
1946, the price now being approximately 
one-third of what it was then. 


EXPORTS 


To-day we have no less than nine over- 
seas subsidiaries in Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, India, Italy, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
South Africa and Uruguay. Apart from the 
territories covered by overseas subsidiaries, 
we maintain sales promotion staffs in many 
other countries. 

During the past summer a highly success- 
ful overseas conference was held in London, 
and was attended by members of senior 
overseas staffs from 19 countries. At the 
present time the deputy-managing director, 
Mr H. W. Palmer, is visiting our subsidiary 
companies in Australia, India, New Zealand 
and Pakistan, and I hope myself, early in 
the New Year, to visit our companies in 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. 

In almost every market sales have steadily 
progressed ; in the aggregate overseas turn- 
over has doubled during the past two years, 
and is now ten times what it was in 1938-9. 
When allowance is made for the war years, 
this is no mean achievement, and reflects 
the greatest credit upon those associated with 
our export business, both overseas and at 
home. Fullest advantage is being taken of 
the increased opportunities afforded as a 
result of the revaluation of sterling. We con- 
fidently expect enhancement of sales, but 
must not overlook the increase in costs of 
some goods which must also occur. 

The canital employed by the company 
in the overseas susidiaries amounts to 
£1.609.000 The total of overseas employees, 
includine those in the subsidiary companies, 
exceeds 2.000. 


MANUFACTURE OF ANTIBIOTIC SUBSTANCES 


The company’s new factory at Ulverston 
is now in production and as a result it has 
become possible to make streptomycin freely 
available to the medical profession in this 
country. It is expected that there will be a 
surplus for export. 

Further development has taken place at 
the Barnard Castle plant during the year and 


PRODUCTION 


extensions are in progress at Ulverston, To 
date we have expended more than £1,500,000 
on these plants. 

In addition a new research laboratory js 
being set up at Sefton Park, Bucks, to ensure 
that we shall maintain our position in the 
antibiotic field. Only sustained research 
and its industrial application can ensure 
that these factories continue to compete 
successfully in the world’s markets with 
the very large output of the flourishing 
United States antibiotic industry. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


It has long been known that the issued capi- 
tal did not reasonably represent the capital 
which the company employs; but for the bony, 
tax appropriate action would have been taken 
by the board at a much earlier date. It is now 
proposed to capitalise £716,715 (£488,053 
from capital reserves: {£228,662 from the 
profit and loss account balance) and to issue 
an additional nine 10s. units of ordinary 
stock for every one unit now held. These 
new stock units will range equally in all 
respects with the existing issue. 

When effect has been given to this pro- 
posal, the company’s reserves will in sum be 
pir ove | one and a half times the total 
issued capital. 


THE NEED TO REWARD CAPITAL 


The board realises to the full that the 
ability to undertake the very large pro- 
gramme of expansion that has characterised 
our activities during the last few years, and 
to finance this programme out »f our own 
resources, has been made possible by the 
patience shown for many years by the 
holders of ordinary stock. In the board’s 
view it is our duty as a manufacturing con- 
cern in a rapidly developing field to take 
risks and, should it as a cOnsequence become 
necessary, to suffer losses. By that same 
token it is proper for successes to bring 
rewards to those who have taken the risks 
of bearing losses. Your directors have for 
two years acceded in the national interest 
to the request of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer not to increase the dividend, As 
a result, upon a total capital employed and 
attributable to the ordinary stockhoider of 
over £3,000,000, no more than £100,000 
gross, before tax, has been paid by way of 
dividend. This reprsents less than the 
current return on Government stock. Today 
the ordinary stockholder has been penalised 
for his patience in past years. i 

Although your board has no intention of 
altering its conservative policy or of ceasing 
to exercise restraint, it is firmly of the 
opinion that incentive must be offered 10 
capital no less than to labour if the finance, 
upon which the industry of the country will 
be developed, is to be provided.  It_has 
been said that whilst research in Great 
Britain is unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world, development lags in comparison with 
some other countries. It is precisely in de- 
velopment that large financial risks must be 
taken: if the appropriate reward for teking 
these risks is to be denied it is unre 0 
to look to the public to take these risks with 
their hardly accumulated savings. 


THANKS TO STAFF 


The men and women working for your 
company merit your warmest congratulations. 
Calls for continuous effort have been made 
upon them and the response has indeed been 


Yy. ed. 
The reports and accounts were adopt 
At a_ subsequent extraordinary 
meeting resolutions to capitalise reserves for 
distribution to i 
approved. 
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DORMAN, LONG AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


NATIONALISATION WITHOUT. MANDATE 
NO SEGREGATION OF D. L. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING INTERESTS 


The sixtieth ordinary general mecting of 
Dorman, Long and Company, Limited, was 
held on Thursday, December 15, 1949, at 
Caxton Hall, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 

Sir Ellis Hunter, chairman and managing 
director, who presided, said :-— 

Last’ month Dorman Long attained its 
diamond jubilee, having been in ted 
asa public limited company on November 2, 
1889. 

As the report and accounts show our 
diamond jubilee year has been marked by 
exceptionally successful operations and in 
different circumstances we might have recog- 
ised the occasion in some special way. 
Under the provisions of the Iron and Steel 
Act, 1949, we are, of course, precluded from 
doing so. 


EAXESSIVE TAXATION BURDEN 


The main beneficiary from the results of 
our year’s work is once again His Majesty’s 
Treasury which takes no less than £2,400,000 
by way of taxation as against £1,700,000 
available for strengthening the company’s 
reserves and paying modest dividends to the 
shareholders. Thus the state, without pro- 
viding any capital or taking any risk of loss, 
secures by far the greater part of the profit. 
The amount payable to the Treasury is 
excessive. A substantial part of this would 
be far better left in the business for the 
Purpose of still further improving efficiency. 

was never more necessary than now for 
profits to be conserved and applied in this 
way, a policy which the company has con- 
sistently followed for many years past 

Our own efforts to raise production during 
the year and to improve efficiency have been 
successful. We have achieved a record ingot 
steel production of 1,642,595 tons, an increase 
of almost 100,000 tons. Rolled steel output 
@ 1,313,003 tons compared with 1,261,298 
tons, is also a record. 

The constant increase in output is indicative 
of the spirit of all associated in the industry 
and is a resuit of their enthusiasm and pride 
in their work. Those who so lightheartedly 
seek to change the basis of our enterprise 
ad substitute a system of remote official 
control, do not understand the tradition and 
dese community of interest which has gone 
mto the development of our different works. 

things are outside the experience and 

d the comprehension of the theorists 
but they are, none the less, vital to the 
@untry’s industrial life and should not be 
destroyed, 


The recent decision of the Government to 
tech a compromise with the House of Lords 
tn the date of the operation of the Iron and 
Steel Act, 1949, will enable the country. to 
. upon the Government’s intentions. 

unanimous opposition io nationalisation 
of the directors of Dorman Long remains 
Your board are more convinced 

than ever of the folly of such a step. 


WEARY OF NATIONALISATION 


_ The country is wearying of nationalisation 
mall its a This is true of those who 
We not directly affected as well as of those 
Who are. Enthusiasm for an extension of the 
eres in state ownership already under- 
tS on the wane. In fact, nationalisation 
bat 0. be going out of fashion. It would 
the if this was not so in view of 
Doe meumstances in which the country is 
This growing aversion to an extension of 
‘ationalisation may have been stimulated by 


the change of ground apparent in the Govern- 


ment’s arguments in favour of state owner- 
ship of steel. Originally the theme of the 
nationalisers was that the i 1 of so 
vital an industry demanded its transfer to 
the state in the public interest. Four years 
of increasing productivity knocked the bottom 
out of that argument and another had to be 
found. The nationalisers have now de- 
veloped a different line of attack. It is against 
the public weal, they declare, that so powerful 
an industry should be left in private hands. 
In recent months Ministers have drawn 
horrifying word pictures of immense power 
concentrated in the hands of a few steel 
barons, power which ought immediately to be 
transferred to the more competent and dis- 
interested care of Ministers of the Crown. 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION SINCE 1932 


Government spokesmen do not, of course, 
mention that since 1932 the steel industry 
has been under governmental supervision 
and that under the direction of the Iron and 
Stcel Board such supervision was close and 
fully effective. They do not tell the country 
that the industry has never rebelled against 
this supervision but has accepted it and has, 
indeed, offered to discuss means whereby it 
may be rendered more effective, if so desired. 
They do not say that we have been prepared 
to see the relations of the industry and the 
Government placed on a permanent basis 
which would secure the public interest and 
the progressive development of steel pro- 
duction. 

One is forced to the conclusion that the 
advocates of steel nationalisation in the 
Government have allowed their desire for 
power to outrun their interest in efficiency. 
They see in the acquisition of iron and steel 
by the state not only a great extension of 
political power but an opportunity to extend 
that power far beyond the limits of iron and 
stec] manufacture. 


NO HIVING OFF 


During the past year there have been 
discussions with the Minister of Supply on 
proposals for the segregation of Dorman Long 
structural engineering assets in the event of 
nationalisation. A reasonable scheme was 
drawn up which would have left our structural 
engineering activities outside a nationalised 
steel industry. I regret to have to inform 
you that the Government have refused to 
agree to the segregation of our engineering 
interests. 

This attitude is completely at variance with 
earlier declarations of policy and is clearly 
prompted by a desire to extend public owner- 
ship beyond the iron and steel industry into 
fields for which no mandate was ever sought 
at the last election. 

Your board waited until the terms of the 
Bill were issued before making concrete 
proposals for hiving off activities outside iron 
and steel manufacture. We submitted a 
scheme which conformed with the Minister’s 
requirement, stated on January 26th this year, 
that it should be “a good business case 
for segregation. 

Our discussions with the Minister revealed 
that the Government’s refusal to permit 
segregation of our engineering interests was 
inspired by a desire to acquire the company’s 
substantial share of the structural engineering 
industry without any mandate. 

The satisfactory level of trading profits 
must to a Sie be need 

company’s policy im past years 
eats iol back into the business and 
expanding and improving capacity in the 
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parent company and in the subsidiaries. ‘The 
earnings are so far in excess of the distribu- 
tions that they make nonsense of the Govern- 
ment’s proposal that in the event of nationalisa- 
tion compensation should be based on market 
prices. amount of 


loan capital would come to approximately 
£13 million, and this for a concern which 
has earned over £5,000,000 in the past year 
and whose net current assets amount to 
practically £12 million, after deducting pro- 


visions. 
PROPOSED COMPENSATION DERISORY 


We have had no recent valuation of the 
fixed assets, but having regard to the high 
cost of new plant and buildings now 
as evidenced by the £8,000,000 we are 
ing at Lackenby and Cleveland in the present 
stage of our developments, it must be obvious 
to anyone that the fixed assets of the group 
are worth far more than their book value. 
The case of Dorman Long is outstanding as 
an example of the complete lack of compre- 
hension on the part of those responsible for 
the Iron and Steel Act, 1949, of the com- 
parative values of the undertakings engaged 
in the industry. 

A notable event during the year was the 
bringing into commission of the central ore 
unloading, ore preparation and sintering plant 
at the Cleveland works. This important 
addition to our plant came into ‘oes in 
April and has thoroughly justified itself. The 
ore preparation plant is also giving good 
results, the advantage of using prepared 
burdens at the blast furnaces is apparent in 
appreciable savings in fuel per ton of iron 
produced. 

The board have authorised a start on the 
second stage of our major development plan. 
This provides for a further capital expenditure 
of over £8,000,000 in the provision of an open 
hearth steel plant on the Lackenby site with i 
a capacity of 10,000 tons of ingots per weck, " 
new blast furnace ancillary aeupenens and a 
the extension of the ore grading p already 
mentioned. We anticipate that this work can 
be completed by September, 1952. The site 
of the Lackenby open hearth plant has been 
substantially levelled and actual construction 
has commenced. Continuity of development 
is assured by these decisions which, in due 
course, will be followed by the installation in s 
the Lackenby area of extensive steel rolling _ 
mill equipment. Approximately 60 per cent. } 
of the work now envisaged will be undertaken e i 
by the engineering departments of the Dorman i 
Long group. 

Our fabricating shops at Middlesbrough and 
in London have been fully employed and our 
order books, though not so heavy as a year 
ago, ensure work for a considerable time ahead. 





a 
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OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


ot 


Your company has consistently endeavoured 
to take the national view by developing its 
overseas business to the maximum but we 
have been hampered in the past by difficulties 
in obtaini licences. position 
is now much easier and we shall make every 
effort to expand the volume of Dorman Long 
exports. In the past year over nine per cent. 


otto ee rs ses en 


of our finished steel from the mills was 
shipped overseas and seven per cent. of the 
output of the Middles constructional 


shops was exported. a a 
Further progress has been recorded during te 
the year by Dorman Long (Africa), Limited, . 2 
where all the five branches have been fully a ea 
occupied, Our other subsidiary companies— 
Redpath Brown, Tees Side Bridge & En- 
gineering and British Structural Steel (Buenos 
Aires) have each had a successful year. Their 
order books are satisfactory, their business is 
expanding and they continue tc develop their 
modern engineering resources which compare 
favourably with any in the industry. 


The report was adopted. 
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MALAYAN TIN DREDGING 
LIMITED 


BURDEN OF PROFITS TAX 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Malayan Tin Dredging Limited was held 
on December 15th in London. 

Mr H. Ashworth Hope, chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman circulated to share- 
holders : 

The working profit for the year to June 30, 
1949, is £208,570. After providing for 
United Kingdom taxation and crediting 
stores previously written off, recovered, there 
remains a balance of £131,278 which, with 
the unappropriated balance from June 30, 
1948, makes a total credit of £187,828. Divi- 
dends totalling 40 per cent. have been paid 
in respect of the year, and a further 10 per 
cent. is recommended, making 50 per cent. in 
all and leaving a balance of £132,828 to be 
carried forward. 


AN M.P.’s VIEW 


I have read the debate in the House of 

s on the profits tax, and I must con- 

fess I do not pretend to understand the men- 

tality of those Socialists who spoke in favour 

of it, particularly those who are directors of 
public companies. 

I would draw attention particularly to the 
remarks in Parliament of one Socialist M.P., 
who, incidentally, is a director of a tin-mining 
company. He said (inter alia): 

“This is a tax on distributed profits. There 
have been very mary suggestions that, in 
some way or other, it would increase costs, 
or interfere with the piling up of reserves. [I 
entirely fail to see why We have not only 
expert opinion that a profits tax does not 
increase costs, but J should have thought that 
it stood to common sense that it cid not 
increase costs. I have never yet heard any 
clear explanation of why it was supposed to 
do anything of the sort.” 

In my submission it is a fact incidental to 
all businesses, including tin mining, that it 
does increase costs. 

*“ Marginal surplus ” is more appropriate to 
tin companies than “ profit,” because tin- 
mining land is a wasting asset and the 
production and sale of ore are in reality a 
progressive disposal of the companies’ capital 
asset. I submit the real reason for the tax 
is to appease the T.U.C., who in turn wish 
to appease the wage-earners at the expense of 
the thrifty middle classes and the vital cash 
reserves of tin-mining companies. 

The effect of this tax on Malayan Tin 
Dredging Limited and Southern Malayan 
Tin Dredging Limited is to increase the costs 
by approximately 20 per cent. Here is one 
result of the profits tax upon Malayan Tin 
Dredging Limited and Southern Malayan Tin 
Dredging Limited. 

The total profits tax of the last three years, 
£206,000, represents the gross value of the 
tin in 32 acres of our property. The effect 
is that the equivalent of 32 acres has been 
virtually confiscated by Government. Some- 
body must bear the cost of working in 
order to produce this £206,000, and since 
Government does not contribute to it in 
any way, it must be borne by the companies 
alone. is burden is represented by work- 
ing costs of approximately 8d per cubic yard 
of ground worked, to which, I repeat, the 
Government makes no contribution. 


I can only say that in my view the Socialist 
member whose remarks I quote above was 
speaking as a politician careless of his facts 
and not as a representative of the tin-mining 


SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN 
DREDGING LIMITED 


SECURITY IN MALAYA 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Southern Malayan Tin Dredging Limited 
was held on December 15th in London. 

Mr H. Ashworth Hope chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman circulated to share- 
holders : 

The working profit for the year to June 
30, 1949, is £328,433. After providing for 
taxation, there remains a balance of £156,825 
which, with the unappropriated balance from 
June 30, 1948, makes a total credit of 
£228,926. 

Dividends totalling 55 per cent. have been 
paid in respect of the year, and a further 
dividend of 5 per cent. is recommended, 
making 60 per cent. in all, and leaving a 
balance of £86,201 to be carried forward. 
The distribution of 60 per cent. for the year 
is estimated to represent approximately 20 
per cent. on the total capital invested in the 
business. 

I may, however, say that during the 
Japanese occupation some of the dredges 
were taken off the course originally set for 
them and, to work the property to the best 
advantage, it was necessary to get them back 
on to their respective courses. To do this 
some of the dredges had to work through 
lower grade ground and, in some cases, 
ground which had previously been dredged. 
This is responsible for the lower output, 
although we had an extra dredge operating 
for four months. 

Since drafting my supplementary remarks 
my attention has been called to the view 
recently expressed by Mr. Donovan Touche 
to the stockholders of the Cedar Industrial 
Co., ot which he is chairman and managing 
director, and I should like ro give the follow- 
ing extract, with which I am completely in 
agreement : 

“This crisis has blazoned before the world 
the utter falsity of the economic principles 
upon which the Government has been work- 
ing since it took office, yer there has been 
no genuine reversal of policy, no abandon- 
ment of pet ideas which have proved 
erroneous, no drastic measures such as the 
national interest requires. 

“What was required was a slashing reduc- 
tion ot Government expenditure to the tune 
of probably £750 million per annum, and a 
far firmer handling of the matter of the ster- 
ling balances.” 


FAILURE TO REALISE FACTS 


How long it will take to restore pre-war 
security no one can say, but the heavy costs 
of the military police force are reflected in 
Federal taxation, and in our own costs are 
included the maintenance of armed guards, 
expenditure on protection of our mines, our 

ces and housing of the staff. 

It is not fully realised in the present 
Government that the Chinese, whether 
squatters or ordinary labourers, do not com- 
prehend what we understand by “social 
duty,” such as helping the authorities by 
giving information against their own people. 
It is foreign to the national character of 
the Chinese, most of whom belong to or are 
dominated by secret societies of one kind 
or another. Whatever theoretical value, 
exhortation or appeal by wireless by high 
Government officials in Malaya may have in 
relation to the more educated Chinese, it is 
of little value regarding the rest of the 
Chinese community unless backed up by 
strong military and police forces. 

It was the failure to realise these facts by 
the Colonial Office that is largely responsible 
for the present terrorist activities in i 

The report was adopted. 
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KRAMAT PULAI LIMITED 


MINING LEASE CONDITIONS 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Kramat Pulai Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 15th in London. 


Mr H. Ashworth Hope, chairman of the 
company, presided. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman circulated to 
shareholders: 


The working profit for the year is 
£29,724. After providing for United 
Kingdom taxation and prospecting there 
remains a balance of £14,233 which, with 
the unappropriated balance from March 31, 
948, makes a total credit of £20,552. 


A dividend of 3d. per share is recom- 
mended, together with a bonus of 3d. per 
share, making 6d. per share in all, and leav- 
ing a balance of £15,052 to be carried 
forward. 


It is now over two years since we sent 
in our claim for war damage, and no pay- 
ment has yet been made. As our tributers 
were not afforded any financial help by the 
Government in regard to rehabilitation, the 
board incurred the risk and advanced the 
money, which has since been repaid. 


With the diminution in the scale of our 
mining operations and no fresh _ reserves 
being found, decreased profits must be 
anticipated and a repetition of the bonu; 
dividend is improbable. 


We had hoped that it would have been 
possible to have carried out a geophysical 
survey over the scheelite area during the 
year, but owing to the danger from bandits 
we were advised by the authorities that it 
would not be safe to undertake this work at 
the present time. 


For the same reason we have been un- 
able to start drilling the area issued to us 
under a prospecting permit, but it is hoped 
that this district will be sufficiently safe to 
enable a start to be made early in 1950. 


ARDUOUS CONDITIONS IMPOSED 


We are concerned at the growing tendency 
by the Government to impose arduous con- 
ditions on the issue of mining leases. Owing 
to the war and other causes, prospecting for 
tin has been held up for about ten years and 
costs of boring are now very high. It can- 
not be expected that directors will risk share- 
holders’ money in prospecting large areas if 
there is a possibility of onerous terms, which 
cannot be anticipated, being imposed. 

This company has been operating since 
1908 and has made large financial contribu- 
tions to the Malayan Government over the 
past years. I should like to express the 
appreciation of the board for the sympa- 
thetic consideration it has received at the 
hands of the Mentri Besar (Prime Minister) 
and Mines and other Government depart- 
ments on its effort to secure further areas for 
the purpose of the company, and we feel it 
is a recognition of the valuable work done. 


We are anxious to ensure that the future 
of this company shall not be less successful 
than in the past. The financial resources of 
the company are not sufficient to carry out 
the policy we have in mind, and the board of 
Malayan Tin Dredging Limited has under- 
taken to Government, as a condition of its 
granting the permit, to be responsible for the 
financial expenditure that will be necessary 
if the values justify our taking up the land. 
We shall in due course invite you to approve 
a scheme in which Malayan Tin Dredging 
Limited and Kramat Pulai Limited will 
collaborate in the working of these areas. 

It is too early to give a more a 
intimation of our policy, but the above wi 
indicate what is in the minds of your board. 

The report was adopted. 
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RHOKANA 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 
SELLING PRICE BASIS FOR COPPER 


The twenty-seventh annua] ordinary 

mecting of Rhokana Corporation, 

Limited, was held on December 13th, in 
London. 

Mr S. S. Taylor, CMG., D.S.O. 
(deputy-chairman), who presided, in the 
course of his speech, said: You wil] have 
peticed that the directors’ report this year is 
fuller than it has been in the past and that 
q contains items of information under various 
headings which in past years have been dealt 
with in the chairman’s speech at the annual 
meeting 


PRICE OF COPPER 


There are on this occasion certain matters 
of considerable importance to which I should 
fer. The first is the price to be paid by 
ihe Ministry of Supply for our copper. After 
the announcement of the devaluation of the 

the Ministry invited the Rhodesian 
Copper Producers to consider the adoption 
af some method of price calculation different 
to that which had obtained up to that ume. 
We informed the Ministry that we would be 
quite willing to investigate the question but 
ihe problems involved were very compli- 
cated. We have had discussions with the 
Ministry and I can inform you that they 
have indicated that they are willing that the 
previous price basis shall continue, that is to 
say, that the American quotation converted 
imo sterling at the new rate of exchange 
should be used as the pricing basis. The 
Ministry however have asked us to accept 
certain adjustments im the factors with regard 
tc freight and differentials between electro- 
lytic and blister copper which affect the 
cakulation of the price. We are still dis- 
cussing these matters with the Ministry and 
lcan say no more at the moment on that 
point, 

I must also refer to our relations with the 
Northern Rhodesian Mine Workers’ Union. 
We have been asked by the Union to agree 
© what they call the principle of a 40-hour 
week, We felt unable to agree to this 
demand and an attempt to settle the 
differences between the Union and _ the 
Companies on that point was referred to con- 

av No agreement was reached before 
the conciliator and there is no further in- 

tion to give you at the present time. 


THE COAL POSITION 


The coal position remains difficult. Coal 
teceived by the four copper mines has 
wetaged 37,332 tons per month since 
july Ist, and in November, 1949, was 
39437 tons. It is impossible to make any 
definite forecast wtih regard to the future 
and though we still hope that we shall receive 
considerably more coal from now onwards 
twill undoubtedly be necessary to continue 
wood burning for some time to come. 

Notwithstanding our difficulties we have 

increased profits, the balance carried 

the profit and loss account to the 
Pfopriation account showing an_ increase 
oer the previous year of £750,000, this is 
the payment of a bonus of 32 per cent. 

on wages to our employees who receive 
| based on the profits of the Northern 
Rhodesian Copper Mines. Taxation in the 
United Kingdom and Northern Rhodesia will 
390,000 more. While your direc- 

a not recommend to you an increase 
Mm the final dividend, which remains at 75 
Pet cent., they have placed to reserve 
£1,125,000, being over £450,000 more than 
last year to assist in meeting our large future 

Pilal requirements. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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CRITTALL MANUFACTURING, COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ENCOURAGING EXPORT FIGURES 


IMPORTANCE OF 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of the Crittall Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on December 14th in 
London, the Rt. Hon. Lord Braintree, chair- 
man and managing director, presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows the trading profits of the group to be 
£506,701, a decrease of £11,301 against last 
year. The turnover for the period was, in 
fact, greater, but th: reduction in profit is 
more than accounted for by the fact that last 
year’s account included half a year’s profits 
of a subsidiary company Wood Surrounds, 
Limited, which, as I told you last year, was 
closed down during the period. 


DEPRECIATION AND TAXATION 


Depreciation and taxation have been pro- 
vided on the same basis as last year and, in 
connection with the latter, there is a credit 
of £14,269 in respect of taxation provided 
in previous years, but now no _ longer 
required. The Scottish Metal Window 
Company, Limited, a subsidiary at Paisley, 
made a larger trading profit than last year, 
which profit has been retained in that 
business. 


After making the appropriate adjustments, 
the net profit of the company for the year 
amounts to £241,373, as against £219,128. 

A final dividend on the Ordinary stock of 
10 per cent. actual, less income tax, is recom- 
mended, making 20 per cent. for the year. 
The balance on profit and loss account car- 
ried forward is £160,521, as compared with 
£159,111. 


The success of the Crittall hot dip gal- 
vanising process, as applied to the standard 
cottage window at Withem, led your direc- 
tors to decide during the year to apply this 
process also to the more expensive purpose- 
made window product. As a result, a plant 
is now in course of erection at Braintree 
Works which it is expected will be in opera- 
tion during the next six months. The 
greater part of the capital expenditure con- 
tracts outstanding at August 31, 1949 
(£90,000), is represented by the expenditure 
on this project, to which we were committed 
at that time. 


EXPORTS 


Our hopes of a considerable increase in 
export for the period as against the previous 
year have not been realised, the figure being 
practically the same, where we had antici- 
pated a substantial increase. In some 
markets it is because import licences are not 
being granted, and generally there is an 
increase of sales resistance. The fact, how- 
ever, that housing is a world-wide shortage 
leads us to believe that we have not nearly 
explored all the possibilities. We realise 
that sales will cost more to get; that is to 
say, we must increase our sales force so as 
to cover every country which can possibly 
use our products. It will mean that some of 
this business taken alone will be at un- 
economic prices, but, averaged with the rest 
will be worth gathering up. ; a 

encouraging feature during the pe 
ti bien the Lievens in our export to hard 
currency countries, which, this year, is three 


REDUCED COSTS 


times as great as last year. There are indi- 
cations that this figure can be very materi- 
ally increased, and the dollar area is receiving 
our concentrated attention. 


STEEL PRICES 


During the period, steel prices were in- 
creased by the removal of silbiaity: the effect 
of which was to imcrease window sections 
by approximately 13 per cent. We were 
most anxious to limit the effect of this in- 
crease on our products, but, in the case of 
painted standard windows, we were com- 
pelled to increase the price by 44 per cent. 
The extra for galvanising these windows 
has, however, been reduced by a figure which 
absorbs more than half the extra. I am glad 
to say that we did not apply the 13 per cent. 
imcrease in the cost of stee! to purpose-made 
windows, and that there has, in fact, been a 
readjustment in price of this group of pro- 
ducts which amounts to an all-round 
reduction. 


_I lay particular stress on the vital neces- 
sity of keeping costs down generally and 
because it concerns the future of this com- 
pany, particularly the cost of building. It is 
true that a great deal of building remains 
to be done to replace war damage and a 
great deal more to bring our power plants 
and industrial equipment up to date. Un- 
fortunately, the prevailing idea is that, 
because of this volume of work ahead, prices 
will stand a comfortable margin of profit. 
The fact that a large proportion of building 
now going ahead js costing more than an 
economic price, and would not be under- 
taken except as a matter of sheer necessity, 
is being ignored. I suggest that it is sound 
policy for manufacturers of building materials 
to keep prices Cown by every means in their 
power, such as passing on to the consumer 
Oe results of any economies which they can 
make. 


PREVENTION OF RUST 


The bugbear of rust and consequent high 
cost of maintenance has long been recog- 
nised as the outstanding barrier to the one 
hundred per cent. use of steel windows, and 
the industry is now committed, as an item 
of postwar policy, to treating steel windows 
with a coating of metallic zinc as a “ must.” 
Sherardising, zincspra, cold or electro gal- 
vanising, and hot dip gulvanising are all 
methods which will achieve a coating of 
metallic zinc. 


We have chosen hot dip galvanising in 
spite of the fact that this is the most ri 
sive process and uses the most zinc. 
equipment which js now being installed at 
our Braintree works to deal with our 
purpose-made product is a very large and 
expensive installation, and requires the 
demolition and rebuilding of the original 
buildings of the Braintree factory. 


Unfortunately, the future price of zinc, 
which has an important bearing on the price 
of galvanising, is not predictable. We are 
fully alive to the necessity of keeping the 
cost of galvanising as low as possible, and 
when our new plant comes into operation we 
hope that the resultant economies will enable 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the proposed new articles of associa- 
tion were 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


EXPORTS REACH NEW RECORDS 
ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Austin Motor Company, Limited, was 
held on December 14th at Birmingham, Mr 
L. P. Lord (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman :— 

Ar the last annual general meeting in 
December, 1948, you authorised the directors 
to issue 2,071,556 ordinary shares of 5s. at 
25s. per share to be offered to the holders of 
ordinary and “A” ordinary stocks in the 
proportion of four new ordi shares for 
every five 5s. units of stock held by them. 

I am pleased to report that the issue was 
an outstanding success. 


PRODUCTION 


I am sure you will be glad to know that we 
are easily the largest producers of cars and 
commercial vehicles in Britain today. 

The production of 126,685 vehicles of all 
kinds was a record for your company, being 
48 per cent. higher than the previous year, 
and since July 31st last it has continued to 
increase steadily. For the first fifteen weeks 
of this financial year it has risen by 23 per 
cent. over the year under review, and for the 

ast three months, ending November 30th, 

s been running at the rate of well over 
150,000 vehicles a year, plus ar average of 
275 tons of spares per week. 

This rate should continue until the end of 
December: after that for the first quarter of 
1950 our allocation of steel has been increased 
and we may produce an additional 300 vehicles 

tr week. The permitted allotment to the 

ome market will be about 700 per week, and 

the remainder must be exported, as many 
as possible going, of course, to the hard 
currency markets. 


EXPORTS 


During the year under review, in which the 
insistence of the Government on exports in 
no wise abated, we achieved substantial new 
records with 76,000 vehicles sent overseas, 
of a total value of £24,100,000. These 
vehicles represent a 41 per cent. increase in 
numbers over last year, and in values a 44 
per cent. advance. In fact, in the short period 
of two years the exports of Austin cars and 
trucks have more than doubled, while our 
1948-49 exports of 36,516 vehicles to the 
vital hard currency markets alone exceeded 
our total exports for 1946-47. 

Sales in the United States are really dis- 
appointing in spite of devaluation, intensive 
advertising, record breaking demonstrations 
at Indianapolis and every possible inducement 
on our part. We went to the extent of re- 
ducing prices to such a level that we incurred 
a loss on every car shipped. The loss made 
by the American subsidiary last year amounted 
to £149,744, which accounts for all our losses 


on ¢ except for £715 in South Africa 
and £153 im Rhodesia. All other markets 
have shown a profit i 


To that country we exported over 18,000 
vehicles during the year. I am pleased to be 
able to report that these are not likely to be 
the peak figures for these markets, for in the 
first quarter (August, September and October) 
of the current year, 4,663 vehicles went to 
Canada and 10,033 to Australia. 


THE OUTLOOA 


The general picture for this first quarter 
of 1949-50 is encouraging, as we have ex- 
ported over 25,000 vehicles to a value of over 
£8,000,000. 

As far as we can assess, comparing pre- 
and post-devaluation periods, the overall 
direct effect of the devalued £ on our overseas 
sales has been a 15 per cent. increase in value, 
derived from two countries only outside the 
U.S.A. and Canada, namely, Belgium, where 
our sales have doubled, and Switzerland. 

There are very few countries which have 
not devalued their currency, or have only 
partially devalued it, where the market is free 
from quotas, import licences or other restric- 
tions, permitting full enjoyment of the new 
price advantage. 

Indirectly we may in due course begin to 
benefit from the increase in prices of the 
products of American or other foreign com- 
petitors in sterling areas which have devalued 
with Britain, and we are hoping that this will 
help to maintain the devaluation advantage 
when the “bargain counter” rush of the first few 
weeks of devaluation in the few free hard 
currency markets has subsided, although such 
er will obviously be in sterling 
sales. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


For 1948-49 we accounted for 25 per cent. 
of the exports of the big British manufacturers 
as a whole, and 30 per cent. of the exports to 
hard currency markets, and by the latest 
comparison available, covering August and 
September of the current year, a period of 
nine weeks, it is seen that our proportion is 
even higher, with over 28 per cent. of the 
total exports of the manufacturers concerned, 
and over 36 per cent. of the sales to hard 
currency markets. 

You will know only too well that your 
directors are forced to carry out their duties 
and make their decisions against a back- 
ground of political uncertainty, interference 
and thinly-veiled threats. In spite of this we 
have spared no effort nor hesitated to take 
risks and face losses to earn foreign currency. 
We are proud of our achievements and will 
continue to intensify our efforts for the national 
good, believing as we do that the solution of 


private enterprise. 

Thus we approach the future with as much 
confidence as is possible in these troublesome 
times, secure in the knowledge that our pro- 
ducts are well received everywhere, that the 
goodwill of our suppliers and agents has never 
been higher and our staffs and workpeople 
never more enthusiastic. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted. 

At a subsequent general 
meeting of the resolutions were 
passed approving (1 : 
conversion of the “A” ordinary stock and 
the ordinary stock into one uniform class of 
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WALMSLEYS (BURY) 
LIMITED 


TURNOVER OF £2,000,000 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of Walmsleys (Bury) Limited was held ot 
December 15th, at Bury, Mr John Wolsten- 
holme, J.P., M.I.Mech.E. (chairman and 
joint managing director), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech 
said: The “group” profit, before charginy 
taxation, for the year to June 30th, was 
£293,590, as compared with £168,277 for the 
previous 12 months. The balance of group 
profit to carry forward, after providing for a 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary 
share capital, is £334,196. The current assets 
of £2,075,411 exceed current liabilities of 
£1,551,938 by £523,473, which is a satisfac- 
tory margin. The total capital employed in 
your company at balance-sheet values, as 
represented by the interests of the Preference 
Shareholders and Ordinary shareholders, 
amounts to £1,199,788. It is to be noted 
that the trading profits for the year under 
review have reached the highest figure since 
the formation of Walmsleys (Bury) Limited 
in 1933. The higher turnover has increased 
to a figure in the region of £2,000,000. 

Walker Brothers (Wigan) = Limited 
specialise in the design and manufacture of 
Diesel railcars, municipal and general purpose 
vehicles and minery machinery. In these 
they have maintained their normal output. In 
the railcar section they have completed an 
order for 18 power bogies for the Victorian 
State Railways in Australia. The supply of 
refuse-collecting vehicles to various munici- 
palities continues, and a record number was 
delivered during the year to June, 1949. 

In the general engineering section, Walker 
Brothers have built a substantial amount of 
pulp and papermaking machinery. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 

John Wood and Sons Limited have 
specialised in the manufacture of equipment 
for the mining industry for many years. They 
have continued their cfforts in this line oi 
business, and in addition have been of con- 
siderable assistance to other members of the 
group. Substantial new orders have been 
received and further ones expected shorily. 
The order book is in a satisfactory state. 

Ashworth and Parker Limited have main- 
tained their excellent record in the manu- 
facture of their well-known high-speed steam 
engines, over 60 per cent. of which have been 
exported. Bentley and Jackson Limited have 
completed and installed equipment, including 
three paper machines, in two large home 
mills. They have also dealt with many other 
substantial contracts. 

Walmsleys (Bury) Limited’s works at 
Elton have been filled to capacity, and like 
their associated companies, have, by umre- 
mitting and careful attention to new and 
improved designs and to modern methods of 
works production, been able to uphold the: 
eminent position in the world of pulp and 

rmaking machinery engineers. 

Pa he export market has again absorbed 4 
fair proportion of our output. Our products 
were shipped to 20 overseas countries in the 
12 months. During the year several of our 
technical members journeyed abroad to New- 
foundland, Sweden and Denmark. In Octo- 
ber, Mr J. P. Wolstenholme and Mr Percy 
Holland visited Norway, Sweden and Finland, 
where, in company with our representatives 
in those areas, they called upon a good num- 
ber of the paper and pulp mills, being kindly 
received by our business friends over ther‘ 
wherever went. I understand that evi: 
dence was not lacking during their tour 

the reappearance of German competition fot 
our class of products and this promises to be, 
as it was before the war, of a keen and deter- 
mined character. I feel, however, that we 
have the organisation and individual skill ° 
help us maintain our good name and output 

¢ report was adopted. 
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ANGLO-SCOTTISH 
AMALGAMATED 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED 
MR H. C. DRAYTON’S ADDRESS 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Anglo-Scottish Amalgamated Corpora- 
tion Limited was held on December 13th at 
the registered office, Hasilwood House, 68, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


Mr. H. C. Drayton (the Chairman) said : 
Our income for the year at £82,700 shows a 
on last year, the comparable figure 
peing £102,000. You will see that our in- 
yestment income shows a decrease from last 
year from £34,000 to £25,000. This is not 
a, decrease in effect because last year our 
revenue was swollen by windfalls in our sub- 
sdiary company. Also in this year’s accounts 
we have £95,000 invested in the equity of 
wr own building here. At present these 
odinary shares do not pay a dividend, but 
we hope they will be paying a dividend in 
two or three years’ time. In other words, 
we have bought this building for income for 
the future. After deducting our expenses, 
taxation, and the preference dividend on the 
Hasilwood property, we are left with £45,000 
net, against £50,000 net last year, available 
for dividend. Your directors recommend the 
usual dividend of 6 per cent., plus a bonus of 
$8 per cent.; they recommend that £2.500 be 
put to staff benevolent fund, £15,000 to 
general reserve and £6,600 to undivided 
profits account. 

The decrease in our revenue has, as was 
t) be expected, taken place in all depart- 
ments Of our business. It has been a trying 
year up to last September with crisis follow- 
ing crisis, and I think our Managing Director 
is t0 be congratulated on showing the revenue 
he has done. 


VALUE OF CORPORATION’S STOCK 


If you will turn to the consolidated balance 
sheet you will find that the valuation of our 
vestments shows a depreciation of £40,000, 
but this, gentlemen, is amply covered by the 
reserves on the other side of £359,000. In 
the old days before the bringing into effect 
oi the new Companies Act it was a com- 
paratively simple matter for a shareholder 
wfind oui exactly what the value of his stock 
was. Today, with the complicated balance 
sheets we have to produce, which as far as 
lam aware, are only understood by accoun- 
amis, the shareholders, unless they are 
<countants, cannot find out the value of their 
wocks, Luckily, in this company we have 
accountant in the office, and we have been 
ble to work out the value of your stock, 

equals 209 per cent. 


THE OUTLOOK 


T have told you many times before that 
8 not a Trust Company but a Finance 
y. Our business consists of buying 
hg securities, of financing industry 
ind of arranging new money for them and of 
hg issues. Before anything in the nature 
faising new money can be done, we have 
— Sormianion of the Capital Issues 
; ce and that permission takes any- 
think from five to six weeks. During that 
Petiod conditions may change to such an 
‘let in these rapidly changing times that 
Was originally considered good busi- 

Mss may later be found difficult to accom- 
That, gentlemen, is not a satisfactory 
patho of doing business. In this company 
8 very difficult at the beginning of a new 
Yeat to tell you exactly what the company 
todo. For years past I have always 
that your 6 per cent. dividend is 
but the bonus will fluctuate accord- 
© the amount of business we are able 


é 


E 


z 


ch 


to put through in the year. I am able to 
Say today that we have a number of new 
businesses in the offing which we are hopeful 
of bringing off during the current year. With 
the political Outlook as it is, with a General 
Election some time between now and the 
end of our year, we must naturally expect 
a slowing up of business for at least three 
to four months, What effect that will have 
on the profits of the company for the year 
you are just as able to make up your minds 
as I am. I am hopeful in this year we shall 
be able to produce a profit that will be 
sausfactory, but I would hate to try 0 
prophesy what that would be. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business, having been duly 
transacted, the proceedings terminated with 
a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman 


and directors for their services during the 
past year, 





LAKE VIEW AND STAR 
A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeti 
of Lake View and Star, Limited, was held 
on December 14th at Armourers’ Hall, 81, 
Coleman-street, E.C.2. 


Mr G. Goldthorp Hay (chairman of the 
company), in the course of his speech, said: 
The year under review has again been one 
of difficulty due to continually rising costs 
and shortage of labour at certain periods. 
Under the circumstances, the result of the 
year’s operations must be considered satis- 
factory, though we show a lower profit as 
compared with the previous year of some 
£59,000. 


The development carried out, 21,068 ft., 
was 3,787 ft. less than the previous year, 
and this decrease is entirely due to shortage 
of labour, as is also the figure of 21,940 tons, 
which represents the decrease in the tonnage 
treated. The ore reserves at June 30, 1949, 
stand at a figure of 4,096,400 tons, averaging 
4.86 dwt., which is an increase of 100,600 
tons over the figure for June 30, 1948. 
There is a drop of .01 dwt. in the grade 
of the ore reserves. 


The overall recovery of gold from the ore 
treated was increased during the year by 
3.37 per cent. to the very satisfactory figure 
of 94.05 per cent. 


DEVALUATION OF STERLING 


Since the close of the year a devaluation of 
sterling followed by devaluation of Aus- 
tralian currency on a like basis has given us 
an entirely different outlook. The immediate 
result of this increased price for gold will 
mean that we shall be able to treat a lower 
grade of ore in the mill, and still maintain 
a reasonable figure as regards annual profits. 
Costs are still rising. The overall gain from 
devaluation gives a very much better outlook 
for the industry as a whole, and will enable 
us to take into consideration the large blocks 
of ore which were previously too low grade 
to be treated economically, and in this 
respect will increase the life of the mine. It 
will also enable us to increase the rate of 
development. 


DIVIDENDS 


We have recommended a_ final dividend 
of 37} per cent., which with the interim paid 
in June last, makes a total for the year of 
50 per cent., thus restoring the rate which we 
were able to hold for some years prior to the 
effect of the war making itself felt on our 
operations. Your directors feel that the 
benefits accruing from the higher price of 
gold now being obtained for current produc- 
tion warrant this step being taken. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TOWN TAILORS LIMITED 


LARGE INCREASE IN TRADE 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Town Tailors Limited was held on December 
12th at Leeds, Mr. E. W. Broadbent, F.C.A., 
deputy chairman, presiding in the absence 
through indisposition of Mr. H. M. Frazer, 
chairman and managing director. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
— and accounts for the year to July 31, 

Our total profit from all sources, including 
our subsidiary and associated companies, is 
£342,433 compared with £192,957 for the 
previous year, and the balance of current 
assets over liabilities is £393,165. The 
trading profit of the rent company is 
£302,294 compared with £153,103 for the 
previous year, and the net profit £274,216 
compared with £125,635. 

The increase in profit is due to the large 
increase in our trade; you will remember 
that I pointed out to you last year that we 
had found it difficult to obtain the ranges of 
cloth suitable for the majority of our cus- 
tomers. I am happy to state, however, that 
supplies materially improved in the course of 
the year leaving us in a comfortable position 
in this respect. Today, due to reorganisation 
of the whole of our production, our prices 
are well below the revised scale of ceiling 
prices fixed by the Board of Trade, and this 
is already bringing good results, showing 
that we have earned the goodwill of the public 
with our competitive prices, service, oe high 
quality of manufacture. In fact, should 
there be a return to the intense competition 
of prewar days, you may rest assured that 
your company is thoroughly prepared to meet 
it. 

It is our intention to pay the same dividend 
for this year, namely 60 per cent. less tax, 
upon our ordinary stock of £100,000. 

A BONUS ISSUE 

We have decided to make a bonus issue to 
the holders of our ordinary stock units of one 
ordinary stock unit of 2s. each for every two 
ordinary stock units held. This will require 
the sum of £50,000, which we shall take from 
the general reserve account, leaving that 
account with a balance of £143,858. 


Factories.—Since our last meeting the 
lease of our factory in Mabgate has expired, 
and as we did not wish to buy the premises, 
which are old, we have gone further afield 
and have decided to open up three additional 
factories in the north of England. We shall 
have, therefore, eight factories as separate 
units of production in various parts of the 
north of England, which, we think, will meet 
our requirements. 

Shops.—We have remodelled and extended 
some of our branches and others are in process 
of renovation and renewal to bring them up 
to our usual high standard. We have re- 
organised our method of display so that 
weaver to wearer branches may be recognised 
instantly in the various towns where they are 
situated. These shops have met a national 
need and are providing high quality tailoring 
at keen prices never before attempted since 
the end of the war, so much so, that «ational 
daily newspapers have made favourable and 
unsolicited comment. During the present 
year arrangements have been made to open 
other branches which will help to meet the 
demand for our tailoring service. 

Subsidiary Companies.—We have transacted 
a considerable amount of export trade through 
one of these companies. All the companies 
are working at a profit. 

We have reorganised all our departments to 
bring them into line with modern require~ 
ments, and I look forward during the pre- 
sent year to greater freedom from controls 
in every direction, and to continued progress 
both in ovr parent and subsidiary companies. 

The report was adopted. 
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WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


A YEAR OF SUSTAINED PROGRESS 


The one hundred and second annual 
general mecting was held in London on 
December 13, 1949, G. Leslie Wates, Esq., 
J.P., the chairman, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The figures for the year to September 30, 
1949, showed a further substantial expansion 
of the society’s business. In many respects 
the present accounts represented record 
figures in the history of the society, but he 
was not much enamoured of the word 
“ record ”’ in this regard, as the striving after 
records for their own sake might well affect 
one’s judgment as to what it was right to do 
from time to time. Their total assets amounted 
to £56,976,398. They had lent £13,850,836 
during the year and their mortgages, at 
£47,212,049, were substantially up on last 
year. There was also a substantial increase 
of £4,211,491 in their paid-up investment 
shares. Their investments, other than mort- 
gages, stood in their books at a million pounds 
or so less than last year, this money having 
been used to finance part of the increase in 
mortgage business. This degree of reduction 
in the society’s investments in relation to the 
total assets was, in truth, a good thing. It 
was more profitable to have the society’s 
funds invested in mortgages than in Trustee 
securities or on deposit at the bank. 

One of the vital matters affecting the 
stability of any building society was its 
liquidity ratio. As their share capital was 
subject to withdrawal at short notice, and as 
their ordinary mortgages could not be called 
in, it was clearly of importance that they 
should maintain a reasonable portion of their 
total assets in liquid form. re were many 
opinions as to what was reasonable in that 
regard. Too high a figure meant loss of 
productivity ; too low a figure might mean 
a risk of delay in meeting the withdrawals of 
shareholders and depositors. The Building 
Societies Association, in giving advice to 
building societies, had said that the net 
available liquid resources should never be 
allowed to fall below 7} per cent. of the total 
liability to shareholders and depositors. The 
society's comparable figure at September 30, 
1949, was 13 per cent. so they were well on 
the safe side of this recommendation. 

There was a statement on the balance sheet 
of the Stock Exchange market value of their 
quoted investments as at September 30th. 
This showed a deficiency of £103,425 on the 
book value. This deficiency need cause no 
anxiety. Last year they set aside £50,000 in 
a special reserve account to meet such possible 
depreciation, and that was done with some 
prescience at a time when the balance sheet 
showed an excess Stock Exchange value of 

174,622. This year they had added another 

50,000, so that the special reserve account 
now stood at £100,000, and was substantially 
equal to the amount of the present deficiency. 
He did not attach great importance to that 
deficiency because their securities affected 
were dated securities redeemable at par. 

They were there to help the citizens of this 
country to own their own homes and : 
That was a praiseworthy object. To do so 
they a money from investors; and 
of interest paid by borrowers to 
the society, and paid by it to investors, were 
both fair and reasonable. The expenses of 

were modest in relation to the 


future with that whole-hearted loyalty and 
care which had characterised the 

the last one hundred and two years. 

The directors’ report and statement of 
accounts for the year was adopted. 


SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 
MR. J. N. EGGAR’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the Scottish 
Australian Company, Limited, was held on 
December 9th in London. 

Mr. John Norman Eggar, the chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his speech 
said: This has been a memorable year in the 
history of this old company of ours, for not 
only have we produced record results but 
we have been able to develop further our 
constructive policy with respect to cattle 
raising and sheep breeding, to the ultimate 
advantage, we hope, not only of ourselves but 
of Australia and this country. 


The most noteworthy event has perhaps 
been our acquisition of the whole of the 
capital of the Anthony's Lagoon Pastoral 
Company, Limited. Anthony’s Lagoon is 
property of 1.800 square miles in the Nor- 
thern Territory. 


Our Aberdeen-Angus stud and herd at 
Texas continue to do well, and Mr. Brewer's 
enthusiasm and careful management have 
been rewarded by several prizes. 


THE FUTURE 


As to the immediate future, I can only tell 
you that weather conditions on almost all our 
stations continue favourable, though losses 
of sheep from the blowfly pest continue 
severe. Wool prices are firm, and there is no 
early likelihood of supply overtaking demand. 
Meat prices should continue good, and sales 
of new crop wheat already made to Japan and 
elsewhere are bound to yield good returns. 
But there are some disquieting features to 
which I must refer. It is of course, natural 
that in these days of high values there is a 
demand for land. 


Quite recently the New South Wales 
Government has forced through Parliament 
the Western Lands (Amendment) Bill, which 
empowers the state to resume forthwith all 
leasehold land in the Western Division. It 
also deprives lessees of the right, conferred by 
previous Acts, to compensation. In lieu, 
lessees are to receive two home maintenance 
blocks in perpetual lease of an area capable 
of carrying a maximum of 10,000 sheep, and 
one area capable of carrying 5,000 maximum 
sheep, on lease for the same term as the lease 
withdrawn. This Act amounts to confiscation, 
and is a complete repudiation of the state’s 
obligation. It affects Corrella-Warraweena of 
249,000 acres, whose leases expire in 1972 and 
1974, where we have an average of 40,000 
sheep and over a long number of years have 
produced magnificent wool. The land is said 
to be required for soldier settlement, but it 
is not suitable for running on a small scale, 
particularly in times of drought. In four 
successive drought years in the thirtics the 
station made heavy losses. 


AN UNFAIR ACT 


Seeing that we have already voluntarily 
surrendered over 59,000 acres in the State 
of New South Wales, and in so doing have 
received in compensation much less than their 
true valuc, it is putting it mildly to say that 
this new Act is unfair and unjust to our 
company and to all lessees. 

The final profit of the Scottish Australian 
Company for the year is £235,071, which 
constitutes a record for the company. We 
propose to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent 
making 10 per cent for the year. 

The report was adopted. 
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DICTOGRAPH 
TELEPHONES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

The thirteenth annual general meetin 
Dictograph Telephones, Limited, was bs 
on December 15th in London, Mr Philip 
V. Summer, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement : — 

In the face of an increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory economic situation, your company has 
not only maintained its position, but has 
again moved forward. Arrears of orders have 
been absorbed by increased production and 
prempt deliveries can now be made, both in 
the home and overseas markets. Orders on 
hand for new work are at a satisfactory level. 

The volume of exports of our subsidiary, 
Grampian Reproducers, Limited, includes 4 
proportion of trade with hard currency areas, 
which it is anticipated will be extended in 
the future Having regard to general condi- 
tions prevailing im the radio industry, satis- 
factory profits have been made. 

As mentioned in my statement last year, 
further Ordinary shares were issued in 
December last to the extent permitted by the 
Capital Issues Committee, and while the net 
proceeds have been adequate for current 
needs to date, it is possible that further capital 
may be required before the end of 1950 for 
expansion of the business. 

The consolidated profits for the year under 
review, before taxation, are £113,203 (against 
£103,083). From this amount is deducted 
£63,128 for taxation. The board recom- 
mend a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 
a total distribution of 20 per cent., less in- 
come tax, for the year. 

Having regard to the particular nature of 
the trading of your companies, the directors 
anticipate that they will be able to present 
to you another satisfactory report next year. 

The report was adopted. 


MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 
HEAVY TAXATION DEMANDS 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Malayalam Plantations, Limited, was held 
on December 8th in London, Mr H. |. Welch 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address : — 

Exportable tea realised about 1}d. per Ib. 
and rubber about lid. per Ib. more than 
in the previous year. Unfortunately, the 
f.0.b. cost of production of tea exceeded that 
of the previous year by over 34d. per Ib. and 
the f.0.b. cost of rubber by over 1!d. per Ib. 
For tea this was partly due to the reduction 
in the crop by over 965,000 Ibs., caused 
principally by adverse climatic conditions 
and by blister blight. In the case of rubber, 
however, the crop exceeded that of the 
previous year by over 250,000 Ibs., and in- 
cluded 171,611 Ibs. of sole crepe. : 

Notwithstanding the increases in realised 
prices for tea and rubber, the profit remain- 
ing, after taxation, was £63,089 below that 
of the previous year. The directors propose 
to pay a final dividend of 10 per cent, 
making 15 per cent. for the year. I would 
again draw attention to the heavy taxation 
demands upon the company necessitating the 
provision this year of £234,488, or nearly 
64 per cent. of the profits before taxation. 

Given favourable climatic conditions, we 
estimate during the current year to product 
approximately increased crops of 14,000,000 
Ibs. of tea and 5,774,000 Ibs. of rubber, 
according to our present information at 8 
somewhat reduced cost for tea but a 
i As far as we can 





it is reasonable to expect better results this 
yeer than last. 
The report was adopted. 
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STR AND HOTEL, LIMITED in power, this era will be short lived, The 


reference, in the statement accompanying the dustry, but left it to those whose job it was, 
accounts, to the fact that we are denied the businesses were not fettered with theoreti- 
stumulus of freedom ha. implications which cally-inspired boards, organisations with their 
extend far beyond the confines of our own attendant time-wasting committees, sub- 


MAJOR M. GLUCKSTEIN’S REVIEW 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting 
of The Surand Hotel, Limited, was held on industry. 
December 15th at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
Piccadilly Circus, London. 


1389 
When the state did not presume to run 


committees and functionaries. Today, too 


The best brains of the commercial world ™uch valuable time is devoted to talking 
are despairing as they see their efforts frus- Stead of doing, and if the time spent could 


Major M. Gluckstein (the chairman) in the trated by complicated legislation. Industry's >¢ assessed what startling figures would be 
course of his statement said: Our industry, vitality is being drained away through state revealed ! 


ike others, is suffering from the imposition mterference, and the willpower and fibre of 


I have spoken generally, but all I have said 


of theory by those with insufficient knowledge our people are being Steadily sapped. Short applies to our own industry. Among our 
of the trade ; a dogma which, in the minds hours create leisure ; leisure is costly to the heaviest handicaps are the regulations of an 
of those with the power and inclination to individual, and with purchasing power of Order made under the Catering Wages Act ; 
interfere, transcends practical knowledge and wages decreasing the worker finds his daily and it is welcome news that, at long last, an 
esperience. For the good of industry and life expensive. It is cheaper to be at work inquiry is to be made into its operation. 


the country we hope that, whatever party is than at play. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NOTICES 
SUDAN GOVERNMENT 

The FINANCE DEPARTMENT requires an ESTABLISHMENT 
OFFICEK (Pensions) aged 23 to 35 for service in the Sudan. 
Candidates must possess an Honours degree. Experience in 

ions work would be an advantage but is not essential. 
Appointment will be either on Long Term Contract on a salary 

f{E.48) to £E.936, with special post-service gratuity; or on 
Provident Fund Contract or Short Term Contract, at slightly 
igher rates of pay and different post-service benefits. 
"he. of Living Allowance varying between £E.180 and £E.390 per 
annum according to the number of dependents is at present payable, 
and, subject to certain limitations, an Outfit Allowance of £E.60 
is payable on appointment. There is at present NO INCOME TAX 
in the Sudan. Free passage on appointment. Full particulars and 
application form may be obtained on application to: Sudan Agent 
in Lopdon, Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.L. 
Please mark envelopes ‘‘Establishment (Pensions)." 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 

Applications are invited for the post of Resident Tutor for Adult 
Education in North Dorset. Applicants should have a good degree 
in either Modern Greats, Economics, History or Social Studies, and 
be able to take classes in modern social and economic problems. 
s scale £450 to £800, commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Southampton, by whom applications including 
the mames of two referees, must be received not later than 
January 31, 1950. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 
Applications are invited for senior research posts. Candidates 

d have several years’ experience of research in economics and 
statistics and be competent to undertake and supervise empirical 
research in the field of social studies. Ability to lecture and teaching 
experience are an advantage. The stipend is on the scale £700— 


fl (with children’s allowances), according to qualifications. 
re may be an efficiency bar at £900. Application forms can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Institute of Statistics, 91, Banbury 


Road, Oxford, and should be returned before January 12, 1950. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies. PARLIAMENT-—A SURVEY. 
Course of evening lectures on aspects of British Parliamentary 
Government. Speakers: (L. S. Amery. D. W. Bregan, Sir Gilbert 
Campion, Sir Cecil Carr, A. L. Goodhart, J. J. Craik Henderson, 
Sir Arthur Saiter, BE. Cc. S. Wade, G. M. Young. Wednesdays, 
1-90 p.m., January 18—March 22, 1950, at the Senate House, 
WCl. Fees: course of ten lectures, 15s. Applications and 
taquiries to Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Senate House, W.C.1. 





STATISTICAL OFFICERS.—Applications are invited for the non- 
pensionable posts of Statistical Officer at Royal Air Force 
Command and Group Headquarters. -Candidates should have 
‘alensive experience of handling and interpreting statistics and 
should possess considerable administrative ability. An honours 
degree in statistics is desirable. Applicants should _ be repared 
‘0 serve at any R.A.F. Headquarters in the United Kingdom and 
may be required to carry out a tour of duty overseas. 
Salary payable will be £645 rising to £760 per annum and there 
will be opportunities for promotion to a higher grade. Extra 
nees will be payable for duty overseas. : 
Applications statin age, qualifications and experience, should be 
ressed to the iaion Appointments Officer, 1-6, Tavistock Square, 
n, W.C.1, quoting reference number BJ 175. In no circum- 
should original testimonials be forwarded. Only candidates 
d for interview will be advised. 


a 


AN EXPERT in international trade problems, who bas wide con- 
Rections and much experience in export promotion and develop- 
is now free to assist a few firms who are interested in expand- 

ng their sales in the United States and Canada,—Write, Box 294. 


Pe gem ps peor —_ 
TOCKBROKERS have vacancy for capable man to take charge of 
oe in Office in conjunction with Member Dealer to 
diler securities not Gilt-edge to Institutions. Previous experience 
ef this work absolutely essential.—Write Box B. 415, Willings, 362, 

Grays Inn Road, W.C.1. 

A Carrer: BES ; acne a een > 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT with good Costing experience 
egtrea by a well-known manufacturing firm in the Midlands. 

-.! to Y years. Outstanding ability and determination are 


requirements. Salary of the order of £1,500 per annum.-~ 
Pull details of qualifications ae experience in confidence to Box 299. 





LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Applications are invited for two or more Adult Scholarships, of 
the value of up to £300 per annum, intended to give an opportunity 
for full-time study for a first degree to suitably qualified students 
who have shown promise in part-time studies.—Further information 
and application forms, which should be returned by March 1}, 1950, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, the London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


MARKET AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

_ There is a vacancy for a fully experienced man with a degree in 
Economics or Statistics to take over the Research Department of 
Osborne-Peaceck Company, Limited, 47, Cannon Street, London, 


k.C,4.—Please address applications, in confidence, to the Managing 
Director, 





MPORTANT chemical manufacturing organisation has two 

vacancies for executives in its Export Department at London 
Head Office. Candidates should be 25-40, have had previous 
experience on the commercial side of the organic chemical industry, 
and preferably, but not necessarily, be qualified chemists. Fluent 
knowledge of at least one language, rticularly Italian, Spanish 
or Portuguese, will be an advantage. Salary £600—£1,000 according 
= qualifications and experience.—Apply in strict confidence, to 
Ox 





( UALIFIED Chartered or Incorporated Accountant required, 
of preferably with degree in Economics, primarily to supervise 
installation and control of mechanised accounting system covering 
total importation of specific fruit from South Africa. General busi- 
ness capabilities essential as eventual scope will cover wider field.— 
Applicants should not be over 45 and should apply, stating salary 
required, to Box 297. 


A SSISTANT required to work with Manager of Market Research 
44% Department of major oil company. Should be bright and 
energetic, under 30, and have university training in economics. Keen 
interest in current affairs essential. Good opportunity for promotion 
within firm. Write, stating age, qualifications and salary required 
to Box Z.N.145, Deacon's Advertising, 36, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C.3. 


yo EXECUTIVE, Qualified Secretary, with accountancy 
experience, initiative and personality (preferably some know- 
ledge printing, publishing or allied trades). Excellent prospects 
promotion. Salary according to experience.—Apply with fullest 
a to Denton, Hall & Burgin, Solicitors, 3, Gray's Inn Place, 
W.C.1. 


ENTLEMAN (59), recently retired from administrative position 

¥ in important concern, offers services, part or full time. Main 

object active occupation, rather than large remuneration, Widely 
travelled ; linguist.—Box 295. 


YOR SALE.—Economist, 1946, 1947, 1948 (~5445), 1949 (to Aug. 20). 
{ Records and Statistics, 1947, 1948 (-51), 1949 (to Aug. 20).—Box 284. 





RITAIN'S Middle Classes are organising for mutual protection. 
] For details write Hon. Sec., Middle Classes Union, 43, St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C.2, 


YXPORT MANAGER required by large public company manu- 
E facturing and selling a wide range of electrical and light 
mechanical engineering products. Successful — must have 
travelled in Europe, South America and preferably the Dominions; 
experience of selection, education and development of agencies in 
these territories essential.—Write Gs, age, education, past 
experience, salary required to Box No. 361. 


CONOMIST, 1944-49, 220 issues, good condition. What offers ?~—- 
‘; Parsons, 1, Trowell Grove, Long Eaton, Nottingham. 


The Economist’s Bookshop Ltd.—— 


caters for specialists and students in 
Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
West Enp Brancn: 30A Bury Street, Si. James's 
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THE BCONOMIST, December 17, 1949 


Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Bass, Ratcliff ard Gretton.—Group trad- 
ing profit declined from £1,763,886 to 
£1,657,844 in tre year to September 30, 
1949. Group total profit amounted to 
£1.808,432 (41,950,334) and net profit to 
£591,584 (£645,798). Net current assets at 
the year-end were £5,434,493 (£5,640,941) 
and liquid funds £4.957,702 (£6,076,647). 


British Lion Film Corporatio’ .—Net 
consolidated loss after provision of £1,388,797 
for estimated loss on films and film advances 
amounted to {1,197,191 in the year to 
March 31, 1949. For 1947-8 a net profit of 
£43,843 was shown, but no provision was 
made for film losses. Neither preference nor 
ordinary capita! receive a payment for 1948-9 
compared with 10 per cent. on the preference 
and 30 per cent. on the ordinary in the 
previous year. 

Mitchells and Butiers.—Balance on con- 
solidated trading account declined from 
£1,855,738 to £1,441,279 im the year to 
September 30, 1949. Net profit amounted 
to £496,000 (£722,460). Net current assets 
at the year-end were £1,648,648 (2,220,274) 
and liquid funds £1,435,321 (£2,365,174). 


British Northrop Loom.—Trading profit 
increased from £266,743 to £545,845 and 
net profit from £83,232 to £212,765 in the 
year to October 31, 1949. The recommended 
final dividend is 7$ per cent. (same), making 
a total of 10 per cent. (same). Net current 
assets have increased from £262,306 to 
£409,450 and fixed assets from £921,409 to 
£1,064.647. 


Avon india Rubber.—Balance on consoli- 
dated trading account for the year to Octo- 
ber 1, 1949, was £286,296 and total group 
profit £291,397. Net current assets of the 
group at the year-end were £678,000. No 
comparative figures are available for 1947-8. 


Ciutsom and Kemp.—Consolidated trad- 
ing profit increased from £274,514 to 
£391.212 and net profit from £118,690 to 
£ 232.009 in the year ended August 31, 1949. 
Net current assets were £333,000 (£188 000) 
at the year-end. 


Allen and Harburys.—Consolidated profit 
declined from £564,062 to £441,258 and net 
profit from £167,623 to £124,384 in the year 
to June 30, 1949. The total dividend of 
3s. 6d. for the year is unchanged. Net cur- 
rent assets at the year-end were £381,000 
and liquid funds £171,585. 


British Coated Board and Paper Mills.— 
Total group profit fel! from £95,995 to 
£72,563 in the year to June 30, 1949. 

Brickwood ard Co.—Total group profit 
declined from £806,052 to £644,071 and net 
profit from £292,894 to £214,827 (after 
taxation of £302,038 in 1947-8 and £210,619 
in the past year) The dividend has been 
reduced from 25 per cent to 20 per cent. 

Birfield Industries.—Consolidated trading 
profit fell from £1,133,010 to £880,333 in 
the year ended August 31, 1949. The divi- 
dend of 124 per cent is unchanged. 

British Benzol and Coal Distillation. — 
Net profit for the year ended October 31, 
1949, was £50,477 (£60,789). The total 
distribution is unchanged at 17} per cent. 

Hector Whalirg.—Consolidated trading 
profit increased from (£1,168,744 to 
£1,304,027 in the vear to July 31, 1949. Net 
profit amounted to £314,289, against 
£293,076. Total cash at the year-end was 
£98,272 (£57,849) and net current assets 
£116,000. 

Woolwich Equitable Building Society.— 
Balance on profit and loss account for the 
year ended September 30, 1949, amounted to 
£1,120,455 (£1,054,706). Of the total amount 
available _ for appropriation, £936,385 
(£887,024) represented interest to share- 

s, £50,000 (£50,000) transferred to 
investments reserve, £200,000 (£200,000) to 
general reserve, and £45,793 (£58,627) is 
carried forward. 

Raleigh industries.—Group net profit 
declined by £11,000 to £583,000 in the year 
to August 20, 1949. The ordinary distribu- 
tion is maintained at 20 per cent. 


Wingwerth Morris.—Net profit of the 
group increased by £43,363 to £201,388 in 
the year to September 30, 1949. The total 
distribution of 15 per cent for the year is 
unchanged. 


Capital Issues 


Agricultural Mortgage Corporation. 
Lists will open and close on Monday, Decem- 
ber 19th, tor the issue of £3,000,000 34 per 
cent debenture stock 1965-67 at £99 per cent. 

William Collirs and Sons (Holdings) — 
Lists opened and closed on Wednesday, 
December 14th, for the sale of 429,000 5 per 
cent redeemable cumulative £1 prefeernce 
shares at 21s. per share and of 297,000 fl 
ordinary shares at 26s 6d. per share. Capital 
consists of £1,550,000 in £520,000 5 per cen 
redeemable cumulative fl preference shares 
and £1,030,000 in £1 ordinary shares, Con- 
solidated profit, subject to taxation, for vears 
ended December 31st: 1938 £56,720 ; 1947, 
£612,924 ; 1948, £386,831 

Haigh and Hamer.—Application has been 
made to the London Stock Exchange for 
permission to deal in the issued capital of 
£120,000 in £60,000 6} per cent cumulative 
£1 preference shares and £60,000 in 2s. 
ordinary shares. 

Kirklees (rayon manufacturers).—Some 
£300,000 is to be raised by an issue of 500,000 
5s. ordinary shares at 6s 6d. per share and 
£150.000 4§ per cent unsecured loan stock 
at £99 per cent. 





New Issue Prices 
Issue Price, 
lasue Price Dec. 14, 
ia) 1949 
Booker Bros 22/0 } 4u Of 5 4h pm 
Constructors, 54°, Pret 21/0° (20: 10)—21/4) 
Derby & Mid Mills 11/6 11/6—-12/0 
Fast African Power, Pref (oy 
paid) ‘ 20/0 at. 6d. dis 

Do. Ord, (20 - patd).. 50/0 5 6~-4/0pm 
Ever Ready (5.A.), 5 16 6—16/9 
Fremiins, Deb. (£25 paid 100 2}--2} pm 

De Ord 28/0 2/0. 2/4} pm 
General Mining .. : raw 5} 78—7) 
Haden, 5}°, Pref 20/6 ee 19 1 
Perry (Holdings) 30/0 A 9319 
PL - , 66-68 (410 paid) 99 i pm 
Roo 5°. Cum. Pref 20/0 20/6—20/9 
sere k R idiators 20/0 57 /6—59/0 
South Atrica, '65-67 (£30 paid) . 99 it ds 
Tiger Oats : 3/0 1/9-—-2/6pm 
Whessoe 0 37, 0-380 
Willows Francis, 2'6... 344° 3/35-—-3/6 

Do. 6%, Pret 22/0* 21/3-—22/0 


* Placing 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


Notes on the following company reports 


appear in the Supplement: Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton ; British Lion Film Corporation ; Mitchells and Butlers. 



































; wet (TOSS j 
Prices, | Price Price Yield Yield, Prices, Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Year 1949 ; i} i 14, Dec. 14 ne Vear 194 vidend: Name o} Security Dec. 7, | Dec. 14, | Dee. 4 
fan.1- Dec. 14 athena | Sag me Page” | ogg” | Jan Dec. 1¢ sonal | “y949' «1989 1989 
“High | Low (n) High Low a) (6) fo 
—. | io, | 5 “4 2 8 _ Other Securities 7 
i 100.4. War Bonds 24% Ang. 1, 1949- 51), 10lk 0 ' 5 | 2 ) 3 i ther s. 4. 
ion 995 Exch ace Feb. 15, 1950|| 100 / | OT 7 | 206 w | a id) Australia 34% 1965-69. . = | om 138 y 
1024) | War Bonds 24% Star. 1, 1951-53| 101 | Ion 016 0/2 0 441 2 || @ | @ Birmingham 23% 1955 53 | a 
1034 39} War Bonds % Mar, 1, 1952-54 | 101 | to4 101910/2 3 94 8%] Sh) 50 c] 50 -|\Angio-American Corp ii 7# | 3 $3 
100} 100 | Exchequer Bonds 1% Astd. ...'|) li 1004) aie ae 9 6 | 25 6b a e }|Angio- Iranian O41... | 6 6; 14 ; 
ona — | Exch. Stk. 23° Feb.15,1955 - j | 80/ 68/6 || 10 6 a ||Assoc. Electrical, Ord {1 70/ 70 \4 : ; 
103% 38 War eT Aung. 15, 1954-56 | 101 101 A 6 013 8 8 62/6 69/6 22b¢ tha Tassos. Port. Cem.,Ord Stk. 41) 76/6 76/6 |'51 > 
1044 = Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57. oly iol | 1 5 9/210 34 53/10), 22/6) 4 «| @ © |\Austin Motor, ‘A’ ‘Ord. _ _ 27/6 26/10) 7 8 ’ 
1058 | Nat. Def 3% , July 15, 1954-58. | tos gxd|' l 6 2 212 6 6l/- | 65/31 Te 7 6 Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B41. .) 70/ 696 4 : 6 
106 & i00 || War Loan 3% 7 15, 1955-59. 5 1 1034 1 6 3}213 44 181/9 | 126/3 tha = . Bass Rateliff, Ord # odo’ } 132/ 126/104x0 2 3 il 
1048 94} . Sav. Bonds 3%, 15, 1955-6 i 93 11411 3 2 104 104/44, 89/0 12 6b a British Oxygen, 1... 90/- | 90 ia 3 
1023 | 4% | Funding abe! napa * a al. | 99 1 910 2121 38/9 | 52/- 5 6 abe 'Courtaulds, Piss. vseees /- - 40% 
1043 | Funding 3° 98 975 116 TiS 4 § 20/- | 15/9 Tha 3 6 Distillers Co., Ord. 4/- 17/9 18/- | 517 
115} 101 || Funding 4, My 1's 30-00: | 107} 107 {110 0 ae ee Hy;- | 27/- | 8c * Dorman Long Long, Ord i. 50/ 6x 51/6 aH 3 
1038 91 | Sav. Bonds 3° 1, 1960-70. | 97 9 117 6 | se TT/- 58/6 iS ¢ Ss c ‘Dunlop Rubber, Ord. £1. 61/6 61/9 4137 
9983 88} Sav Bonds 248 1964-67. 93 923 |117 7;3 1 4 49/44 40/4 7 6b 5 a Imp. Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk. “i 42/6 42/9 3 es 
16} | 104} | Vict. Bonds 4% 2 Sept 1920-76, 109) | 209 | 111 1/3 5 20° 125/- , 92/6}, 13p@| 18) 6 imperial Tobacco, 41....... | | 16m 6 
103% | 38} || Sav. Bonds 3% 1965-75 | ap [118 9) 3 7 4 A/S) 2/5) 10 6} 10 & Lancs, Cotton, Ord. Sth. 1. 51/104 31/10) 6 5 
110% | 98 || Consols 4% 7 Ang. 1957). || 103 |2 3 0 318 Off 51/6 | 39/9) 10 | 10 ¢\ Lever & Unilever, Ord. £ 42/6 | 42/6 44 I 
107), | 88 = 34% (after Apr 1, 1961).// 9% | 9% |2 1 2/315 1ff 63/1), 52/6) 56 je | 3/9 [4 8) 
$1 644 || Treas Stk.2$°% (afterApr.1, thy 69} 69 119 9/312 6 53/6 $3/0 |, 17hb /O | 510 4 
4005 | 769 || Treas.Stk.3% olatterApe 8 1986). a¢ | 83] [119 7) 312 2ff 52/3| 4/6! 46 BRS 
102{t $2) || Redemp. Stk. ) 0} 1119 8|3 9 Of 3% w the i Bee 
104 874 | WarlLoan 34% ( (afterDec. 1, 1952), 925 | 92f |2 1 6/3125 Gf 57 51/3 Wah. } es 
81 6 || Consols 2 a 6 eae estphalese Tixd | 7Ojxd 1 18 ll 310 8 78/1 §1/6 2ha) tS 6 “Shell” Transpt., Ord. Stk £1) 67/6 443 
4103 : | Brit. El. 3%, Gd. Apr. 1, 19613) g i (118 0 3 6 24 6 of a ba ‘Tube Invst. Ord. Stk £1, ./| 5H (400 
103 8) | Brit El. 5% Gd. Mar. 15, 1974-77; 94, 94 118 6 | 3 6114 381/- ~ 1lpd ‘Turner & Newall, Ord. Stk 1); 16/- 4 0 6" 
102 | Brir Tpt. 3% Gd. gy petted, 90 ixd) 2021/3 9 O/ el 38/1) 55} 5 a||Woolworth (F W) Ord | 42/10 
l f | Bet. Tpt 38Gd. Apr. b 5 1118 7:3 610 
1¢l mS Gas Gd. 3% May 168-73) | 89 0 4/3 9 Bi 3 
Redemption yretds are worked out on the assumption that dated sto lt b Interim i ia W id) Int pard nal'-yearly =) Assumed 
id a? iatest date. Such yi are marked ‘I. To this rule there is one exception oe Sat ie yee » Feee of tas 
(nin. 4 cent) on th yield is taken to earliest date and ma:ked ‘e’. dividend 184% after capital bonus =) T ‘atest edemption date — 1 Pree 
ies <gtdie- dso actndbensh ates for tax at 9%. in {= (f) Flat yield. 
*® Assumed averag: tite 15 vears 6 mont 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ende «) December 10, 1949, total 
‘revenue was £51, 730,000, against 
odinary expenditure of £46,886,000 and issues 

w sin funds £1,100,000. Thus, including 
ong jallocations of £12, 087 - the 
5,680,000 
for the 


REVENUE 


_ accrued since April Ist is 
compared with a surplus of £273, 448 00 
corresponding period a year ago. 
gpmaRY AND SELF-BALANCING 
AND EXPENDITURE 










ceipts in 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 












Esti- | April | te i | 
Revenue mate, 1 Week | Week 
1949 to to fended | ended 


Dee. | Dee, Dec. Dee, 


ll, 10, ll, 10 
1948 | 1949 











lene Tax Riess 1490000, 494,774 497,895 9,265. 8,859 
105,000, 52,950 44,100) 1,550 1,100 


Su-tam ...- 
state, ete, |, Duties were 124,750 133,700, 2,950 6,000 | 
39,515 35,800, 1,300 1,100 | 


par Tax....) 140. 128,440 187,360, 4,800 5.700 


Eeies- f 68,700 29,800; 1,550 800 
Other Inland Rey 000, 105 80, on wedi 
SpetalContributn on 000; 27,500 16,5300) 2, 300 
Total Inland Kev seastod ais, 552 945,055) 23,415 23,859 | 
(etome....... 829, 650) 582,667 570,132! 15,779 17,239 | 
Selibsiieess. 65.6 118, 400 497,500) 3,880 5,585 
Tota Customs & | 

Kacise .. 14952501101067 pee) 19,659 20,824 
itotor Duties 54,000) 12,354 12,613" ‘162,125 | 


Sarphes War Sto res 44, 


Surplus = Receipts 

from Tradiny 18,0¢ 4,826 15,945’ 2,000... 
PO (Net Receipts, tes i ah $i Dr300 
Wireless Licences 12, 6,505 7,1 ee 
Gown Lands 1, 600) 4 

Keceipts from i { 


Sumiry Loans 20, 
Meeell. Recerpts 50,¢ 


Taal Ord. Rev.. 


Sey-BaLancine 
Post Office... 159,630) 105,400 111, 2,850 4,000 
lome Tax on 


LPT. Refunds 5,7 6,087 8,72 613 428 


11,076. 12,305 383 389 
109,980 ars 542 6,394 


3777750 2259608 2185996, 4i, 269 ‘61,730 


re 943080235 1095:2306019' 50,732) 56,158 


ssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(¢ thousand) 
Esti- | April | April 
Expenditure mate, - | 1 | Week | Week 
1949-50 to to fended | ended 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
il, 10, ll, | 10, 
1948 1949 | 1948 | 1949 


ITURR 
Nat, Debt... 485,000] 342,390 340,496 5,465 8,559 
to N 


a | 30,000) 15,976 24, | 1,155 
und } 


Services... |. 12,000 3,945 6,171 adi 74 | 


Wii) <3. 527, 000 362,311 310,5 


Total Ord. Expd. 3329707 954577 2217589 41,915, 46,886 
Sahing Funds 11,585 12,087 "750, 1,100 
Taal har ee 

ta ep) -- 383297071966 160 2229676) 42,665, 47,986 


Sur Bataxcixe Forage Eee 
Office... 159,630) 105,400} 111,300, 2,850) 4,000 

Tax on ! 

EPT. Refunds 5,700) 6,087; 8,7 615 428 


34950379207 7647; 2349699 I 46 128 52, 414 
Tacreasing Exchequer balances by £69,356 to 
rs p other operations for the week increased 

99% National Debt by £12,051,186 to £25,695 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand 
land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and }ea1 18 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousand 
Mr Me and Telegraphs .. “ adeee dows , eases = 


tade Guarantees Act, 1939 and Export 
Act 1949 ” att 10 


(Scotland) Act, 1944 and Housing (Finan- 
) (Scotland) Act, 1946 .......... 490 
fea thorities Act, 1945, 8. 3(I)........ 7,400 
Act, 1946, WAM a: lke csshebanses 26 
ee ‘iim Production (Special Loans) 
at sd a+ ¢dugh tiles emptaray 4 tees 
: a pene) Act, 1947, s 2i(i).. : 
Acts, iste ant 1, Sone ere cpa: a 


a 


siz 


A 


a 


i 


76,667 65,559 1112 439 | 


5,465) 9,786 i 
. 28027071592267) isaces 36,450 35,100 | 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 
Receipts 








285-7 17-8 


8s 
one 
SP 
nom 


415- 


598+ 
369- 
400- 



















2218-7 
2770-0) 2210-1 
2164-3 


+0} 2122-9 







315: 
290)-0 | 2091-8} 371- 


2920-0 | 2079-8 


£960 -0* 2025-74 423- 
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TREASURY BILLS 


% million 


a were accepted at £99 17s. 6d. and above in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
ursday, Friday and Saturday, were accepted as to 

about 58 per cent of the amount applie d for at £99 17s. 5d. 

and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
£230 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for December 16th. For the week ended December 

17th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a 

maximum of £100 million, £50 million at 6 months and 

£50 million at 7 months, 


Dec. 10 | 170-0 | 308-1 | 170-0 38 
|} 1949 | 
| Sept. 3 | 230-0 | 280-6 | 230-0 % 
» 46 | 220-0 | 261-9 | 220-0 a 
w» 23 | 230-0 | 277-6 | 230-0 11 
. BW | 220-0 | 283-3 | 220-0 70 
Oct. 7 | 230-0 | 272-8 | 230-0 be) 
w 14 | 230-0 | 285-1 | 230-0 “ 
» 2b | 230-0 | 294-5 | 230-0 69 
» 28 | 232-0 | 296-5 | 230-0 68 
Nov. 4 | 230-0 | 307-0 | 230-0 63 
» 11 | 230-0 284-5 | 230-0 % 
» 16 | 230-0 | 294-3 | 230-0 69 
» $25 | 230-0 | 260-0 | 230-0 61 
{ | 
Dec, 2 1230-0 312-5 | 230-0 69 
m9! 230 0 | 321-9 250-0 004-01 1 88 
On December 9th applications for bills to be paid on 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 







Week Ended 


Dec. 4, | Dec. 3, 
1948 1949 









2,000 1,450 
2,600 | 3,100 







Net Savi 
P.O. and 
Banks :— 


Total Net Savings.....--.. 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest eccreed on savings 





PayMeNts 
| 23% Def. Bonds. . 14 Treasury Bills 28,162 
| Tax Reserve Certs, 1,238 | Nat. Savings Certs, 
pee eae + 5. Del Bee yb: ius 
miernal ....... 22,341 3% Ter. ye 2,619 2 
Ways & Means Ad- | Other Debt : — 
| Vamees ........ 2970 External ..... ‘ 2 
| Treasury Deposit i 
Receipts... 17,500 | 
43,965 | 31,931 
FLOATING DEBT Histon tomeot:- << | ava Dane... .tadintee 
2 ie InCirculation 1312,062,557 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. I» | Securities ... 1338,323,685 
te -— Partment .. 38,294,266 — Sees... 651,768 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 14, 1949 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





oz, fine) we 356,825 


1350,356,825 








1350, 356,823 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


ao 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 


£ 
430,503,941 
3,505,136 | Other Secs.:- 


41,158,228 
16,241,201 
biae7 


38,294, 266 
5,362,293 


515,318,728 


uer, Savings Banks, Conomissioners 
Dividend Accounts. 


Public Deps.:~ 90,190,837 | 
Public Acets.* 


9 
HM. Treas. 234, 393 | 
Sperial Acct. 80,956,444 
Other Deps.:- 


Bankers. .... 
Other Acets.. 


Discounts and 
Advances... 
Securities... 


407,069,755 | 
295,402,115 | Notes...... e 
111,667,640 | Coin ov eee eee 








515,318,728 


* Includi i 
of National 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
( million) 









Ne son. in chetuigiien aah 
Notes in banking depart- 


16-7, 38-3 


. me 31299- 4) 1349-3 


Seaubehaaane z 2s 
Valued al s. per fine os... 
Banking Dept, -=— 
Deposits :-— 
blic Accounts ........ 


Treasury Special Account 
Bankers 
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ee 
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* Government debt is (11,015,100, capital a4, 553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,380 million to £1,300 
million on September 28, 1949. 


The Bank of sound official baying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 34. to 2488. Od. per lee ounce on 
| September 19th and the selling price to authorized oo 
from 175s. Gd. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce, Spot cash 
prices during last week were as follows >— 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


tin tm the € Hong Kang) 
Te Laney of Members nigel te hg entont snd fp man prescribed by Ordinance No. 1 
of 1 of the Colony. 





Ser Bua RTT: 2 SS 


Head Office: HONG KONG : 
Chairman sed Chief Manager: Honoveance Sir Axtruur Morse, C.B.E. 


Londen $ acechurch Street, E.C.3. 
- Londea ee: eo A. M. Duwcan Wattace. 


BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (Con. INDO-OHINA ere (Con.) ae . 
Deatow Haiphen. a ) 0 (Com) 
Trentsin Lumpur Samiekao 
OBYLON Tstagtal JAPAN Malacca Tawan 
Ooterab > Kobe Muar PHILIPPINES 
EUROPE Kure Penang oily 
Hambacy Tokyo Singapore Manila 
OHLNA Lyvas Yokobasuns Magapor: SIAM 
Amoy JAVA (Orchard Read) Baagkok 
Oantoa HONG KONG Batavia Sungei Patani UNITED 
Uheloo Hong Koag Sourabara Telak Anson KINGDOM 
*Dairen Kowlowoa MALAYA NORTH Loudea 
Hankow Moaghok Cameroa BORNEO 
*Harbin Highiaods Brunei Towa U.S.A. 
*Moukden INDIA Ipoh Jeaselton New York 
Peking Bom!» y Johore Bahru Kaala Belait Ban Francisco 
sh * Branches at present not ¢ 


' Calcutta operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprebonaive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertateen by the f 


Compaaies in 
HONG KONG 


Banks’ Trustee 


LONDON SINGAPORE 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. », 
Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, } — 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €18,000 000 t 
ASSETS ticean £107 ,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €198,000,000 

4948 Accounts: | 











YALES MANAGER required by well-known pharmaceutical manu- 

factucers in London. Must have first-class experience of 
pharmaceutical trade with first-class merchandising experience and 
organising ability. Capable of controlling and ee may Bg 


representatives. Age preferably between 35-40. Salary .250 or 
according to qualifications and experience.—Apply Personne! 
Manager, Box 274. 


rae progressive post required London by executive, 
40, Public school, happily married. Unusually wide practical 
experience engineering mainly sales management. 
agricultural background. 


Also extensive 
Free February.—Please write Box 300. 


WING TO RETIREMENT.—A Vacancy will shortly occur for the 

appointment of CHIEF ACCOUNTANT in a Stockport Clothing 
Manufacturing organisation. Preference will be shown to those 
Chartered or Incorporated, with practical experience of latest 
methods of Accountancy practice in general, whilst a knowledge of 
export procedure would be helpful.—Write Box 286. 


‘OSTEL OF ST. LUKE, 14, Fitzroy Square, W.1.—A Nursing Home 

for Anglican Clergy and families. Majority of patients treated 
free. Not under Ministry of Health. Dependent on voluntary 
contributions, Expenses heavy.—Please help by subscription, 
donation, legacy, to the Secretary. 


N AY we send you a copy of our Christmas Wine and Spirit List, 
which contains details of over seventeen original drinks ?—The 
Cotswold Cider Co.. Newent, Gioucestershire. 


To Accountant Secretary required by Private Company 
suppliers of Raw Materials to the Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Industries also Import and Export. Applicants must have good 
education, organising ability and Integrity. Salary not less than 
£500 but according to experience and qualifications.—Write full 
details to Box 592 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 








BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 





Postal 
Tuition for 


The Loadoa University B.sc. Hoon. Degree > «. valuabic qualification sot statistiesl 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to al! wi it University 
residence. You may for the three examinations at home a 
guidance of Wolsey Hall ‘est. 1894) moderate fees payable by instalments, if desired 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY WALL, OXFORD 


7 in by Sr. MENTS 
at22, Ryder Street. St. james’s, 





B.Sc.ECON. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated | 
Canada with Limited Liability-DIVIDEND NOTICE—PREFER- 
ENCE STOCK—At a nteeting of the Board of Directors held today 
a final dividend of Two aed cent on the Preference Stock in y 


of the year 1949 was declared payable on February 1, 1950. to . 
m. on Bacember 31;.1949.—By order aa. 


holders of record at 3 2 f 8 
peared. FREDERICK BRAMLEY, retary. Montreal, December 12. 


"FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


Applications are invited for an Assistant's post in its North 
American Section. Applicants (ages 30 to 45) must have first-hand 
knowledge of U.S.A. and/or Canada and prefers bly commercial 
experience in those countries, Starting salary £800 per annum 
Post pensionable, subject to satisfactory probationary period 
Applicants should apply in writing, giving full particulars, to the 
Deputy Overseas Director, F.B.L, 41. Butkingham Palace Road, 


London, S.W.1. ‘3 
SILVER LINE LIMITED 


The Directors have decided to postpone consideration of the pay- 
ment of Preference Dividend until the results of the current year 
are available, which it is anticipated will be in about six months’ 


time. 
By Ouiet Pei ee Beare. 
; tAKER, Sec 
51 Bishopsgate. London, E.C.2. December 7, 1949. — 


AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Fifty-fifth Annual General 
Meeting of the Company will be held at Invicta Works, Grantham 
Lincs., on Monday, January 9, 1950, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon for 
the purpose of transacting the Ordinary business of the Company 
be dealt with at such Meeting, and also the following, as Special 

usiness:— 

(a) To make certain alterations to the Memorandum ociat 
‘ (b) Te adopt new Articles of Association. ¢ ae 

By Order of the Board. 
H. C. RYAN, Secretary. 

Invicta Works, Grantham. December 15, 1949. 

Every member entitled to attend the above-mentioned Meeting and 
vote is entitled to appoint a Proxy to attend and vote instead of 
him and that proxy need not be a member of the Company. 


TOP LEVEL SALES EXECUTIVE 


A vacancy exists in a light engineering company in London 
cuoeeying Ca people for a negotiator to handle and develop large- 
scale sub-contracting work with ually large engineerin 
customers. The position offers unusual scope for initiative an 
ability with a high commencing salary. Only those applicants wil! 
be considered who have experience of dealing direct with managing 
directors chief engineers and head buyers. Write giving age. 
education. experience and salary required to Box 303. 


oy THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM 


Pursuant to the establishment of an Institute of Labour and the 
Co-operative Movement, the Hebrew University announces three 
vacancies for the sonewing. senior posts (lecturer or professor) 
within the new Institute. Each of the posts requires teaching as 
well as research, the teaching to be carried 
Hebrew. 

1. Labour economics, industrial relations and related subjects. 

2. The history and ideology of labour movements, in general. 

and the Jewish labour movement, in particular. 

3. The history, ideology and problems of the co-operative move- 

ment with special reference to the significance of this movement 
in Israel. 

Remuneration is in accordance with the salary and pension 
schedule of the Hebrew University. . 

Applications must be in writing and should give ful! details on 
age, training and qualifications, former and present positions, pub- 
lications and general experience. names and addresses of ree 
references should also be given. 

Applications should be received not later than March 1. 1950, by 
the Academic Secretary, Hebrew University. Jerusalem, Israel. 


I EATHER MERCHANTS in Londo. require Executive with high 
4 qualifications and thorough knowledge of upper leather trade. 
Directorship and suitable remuneration offered.—Write, stating age 
and experience, to Box 293. 


MHE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS invite applications for 
appointments as Senior Scientific Officer and Scientific Officer, to 








out eventually in 


. be filled by competitive interview during 1950. 


Interviews will begin 
in January and will continue throughout the year, but a closing 
date for the receipt of applications earlier than December, 1950, may 
eventually be announced. Successful candidates may be appointed 
immediately. The posts are in various Government Departments 
and cover a wide range of Scientific research and development in 
most of the major fields of fundamental and applied science. Candi- 
dates must have obtained a university degree in a sclentifi¢ sub, 
(including engineering), or in Mathematics with first- or second 
honours, or an eqtiivalent qualification, or possess high professional 
attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in 
addition have had at least three years’ post-graduate or other 
approved experience. - Candidates for Scientific r posts taking 
their degrees In 1950 may be admitted to compete before the result 
of their degree examination is known, 

Age Limits: For Sentor Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 3 
on August 1, 1950; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 
28 (or under 31 for established civil servants of the Expose 
Officer class) on August 1, 1950. Salary Scales for men in London 
Senior Scientifie Officers, £700 x 25—£900 : Scientific Officers £100 x 25— 
£650. Rates for women are somewhat lower. . 

Further particulars from the Secretary, Civit Service Commission 
(Scientific Branch), 7th Floor, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, 
London, W.1, quoting No, 2887. ar uaaleseas 

HRISTMAS/NEW YEAR HOLIDAY.—If you feel like & break 

and would enjoy spending Christmas or New Year with & group 
of professional ona university people at a warm Georgian 
House near London please contact: Erna Low, 9, Reece 
South Kensington, S.W.7. KENsington 0911. oa ee 


OTHER NOTICES APPEA un -aGe 1359 <4 
ished weekly by Tue Economisr Newsparer, >» 


. > St. -C.2. 
sw. U Representative 'R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—-Saturday, December 17, 194% 
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